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ounp two central ideas the six Present Day Tracts 
which form the Thirteenth Volume of the Series, may 
be said to cluster. 
The first is the Truth of the Bible. Four of the Tracts 
deal more or less directly with this subject. 


In the Tract entitled Bible Revelation: the unity, con- 
tinuity, and systematic completeness of the Scriptures, a proof 
of their Divine origin, Professor Redford proves in an able 
and exhaustive manner the truth of the Scriptures from a 
consideration of the writings as they stand. Surveying the 
various documents which make up the Bible, and which 
were written at different times and by different hands, 
he finds in them a unity in variety which proves that 
they came from one mind, and that, the mind of a 
Divine Being. 

Another Tract brings forward important evidence to the 
truth of the Scriptures from a different point of view. The 
Jews in their present condition Witnesses to the Bible is the 
title of a Tract which is the result of the collaboration of 
Rev. W. Burnet, M.A., once a missionary to the Jews in 
Paris, and Rev. A. Lukyn Williams, M.A., until lately the 
Principal of the Hebrew Missionary College of the London 
Jews Society. The unique condition of the Jews in all 
ages of their history has ever been a standing marvel to 
thoughtful persons. Their continued existence as a people 
and their present condition, which no human wisdom 
could have foreseen, are shown to answer in a remarkable 


v1 Preface. 


manner to the predictions which are uttered with regard 
to them in the Bible. ‘This agreement gives undeniable 
witness to the Divine origin of the Scriptures which make 
these predictions. 


The two other Tracts upon the subject of the Bible 
bear on particular parts of the sacred volume. The 
Deluge has been lately the subject of animated discussion 
in various directions. On this interesting topic, the reader 
of this volume has the great advantage of the ripe ex- 
periences of no less an authority than Sir J. W. Dawson, 
O.M:G., LL.D., F.BR.S. The title of his Tract 1s?7he 
Historical Deluge in its Relation to Scientific Discovery and 
to Present Questions. It is believed that it will prove 
a singularly valuable contribution to the understanding 
of this subject. 

Turning now to the New Testament Scriptures it will be 
remembered that it is but a short time ago when the early 
date of the Four Gospels was violently assailed by critics 
who loudly claimed that they ought to be heard, but now 
the assault has passed away from that part of the battle- 
field, and has left the evidence for their early date clear 
and conclusive. This evidence is marshalled befure the 
reader in a most forcible and interesting manner by 
Rey. 8. Walter Green, M.A., Professor of New Testament 
Exegesis in Regent’s Park College, in the Tract entitled 
The Early Witness to the Four Gospels. 


The main idea round which the two remaining Tracts 
centre is the State of Man. In Heredity and Personal 
Responsibility, or the Doctrine of Heredity in its relation to 
the Christian sense of Duty, the Rev. M. Kaufmann looks 
at man in his present condition, and considers to what 
extent he is responsible for that position, and to what 
extent he is the product of the past life and conduct of 
his ancestors, or is the victim of his present surroundings. 
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The author comes to the conclusion that though heredity 
to a certain degree must be granted, responsibility is not 
abolished, since there are forces in every man which can 
by God’s grace, be made strong enough to counteract any 
inborn tendencies. 


As this Tract has to do more particularly with man, 
past and present, so the sixth deals rather with his present 
and future. In his essay entitled Life and Immortality 
Brought to Light by Christ, Dr. Wilham Wright, in eloquent 
terms, brings out the teaching of Science and Philosophy 
on the Immortality of the Soul. He passes in review 
early thought and speculation on the subject, and calls to 
his aid the valuable testimony of Mr. P. Le Page Renouf 
and Mr. Theodore Pinches, in reference to Egyptian and 
Babylonian ideas, and then proceeds to show how im- 
portant and conclusive are the teaching. and life of the 
Lord Jesus upon the subject, and winds up with pointing 
out that by His death and resurrection He has opened 
the gate of life to all believers. 


The new contributors to this Volume are five, viz.: Rev. 
W. Wright, D.D., Rev. R. A. Redford, M.A., LL.B., 
Rey. W. Burnet, M.A., Rev. A. Lukyn Williams, M.A., 
Rey. §. Walter Green, M.A. 


Should the blessed Spirit use these six essays to the 
establishment of those who read them in the belief of 
the Divine origin of God’s Holy Word, and should He 
use them to impress upon each reader the individual re- 
sponsibility that rests upon him to lay hold by faith upon 
the hope of everlasting life, the work of those who have 
written them and of the Committee who have published 
them will be abundantly repaid. 
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I. Our Natural Condition and Aspirations, 
II. TZeachings of Christianity. 


III. TZeachings of Science and Philosophy. (a) The 
problem of life—Testimony of Dr. Burdon Sanderson. 
Science and ‘life.’ God the Parent of life. (4) Problem 
of immortality. Scientific limitations, Every legitimate 
conjecture of science must lie within possibility of proof— 
Prof. Todd Martin’s opinion. Mr. Herbert Spencer’s 
admission. (c) Hints and prophecies of science. It is 
difficult to believe that death is the end. 


IV. Larly Thoughts and Speculations. (a) The Gentile 
or Heathen world. Statement of Mr. P. Le Page Renouf 
on Egyptian ideas. Mr. Theodore Pinches’ statement of 
Babylonian ideas. (4) The idea of life and immortality 
among the Jews. Various passages considered. 


V. How did Jesus Christ bring Life and Immortality 
to Light? (1) By His teaching. Various discourses 
referred to. (2) By His miracles. (3) By Hisiowe 
resurrection. 


VI. Luidence of these Resurrection Facts, Objections of 
Hume and of Strauss. (a) The testimony of the women, 
(2) of Peter and John, (c) of Paul, (d) of the other disciples. 
(ec) The testimony tested. (/) Testimony of the Lord’s 
Day and the Lord’s Supper, 


Conclusion, ‘The subject a practical one. 
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I. Our Natura Conntirion AND ASPIRATIONS. 


\ & # and our horizon is bounded by sky- 
PG g cutting mountains which border the 
mS cap of blue above our heads. Our 
home is in the shadows, and we have never scaled 
the cliffs over which bars of golden light slope 
_ down through our darkness. We gaze wistfully, 
with aching eyes, on the purple summits, and we 
long to make ladders of the golden rays, and 
climb to the source of light; but our ladders fail 
us while we are still in the shade and nearer 
earth than heaven. 

The river that flows by our home, sparkling in 
the gloom, babbles of the erystal fountain from 
which it has issued; but we know not the silent 
uplands from which it has descended, nor the 
boundless ocean to which it hastens. We long in 
vain to explore its higher reaches, as it cuts its 
way among the roots of the hills, where, in falling 
cataract and flashing cascade, it has sung its 
anthem for ages, with no foot of man to foul its 
waters, and no human voice to mar its melody. 

Our circling seasons come we know not whence. 


They bring promise and pledge of better things 


TIntroduce- 
tion. 


Lite and Immortality. 


Upward 
aspirations. 


in quickening hedge and waxen bud, in green 
erass and radiant flowers, in hum and song of bee 
and bird, in lambs that gambol in the meadows, 
and in the myriad creatures of painted wing and 
lustrous plume that disport themselves in the 
warm light. But the waning seasons depart we 
know not whither, and blight follows beauty, and 
no bird raises even a plaintive note of lamentation, 
and the only sound that fills our vale is the 
wintery sighing of the bare trees, the desolate 
dirge of departed beauty. 

And in our homes young lives awake to con- 
sciousness, and smile as the light from a distant 
sphere falls noiselessly on their eyeballs. And 
with more than the gladness of spring they advance 
through the stages of youth and manhood, but ere 
they have accomplished the achievements to which 
they had put their hands, or obtained the objects 
on which they had set their hearts, they become 
bowed down under the infirmities of age, and 
slip into the silent bosom of the earth. 

As we look thus on the phenomena around us, 
we discover that there is something within us out 
of harmony with the things that come under our 
observation. Our thoughts and aspirations tend 
upwards. Everything we see tends downwards. 

The great mountain crumbles. It is a heap of 
sand which every shower is washing down. The 
river descends in haste with its burden of mud to 
strew the ocean bed with new continents. The 
lustrous leaves fall, and mingle with the sodden 
earth, and countless living things pass in endless 


Instinctive Conviction. 


succession from life to death. But even while we 
grope in the darkness, within the limits of our 
narrow bounds, we surmise that beyond these 
shadows there 1s light, and that after death new 
life will arise. 

These aspirations to some extent harmonize 
with our acquired wisdom. Instinctive conviction 
and sober reason alike assure us that this sad and 
changing scene is not all, that there must be 
something better. Thus, then, Christ Jesus comes 
to our dying race, and the first word of His Gospel 
begins where the last word of our human wisdom 
ends. In the hght of faith the world beyond 
our horizon becomes luminous, the river of life 
flows direct from the throne of God, and thi ough 
the very processes of what we call death, life and 
incorruption are brought to lght. : 


II. Teacuines oF CHRISTIANITY. 


Death is the gate through which Christ has 
brought life to light,! and eternal life follows ne- 
cessarily from the fact that Christ hath abolished 
eternal death. The abolition of slavery gives 
freedom. If darkness be removed, there is light ; 
and so, if death be abolished or taken away, 
life remains. But the slave may be freed, and 
fall again into slavery. Darkness may be removed, 
and again return. And even death, as in the case 
of the bitten Israelite and the doomed Hezekiah, 
may be held back, but only for a time. But our 
theme is life and ‘incorruption,’ a true eternal 
1 Hebrews ii. 14. 


Christ hath 
abolished 
death. 
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life, and this eternal life follows necessarily from 
the fact that Christ hath abolished eternal death. 

The homely phrase ‘ brought to ight’ precisely 
expresses what the Lord Jesus has done for life 
and immortality. It is not the creation or pro- 
duction of a new thing to-day that did not exist 
yesterday, but the bringing of an existing fact 
from among the clouds of obscurity out into the 
clear light of the Gospe! day. 


III. Treacuines oF ScrENcE AND PHILOSOPHY. 
(a) The Problem of Life. 


On September 13, 1893, Dr. Burdon Sanderson 
opened the sixty-third meeting of the British 
Association, by a lecture on Biology, a term 
which is used to comprise the sum of ascertained 
knowledge regarding living nature. This lecture 
is, as we write, the latest authoritative declaration 
of science with reference to the problem of life. 
It is an accurate and scholarly review of what has 
been attempted and achieved in the science of life, 
and it shows how utterly powerless science is to 
penetrate the secret of living nature. 

Aristotle, the father of the science, pondered on 
the mystery of life, 800 years before the Christian 
era, ‘Treviranus philosophised on the subject, and 
invented the term ‘biology,’ at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century. Forty or fifty years ago, 
the study was taken up with extraordinary zeal by 
German and French students, who investigated 
life as a succession of mere chemical and physical 
phenomena, and looked on living organism as 
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mere chemical and physical processes; and now 


the latest exponent of biology, after reviewing 
the work of his predecessors and contemporaries, 
admits that science knows nothing of the origin 
of life, and that no chemistry has succeeded in 
materialising the intangible something that causes 
the non-living to live. 

Indeed, Dr. Burdon Sanderson seems to look 
on the ‘accepted facts’ of science with regard to 
life as tentative assumptions, or at best as facts on 
probation. The following formula, put forth by 
Treviranus, seems to mark the limit of scientific 
hypothesis—‘ I[f protoplasm is the basis of life, life 
is the basis of protoplasm.’ 

Science has never yet discovered the transition 
of the inorganic into the organic. As far as 
science knows, a supernatural act is required to 
create life, to make the non-living to live, and 
it knows nothing of what is called ‘spontaneous 
generation. This fact Darwin admits. He 
distinctly holds that the endowment of the non- 
living with life was an act to the accomplishment 
of which physical antecedents were admittedly 
unequal. ‘The breath of our common life came at 
the beginning from God. 


‘There is a grandeur in this view of life, with its several 
powers, having been originally breathed by the Creator.’ ! 


The eternal God is the primal parent of the 
lives by which His creatures live, and this vital 
spark of the Kter nal is eternal. 


1 Origin of Species, 24th ed., p. 429. 


Science and 
‘life.’ 
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Such being the position of science with regard 
to the present life, which we know, we cannot 
admit as facts any of the assumptions of science 
with regard to the life that is to come, which we 
do not know. But if the supernatural character 
of the present life be admitted, and it is admitted, 
the miracle of the life and immortality brought to 
light by Jesus Christ cannot be denied. A divine 
act has kindled the spark of our natural lives. Who 
will say, with the sanction of science, that the 
same Almighty power cannot requicken that life? 

When God breathed into man’s nostrils the 
breath of life (translated literally, the breath of 
lives), and man became a living soul, that living 
soul was a spark of unquenchable life, its destiny 
was perpetual existence. Man was created in God’s 
image. His likeness to God did not consist in what 
he possessed in common with the lower animals, 
but in what was rational, intelligent, responsible, 
spiritual. His body was composed of earthly 
substances, in which the elemental atoms had 
become living tissues. As Chrysostom says, 

‘In his bodily form, he was like a beautiful musical instru- 
ment, as yet silent; but the breath of God came forth, and 


stirred the strings, and all was harmony and sweetness’ 
(Hom. 18). 


Lhe breath that God breathed into man’s nostrils 
distinguished his life from that of all animals, and 
that life transmitted by ordinary generation has 
linked the race with the eternal life of God. ‘The 
living soul became the channel of life from the 
great fountain of life. Thus the life of the head 


God’s Breath in Man. 


source flowed in the veins of all Adam’s posterity. 
If, then, the power of God was sufficient at first 
to bring life into existence, to make the non-living 
to live, will it not be adequate to revive and sustain 
life? The forthputtings of God’s power, in the 
constant succession of returning nature, fruits and 
flowers in their season, abundantly tell us how easily 
the power of God can make those that are in their 
graves awake to life. Where analogy and nature 
encourage us, Christ appears, and by word and 
deed brings life and immortality to light. He 
makes clear what we perceived darkly. He has 
changed the surmises of uncertainty into the 
certainty of hope. 


(b) The Problem of Immortahty. Scientifie 
Limitations. 


Aas, then, physical science any message for us 
regarding immortality? Physical science has no 
message beyond that which is learned from the 
five bodily senses, and these work within narrow 
limits. In such a question as this it 1s well to 
keep clearly in view the limitations of physicai 
science, which is simply the registered and har- 
monized perceptions of the five senses. Physical 
science is a well-arranged, but temporary memo- 
randum of what is learned from the sensitive 
nerves at the service of the five senses. It is a 
summary of the experience acquired by seeing, 
hearing, touching, tasting, smelling. 

Keeping in view then the limited field of the 
experience of the senses, no one need be alarmed 
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when we admit that as far as physical science 
knows with absolute knowledge, human existence 
ends in death. It has been acutely said that 


‘It is clear that neither the phenomena of death, nor any 
other sensible impression, can afford the least substantive 
evidence that the mind has ceased to be. Non-existence is a 
negation, which neither sight can see nor ear can hear; and 
the fading eye, the motionless lips, the chill hand, establish 
nothing, and simply give us no report: refusing us the 
familiar expression of the mind within, they leave the great 
question open, to be determined by any positive probabilities 
which may be sought in other directions. . . . The corporeal 
frame is but the mechanism for making thoughts and affections 
apparent, the signal-house with which God has covered us, the 
electric telegraph by which quickest intimation flies abroad 
of the spiritual force within us. The instrument may be 
broken, the dial-plate effaced; and though the hidden artist 
can make no more signs, he may be rich as ever in the things 
to be signified.’ ! 


Physical science takes cognisance of man only 
so far as he is limited to time and space, and has 
no knowledge of the complex being, made up of 
aspirations and hopes and conceptions of eternity 
and infinity. The ideas of responsibility and the 
conviction of a future destiny are as constant and 
persistent and real in our lives as our sense- 
perceptions, and we cannot accept the testimony of 
that which has to do only with the physical, re- 
garding that which is spiritual and beyond its 
range. 

It is true that some men of science have gone 
the length of declaring against a future exist- 
ence; but their statements have been admitted 


1 J. Martineau. Endeavours after the Christian Life, 1848, 
Des 7 5. 
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to be unscientific. In the first place, physical 
science has no absolute message either for or 
against the presumption of immortality; but, in 
the second place, every scientific discovery gives 
new hopes of larger possibilities for the physical 
and spiritual man. All that science has done to 
reveal the amazing possibilities of matter only 
hints what may be possible to bodies perfectly 
under the control of spirit. Beyond our best there 
is a better in store; beyond the highest there 1s 
a loftier still. The microscope brought to light a 
world previously unknown to physical science. A 
few well-adjusted lenses placed in a tube formed 
the telescope, which revealed a heaven rich in 
elorious stars, beyond all dreams of previous science. 
Every advance is a stepping-stone to a further 
advance. Science has her triumphs in her own 
circumscribed domain, but she must not be per- 
mitted to say there is nothing beyond her own 
horizon of ascertained knowledge, especially as 
every year is widening that horizon beyond all 
past anticipation. The scientific thinker who 
shuts his eyes to the workings and destiny of 
faith, hope, love, robs himself of the grandest 
revelations of his own discoveries. The bottom 
idea of our lives is that after death we shall 
survive for a future settlement of responsi- 
bilities. We feel free, and yet under obligation, 
and we await the supreme sanction for our doings. 
This is the natural faith of the race. As M. L. 
Carreau asks : 


‘What science could ever force man to believe that death 
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Life and Immortality. 


swallows him up entirely, that his miseries are hopeless, and 
that all justice is consummated here below ?’! 


Science knows that which has come to pass; 
but it has neither the faculty to perceive nor 
the language to express the subtle but abiding 
forces that lie beyond the ken of the senses. 

It must always be borne in mind that every 
legitimate conjecture of science must lie within the 
possibility of actual proof. This has been clearly 
set forth by Prof. Dr. Todd Martin. 


‘The physicist may not add anything to nature; it is his 
business to see what is, and nothing but what is. His science 
is strictly bounded by observation, and can speak only in the 
name of known facts, and such facts as are, in the point of 
comparison, precisely similar. Physical science is impera- 
tively enclosed within the actually known. Where it deals 
with that which is not actually known, it must invariably 
carry forward into the unknown that which is known, and 
with the assumption that the conditions, so far as they affect 
the matter dealt with, are identical. Given other conditions, 
and the result will be different. 

‘Science may not invent a conjectural state of things, and 
profess by setting out the operation of known laws, in such 
supposed circumstances, to extend the bounds of real know- 
ledge. All scientific work of that kind—and it forms a con- 
siderable part of popular science—is merely imaginative. It 
lies in the department of romance.’ 2 


It would thus appear that science, as well 
as the Bible, repudiates the superficial statements 
of the writers in our day who profess to set aside 
the doctrines of resurrection and immortality, 
by what they are pleased to call ‘the conclu- 


1 Etudes, etc., p. 132. Paris, 1879. 


2 Evolution. A Criticism of the new Cosmic Philosophy, p. 26. 
Edinburgh, 1887. 
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sions of science. These men have no warrant 
from science for their assaults on the doctrine of 
immortality. Science has no demonstration or 
positive proof of immortality; but there is no 
ground for dismay when its voice is silent on the 
subject. At the same time science has no argu- 
ment against the almost universal presumption 
that the soul is immortal. Science has nothing 
to set against the grand confession of faith of 
Victor Hugo: ‘I know that I am immortal ;’ or 
the still grander faith of Plato and Socrates, 
‘that every soul is dowered with the deathless 
inheritance of immortal life.’ 

Mr. Herbert Spencer recognises the scientific 
limitations to speculation on the basis of ex- 
perience, but he admits the consciousness of 
something beyond such hmits. He says: 


‘The man of science learns at once the greatness and the 
littleness of the human intellect—its power of dealing with 
all that comes within the range of experience, its impotence 
in dealing with all that transcends experience.’ } 


And he adds: 


‘It is impossible to get rid of the consciousness of an 
actuality lying behind appearances.’ * 

Here then, on the testimony of the greatest of 
the agnostics, there is a consciousness of something 
beyond all phenomena in the region of thought, 
emotion, conscience. ‘This is just what men of 
faith have felt, hoped, believed in, through all 
the ages. The lght shone in surrounding 
gloom till the Gospel day dawned, and Christ, 


1 First Principles, § 21. 2 First Principles, § 26. 
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life and Immortality. 


who is our life, brought immortality to light. 
Science leaves us without a message; but philosophy, 
carrying forward the groupings and generalizations 
of science, leaves us with the hope that behiad 
the passing and the seeming there is the real and 
the permanent. 

Indeed, Mr. Spencer's philosophy gives us more 
than we expected, or had a right to expect, from 
the philosophy of an agnostic: 

‘The assertion of an existence beyond consciousness is 
itself an assertion that there is something beyond conscious- 
ness that persists; for persistence is nothing more than con- 


tinued existence, and existence cannot be thought of as other 
than continued.’! 


This general admission is perhaps more than 
rigid philosophy can afford to give. It is as much 
as could be hoped for apart from revelation: we 
want no illegitimate gift from philosophy. The 
immortal is too grand for the consciousness of the 
mortal. The prophets of the spiritual have given 
no countenance to those who would push intelli- 
gence beyond its bounds. A greater than Spencer 
has told us that we know only in part, and that 
spiritual things must be spiritually discerned. 
Material demonstration, if vouchsafed, would 
blunt the keen edge of faith. 


(c) Hints and Prophecies of Science. 


Science, then, can only think and speak in the 
terms of sense-experience and sense-knowledge ; 
and it may not presume to instruct us regarding an 


+ First Principles, § 65, 
3 


Prophecies of Science. 


unknown state of existence; for existence can 
only be apprehended and described by the powers 
peculiar to itself. The loftiest genius can only re- 
produce and give substance to what he has already 
learned through his sense-faculties. John Milton, 
in his most daring flights of imagination, only 
places in new combinations objects with which he 
had already become acquainted. His good angels 
are big good men with wings, eminent Puritans. 
His bad angels are big bad men with wings, of the 
Cavalier type; and even prophets and seers were 
limited to earthly-created symbols, when picturing 
to men their loftiest conceptions of the spiritual 
kingdom. Their spiritual kingdom was painted 
in the colours of time and sense. 

But while science has no demonstration for us, 
we are not left without hints and prophecies of a 
glorious future, in which we know not what we 
shallbe. The primary cells that goto build the cedar 
can have no knowledge of the great spreading 
tree that has wrestled with a thousand storms. 
The particles of matter that constitute the frame 
of man can have no knowledge of the complex 
sentient being that walks the earth as ruler and 
lord; the developed lies beyond the knowledge of 
the undeveloped; but as we see the developed 
taking form from the undeveloped, may we not 
entertain hopes of higher advances through gra- 
dations of future existence? The great oak that 
stretches mighty arms to heaven has grown from 
the acorn. The eagle that pierces the rent of the 
thunder-cloud and soars towards the sun once lay 
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motionless within a shell. And are we to be 
debarred from the hope that a purer and subtler 
element, behind the material and palpable, is 
being sublimated and refined for higher and 
nobler ends; especially as we have so much that 
tells of a continuous life on both sides of the abyss 
that we call death? In every stage of our human 
existence, we are working for a stage farther on. 
The infant, all unconscious of the future, displays 
in every act forward meanings. In its dimpled 
smiles there are foregleams and pledges of a future 
life beyond the veil of experience. The opening 
bud tells of the flower, and the flower foretells the 
fruit, with the life that comes through death. 

We admit that these analogies and suggestions 
fall short of certainty. Whether the forces which, 
according to the highest scientific induction, ‘persist’ 
for ever, shall remain in continued individual and 
conscious life, or, as the Buddhist believes, shall be 
absorbed as a river in the great ocean of being, is 
a question beyond the scope of human philosophy. 
Those deep imperious instincts of the soul which 
seem to ‘point out an hereafter and intimate 
eternity to man’ are not in themselves conclusive 
of the truth. No doubt, they point in its direction 
with a force which seems to many thinkers irre- 
sistible. It is difficult to believe that ‘ the unknown 
event which we call death’ is verily the end of all 
that is left incomplete in this short life, that 
human aspirations and strivings, noble purposes 
half-wrought, yearning affections unsatisfied, dim 
and baffling glimpses of spiritual truth, hopes 


Future Redivss of Present Wrongs. 


enkindled only to be frustrated on the eve of 
realization, are all to end in a dreary blank; that 
there shall be no future redress of present wrongs, 
nor any answer but the silence of the grave to the 
ery of outraged righteousness; still more, that 
goodness, courage, and love, the self-sacrifice of the 
hero, and the devotion of the saint, are alike to 
pass into extinction. 
“The Good, the True, the Pure, the Just,— 
Take the charm “for ever” from them, and they crumble 
into dust: 
Gone the cry of “ Forward ! forward!” lost within a growing 


gloom ; 
Lost, or only heard in silence, from the silence of a tomb.’ 4 


Itis hard to resist the force of considerations like 
these. At the very least, they all point in one 
direction. Nor is it sufficient to meet them, as 
many now do, with the answer that the aspirations 
and struggles of the soul meet with their reward 
in the immortality of the race. There is an 
element of personality which craves continuance. 
My yearning to know, to love, to achieve, cannot 
be satisfied by the life, knowledge, achievement of 
those who shall come after me. Nor does it com- 
pensate for justice unsatisfied to-day, as some 
imagine, that another generation shall have learned 
the lesson of righteousness. 

There is, then, ground for faith and hope, pre- 
sages of the future which have their yea and amen 
in the life and immortality which our Saviour 
Jesus Christ has brought to light by the Gospel. 


* Tennyson, Locksley Hall ; Sixty Years after. 
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It is desirable that we should try to ascertain, 
by means of all the light available to us, the 
position of the doctrine of life and immortality 
throughout the world, before our Saviour Jesus 
Christ brought it to light by His Gospel; and for 
this purpose let us look at the two great divisions 
of the human family, the Jews and the Gentiles, 
or those who had the light of revelation, and those 
who lay beyond the horizon of that light. 


(a) The Gentile or Heathen World. 


It is a fact that the heathen had some obscure 
apprehension of the life and immortality of both 
soul and body. Instinct and reason alike recoiled 
from the thought of annihilation or utter extinction : 
while tradition, prompted and fortified by the 
yearnings of nature, preserved among poets and 
philosophers, and even among the uneducated, an 
uncertain sense of the immortality of the soul. The 
belief in a future life has been found to be almost 
universal, so that, in translating the Gospel into 
three or four hundred distinct languages, words 
have been discovered by which the translators 
have been able to express the life and immortality 
declared in the Gospel. A few exceptions have 
been quoted. The late Dr. Moffat and other 
missionaries have come into contact with savages, 
so low in the scale of human intelligence, or 
rather, so lacking in spiritual perception, as to 
be wholly without the idea of a future life, or 
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the words by which it might be conveyed to their 
minds. It is interesting to note that the savage 
and the agnostic stand practically on the same 
level as regards a future life. The one has not 
attained to the conception, and the other, having 
lost the faculty to grasp it, says he does not know 
anything about it. Whether the degraded savage 
has absolutely lost the idea of immortality, or 
whether the idea has been so overlaid by a gross and 
sensual life as to have escaped the observation of 
the missionary, the significant fact remains, that the 
last word of the sceptic, in regard to the hereafter, 
places him side by side with the lowest savage. 


In this slight survey of the heathen peoples, 
with a view to arrive at right conclusions regarding 
their belief in a future state, I wish to give special 
prominence to Egypt. And I do so, for the purpose 
of drawing attention not only to the highest de- 
velopment of the doctrine of a future hfe among 
the heathen, but also to its bearing on the people 
of Israel, who had lived among the Egyptians, 
and whose great Lawgiver ‘ was eee in all 
the wisdom of the Egyptians’ (Acts vu. 22). 

On such matters as the beliefs of the Tecate 


in eternal life, the conclusions of experts are alone 


worthy of consideration, and I am able to give 
here a comprehensive statement of the case, pre- 
pared specially, and with great care, for this tract, 
by Mr. P. Le Page Renouf, late of the British 
Museum, the well-known Egyptologist. The 
statement is long, but it is of unique interest. 
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‘EGYPTIAN BELIEF IN IMMORTALITY. 
By Mr. P. LE PaGE RENOUF. 


«Eternal Life ” is predicated of King Menkaura (the 
Mykerinos of the Greeks) on the lid of the wooden 
coffin preserved in the British Museum, as having once 
contained the body of the builder of the Third Pyramid. 
This used to be considered the most ancient historical 
testimony to the belief in the soul’s immortality. It 
has indeed of late been argued, and that with very 
great force, that the inscription on the coffin is not 
contemporaneous with the Pyramid, but is at best a 
restoration dating from a much more recent period. 
But the whole inscription is one of those religious 
formule belonging to a ritual which is certainly as 
ancient as any of the Pyramids. I do not suppose any 
competent scholar would doubt the fact that the doc- 
trines of this ancient ritual, any more than that those of 
the “Book of the Dead,” are as old as the Egyptian 
monarchy itself. The only question can be as to what 
the Egyptians meant by “ Life Eternal.” 

We cannot, indeed, have any accurate notion of what 
men meant by immortality unless we are told what 
other ideas they held in conjunction with it. The 
Paradise of the Moslem is very different from that of 
the Christian ; and though merely human philosophy is 
able to recognise the spirituality and simplicity of the 
soul, and thence to infer its permanence after death, » 
what philosophy can offer hopes like those enjoyed by 
the humble believer, who perhaps has very loose and 
incorrect notions of matter and spirit, but a heart 
glowing with the love of God and faith in his Redeemer, 
who has Himself risen from the dead, and become the 
firstfruits of them that slept? ‘The Spirit itself 
beareth witness with our spirit, that we are the children 
of God: and if children, then heirs; heirs of God and 
joint-heirs with Christ; if so be that we suffer with 
Him, that we may be also glorified together.” 

Now it must be confessed that the religion of ancient 
Egypt was not such as would have met with the appro- 
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bation of the Hebrew prophets. It was to all appear- 
ance essentially polytheistic and idolatrous, worshipping 
“every form of creeping thing and abominable beasts,” 
and ‘greater abominations than these,” would the 
prophet Ezekiel have said; there sat the women 
weeping, not for Tammuz, but for Osiris, and men 
who ‘worshipped the sun towards the east.’ This 
is the dark side of the Egyptian religion. Let us look 
at some others. Human reason, even when most per- 
verted, follows certain laws of its own. There is 
method even in its madness, 

The central point in ancient Egyptian theology, as 
far back as documentary evidence extends, is to be 
found in the recognition of perfect regularity, order, 
and law in the universe. This regularity they called 
Maat, which means a straight rule, and the notion has 
the same origin in human thought as our own word 
right, the Latin rectus, regula, and other words of 
kindred signification both in Indo-European and in 
Semitic languages. What is characteristically Egyptian 
is not simply the personification, but the deification of 
everything “possessing Maat,” that is, following un- 
deviating rule, whether in permanence or in change, 
such as heaven, earth, the sun, moon and stars, day 
and night. 

Natural phenomena of which the law was not 
perceptible, such as wind, rain, cloud, storm or 
eclipse, were never deified, though they were sus- 
ceptible of being personified mythologically. 

Besides the numerous gods which represent the laws 
of nature as understood by Egyptian theologians, 
mention is frequently made of God in the singular 
number, in a way perfectly unobjectionable to a mono- 
theist, though, of course, it is impossible to forget that 
it has to be interpreted consistently with the polytheistic 
creed of the nation. But the notion that the Egyptians 
worshipped bulls, goats, cats, serpents, or crocodiles as 
such, or that fetish-worship, as it is generally under- 
stood, was practised by them, is certainly untrue, and 
irreconcileable with their system, That certain animals 
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played an important part as living symbols of divinity 
is quite true. Thisis bad enough; but it is not what 
the writers of Greek comedy, or the Roman satirists, 
or the early Christian apologists or modern anthro- 
pologists, would have us believe. All these ‘ put the 
cart before the horse ”’ in their several theories on the 
subject. 

In the domain of practical ethics the notion of Maat 
led to excellent results. An act was either right or 
wrong. An assertion was either true or false. And 
from the innumerable inscriptions which still remain in 
attestation of the moral creed of the ancient Egyptians 
we can see that no nation ever possessed a finer sense 
of the highest principles of duty or morality. I have 
elsewhere stated the fact that whereas the translators 
into Coptic of the Bible and of early Christian literature 
carefully avoided all such Egyptian words as savoured 
of heathenism, and replaced them by Greek words, 
they nevertheless found native expressions for the most 
delicate and refined varieties of Christian virtue. 

An Egyptian would no doubt have been sorely 
puzzled had he been asked to define a soul, or to draw 
up a consistent system of psychology. It is extremely 
difficult, not to say impossible, for us to harmonize the 
statements in the extant literature bearing upon the 
subject. But no Egyptian would have hesitated one 
instant in replying to the questions, Is human existence 
limited to the present life ? How long will the life after 
death last? What are the conditions for attaining a 
blessed life after death ? 

Human existence, according to Egyptian ideas, did 
not begin with the present life. Besides the past and 
present, the future generations (the hammemit) are in 
actual existence ; not yet born upon earth, but circling 
round the sun. We are not told how they came into 
being. There is indeed a myth as to the origin of men 
(remet) from the tears of the Sun-god (rem), but this is 
one of those etymological speculations which always 
belong to a comparatively late stage of mythology. 
Late Hindu mythology is full of such etymologies. 


a 


Weighing of the Soul. 


But the doctrine of pre-existence is found among the 
- Greeks as well as the Egyptians, and plays an important 
part in several philosophies. 

But after death, with the Egyptians, came the judg- 
ment; of which numerous pictures are extant in papyri 
and on the walls of tombs. One of these, copied from 
the papyrus of Ani, may be seen in the wall of one of 
the Egyptian rooms in the British Museum. The picture 
is usually called the Psychostasia, or ‘‘ Weighing of the 
Soul.” (See next page.) 

Each person is supposed to be judged according to 
what he has done upon earth. His heart, which 
represents his conscience, is taken from him and put 
into a balance, where it is weighed against Maat, the 
deification of Law or Duty. The deceased has to 
answer as to his conduct with reference to a number 
of sins. The earliest papyri enumerate forty-two, but 
it is possible that this arrangement (although scien- 
tifically very unsystematic) is the result of a compara- 
tively recent recension. The introductory portion of 
the chapter (125th) of the Book of the Dead which 
concerns this judgment, contains another series of sins 
from which the deceased has to clear himself. The 
‘‘ Whole Duty of Man,” as understood in Egypt, may 
be roughly deduced from these two catalogues of sins. 

Thoth, the divine scribe, takes an accurate record 
of the result of the examination. He is called the 
‘¢ Weigher of the Words,” ‘There are several allusions 
to the evidence which is brought to bear upon the 
matter, but the adverse evidence must principally, if 
not entirely, proceed from the person’s own conscience, 
as represented by his heart. 

If the result of the evidence be adverse, one conse- 
quence at least must follow. The unhappy man is 
handed over to a terrible beast called the Devourer. 
Its hind quarters are those of a hippopotamus, the 
middle part is of.a lion, and its mouth is that of a 
crocodile. And the Second Death follows, or, as it is 
sometimes called, Everlasting Death; against which 
there are prayers. I will not venture to say that this 
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is equivalent to annihilation. There are texts which 
seem to imply that the damned are still in existence. 
But I wish to say that very many passages which have 
been supposed to imply a permanent state of punish- 
ment for the wicked have been wrongly interpre‘ed. 
They have no reference whatever to human beings, 
but only concern the mythological enemies of the Sun- 
god. These are different forms of darkness, and really 
represent cloud, fog, eclipse, etc. The Egyptian 
imagination seems to have indulged itself in the most 
varied speculation about the happiness of the blessed, 
but contented itself with disposing of the wicked once 
for all by summary destruction. 

What if the result of the examination were on the 
whole favourable, but not entirely ? Who could 
possibly hold his conscience safe in so minute an 
inquiry? The texts throw but little light on this 
important matter. Yet a place called the Meskat is 
mentioned, which is both a place of punishment and 
also of purification. And the deceased prays that he 
may not be stopped at the Meskat. There are also 
prayers to the divine powers which re-fashion the heart 
after it is taken for the trial, and before it is returned to 
its place ; begging them to pardon (literally, “not to 
know,” ignoscere) what it has done amiss, and not to 
reconstitute it according to the unfavourable evidence 
which has been produced against it. This would seem 
to imply that a further trial might be in store for it. 
But the Book of the Dead takes for granted throughout 
that the trial has had a favourable issue. The heart is 
restored to its place, the mouth opened, and the Words 
of Power are brought to the deceased by Thoth. These 
Words of Power are intended to defend the deceased 
against all hostile attacks, and they are, I believe, very 
much to be identified with the chapters of the Book of 
the Dead. Itis by repeating them that the deceased 
defends himself. The attacks made upon him do not 
proceed from evil spirits, but from various ministers of 
divine justice. 

The happiness of the departed is distinctly stated ta 
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be for ever and ever. But it is of two kinds, if not 
three. They are so different, that we must suppose the 
deceased person to have the power of choosing at any 
moment which mode of existence he will assume. And 
this is in fact stated to be the case. 

He has, first, the power to come forth upon earth 
by day in any form that he pleases. He has, also, 
blissful dwellings allotted to him in Elysian abodes, 
the Sechet Aarru and the Sechet hotespu, where the corn 
grows in gigantic forms. And here he eats and drinks 
and exercises every physical function exactly as he did 
upon earth. There are special chapters providing for 
the resurrection of his body. So far his existence only 
differs from the earthly course in being simply happy. 
But a third form of existence is essentially divine. 
Every part of-his body is assimilated to some deity: he 
becomes one of the heavenly host, and he is not only 
admitted into the boat of the Sun-god, but has the 
power of identifying himself with any one of the gods. 

With reference to this divine life the texts discovered 
in the Pyramids are even more express than those of 
the Book of the Dead. The deceased person is in fact 
the Sun-god, and all that can possibly be asserted of 
the gods is true with regard to him. He is himself 
absorbed in the divine life. 

Although no copy of the Book of the Dead is as old 
as the Pyramids of Unas and Teta, I have no doubt 
that the doctrine of the Pyramid texts is really posterior 
in time to that of the Book of the Dead. The modest 
I‘lysian life of the latter could not have been invented 
after the imagination had been spoilt by the gaudy 
splendours of the Pyramid texts. 

There was always in the religion of Egypt a tendency 
to Pantheism. Monotheism might have resulted had it 
been recognised that the nuteru (which we translate 
gods) were but the natural laws, “ fulfilling the word” 
of Him who made them, the Nutar who is so frequently 
mentioned in Egyptian texts. But the only real essay 
in this direction was the unfortunate attempt of Chu- 
en-Aten or Amenophis IV., to merge the Egyptian 
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worship in that of the Sun disk. The official theology 
of the succeeding age was a Solar Pantheism, ruinous 
to morality, for right and wrong are obsolete ideas in 
such a system. If ‘‘ whatever is is right’? and divine, 
there can be no wrong. 

There are one or two points on which it may be worth 
while to say a few words. 

The Egyptians have been represented as holding the 
doctrine of metempsychosis. They held nothing of the 
kind. Metempsychosis, as it is properly understood in 
Indo-European systems, was a compulsory transforma- 
tion by way of punishment for sin. The Book of the 
Dead allows the deceased person to assume every 
form he pleases, and whenever he desires it. And it 
is only ignorance that can talk as if the deceased 
after a certain number of years had to assume certain 
forms, 

I have according to the Book of the Dead described 
the career of the deceased after a successful judgment 
as simply blissful, and without end. 

A very plausible objection might be made to this; 
namely, that offerings were made by the living to the 
departed of bread, beer, beef, game, wine, incense, 
flowers, and other things, and that the living are 
frequently implored to say the prayers, that the 
deceased should obtain these offerings. Is it not, 
therefore, certain that the deceased is really dependent 
upon the living for his sustenance in the next world, 
and that when the offerings cease his precarious bliss 
must necessarily come to an end ? 

This would be true if the ancient Egyptians had 
reasoned like people in this nineteenth century who 
have no religion, and are the worst judges of those 
who had. It is certain that after a favourable judg- 
ment in the Netherworld nothing could upset the 
happiness of the departed. He was absolutely inde- 
pendent of earthly things. Provision was made for 
him at the tables of Osiris and Ra. The offerings were 
due to him from the piety of the living, but the chief 
advantage was for them. It would be remembered to 
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their credit that they had performed their duties to the 
gods and to the “ glorified ” ones, 

I will just touch upon another point. It is some- 
times asked how it comes that the Hebrews sojourned 
for so long a time among a people who so decidedly 
believed in the soul’s immortality, and yet themselves 
ignored the doctrine untila much later period than that 
of the Exodus. But I only touch upon this point for the 
purpose of directing attention to the intrinsic value of 
arguments which have been used upon the subject. 

It was formerly argued that because the Mosaic Law 
was silent on the subject of immortality, the doctrine 
itself was unknown in Israel. But the very persons 
who formerly used this argument believe now that the 
whole of the Mosaic Law, as we have it in our Bibles, 
was written at an extremely late period; at a period, 
in fact, when there is historical proof that immortality 
was the established belief of the Hebrew nation. This 
is a most instructive example of the value of the 
argumentum a silentio. But surely such a fact as the 
evocation of Samuel by the witch of Endor at Saul’s 
request, ought long ago to have inspired doubts as to 
what was said by sceptics about the belief of the 
Hebrews. 

There is a melancholy interest in the ancient religion 
of Egypt, as there is indeed in the history of every 
religion, whether false or true. God has never left 
Himself without a witness, but His merciful purposes 
have everywhere been thwarted by man’s folly. And 
so it will continue, no doubt, until the time be come for 
which we daily pray, that “ God’s Kingdom come, and 
that His will be done upon earth as it is in heaven.” 

The features of the Egyptian religion upon which I 
have laid special stress, are :— 

1. The recognition of the fixed regularity, order, and 
law in the universe as evidencing Divine intelligence 
and resistless power. 

2. The recognition of a high-toned code of practical 
ethics, unsurpassed at any period of the world’s 
history, 
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3. The belief in a judgment after death, awarding 
reward or punishment according to the deeds done and 
the words spoken, even in thought. And the evidence 
of conscience as conducive to the judgment. 

4. The eternity of happiness granted to well-doers.’ 


I am also able to give here a statement, specially 
prepared by Mr. Theodore Pinches, of the British 
Museum, a distinguished Assyriologist, on the 
ideas of the Assyrians with regard to a future 
state. This statement is not only of value for the 
light it sheds on Assyrian beliefs, but also, as 
we shall see, from the fact that such were the 
beliefs of the people from whom the Patriarch 
Abraham had gone forth. 


‘DID THE BABYLONIANS BELIEVE IN A 
FUTURE LIFE? 


By Mr. THEopoRE PINCHEs.. 


One of the oftenest quoted passages in favour 
of the Babylonians and Assyrians believing in a life 
beyond the grave is in the descent of Istar into 
Hades, where, in “‘the land of no return,’ ruled over 
by Eres-ki-gal, queen of Hades, the shades of the 
dead are said to have dwelt, dust their nourishment, 
mud their food, and clothed, like birds, in a dress of 
feathers. This, however, was a place of punishment, 
and seems, like the Hades of the Greeks, to have had 
a watery barrier to keep away any that might be 
regarded as intruders. Thus Istar, when she descended 
to seek her husband Tammuz, called out to the keeper 
of the gate (nigab bébi), or porter, to open the gate, 
calling him “keeper of the waters” (nigab mé). In 
connection with this it may be mentioned that, as Mr. 
T. Tyler has pointed out, there are, on certain cylinder- 
seals, representations of creatures ‘“ clothed, like birds,” 
with feathers, who are being led into the presence of 
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a seated deity (probably the god of the waters, Ea or 


Aé = Oannes), as if for judgment. If this be the true 
interpretation of the scene, it may be supposed that the 
Babylonians believed that the souls of the departed 
were judged, and suffered the penalty for the evil deeds 
which they had committed whilst on earth. 

So much for the lower place. The upper place is 
described in the following lines :— 


** Wash thy hands, purify thy hands! 

Let the gods, thy true brothers, wash their hands, ae 
their hands ! 

Eat glorious foods from a glorious dish; 

Drink glorious water from a glorious vessel ! 

Let thy ear be for the judgment of (apparently = 
‘delivered to”) the king, the son of his god (appa- 
rently = Listen to the eaament which the faithful man, 
who may be regarded as of royal blood, and as the 
son of his god, receives), 

Learn his judgment and his command” (apparently 
=“the judgment and command given to him”). 


The text is a mere fragment, but it may nevertheless 
be regarded as a description of a good man after 
death, admitted to full brotherhood with the gods, 
eating and drinking pleasant things, and awaiting calmly 
that judgment which he knows will be in his favour. 

This view is supported by the last column of the 
twelfth tablet of the Gilgames-series, which apparently 
refers to Ea-bani, the departed friend of Gilgames. 
The text reads as follows :— 


‘He is lying on a couch, and fglorijous water he drinks— 
Him, who in battle was smitten, 
Thou hast seen—(and) I shall see! 
His father and his mother support his head, and his wife 
[rests ?] upon [his breast ?}— 
Him, whose body lies in the ground, 
Thou hast seen—(and) I shall see! 
His spirit does not lie in the earth— 
Him, whose spirit has no care, 
Thou hast seen—(and) I shall see!” 
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The dead hero is here represented, as in the extract 
above, as drinking ‘“ glorious’ water, and in another 
lost portion the glorious food which he ate was 
probably mentioned also. As this tablet is supposed 
to be the last of the series, it probably records he: e th» 
last words of the hero Gilgames, who, in the hou of 


his departing, thinks of his old satyr-like friend and 


counsellor, news of whose happiness in the realm of 
bliss he has heard, and to the meeting with whom he 
looks forward with pleasure and longing.’ 


Besides the Egyptians and the Assyrians, Greek 
and Roman, Chinese and Indian had their heaven 
and hell. The Children of the Sun and the Desert 
looked to a paradise among green fields and bright 
cool rivers and shady groves. The warrior sons 
of the frozen north longed for a heaven where they 
might hunt the boar, and enjoy the excitements of 
battle; some of baser type anticipated a future of 
sensual delights. All painted their heavens after 
their kings. The local colours and occupations 
of the heathen heavens were after the promptings 
of the heart. They were confused and un- 
warranted by the discoveries of reason, and they 
were as much calculated to perplex the soul as to 
assuage its anxieties or guide its aspirations. No 
doubt the heathen conjectured many things 
regarding the condition of departed man, but 
their conjectures were lke the unsubstantial 
memories of a dream, flitting away at dawn, 
before the realities of flesh and blood and reason. 

We find also among the heathen filial and reve- 
rential feelings towards the dead, and the analogies 
of nature, which so closely fall in with the doctrine 
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of the resurrection, were as visible to them as they 
are to us; but the analogies could only be discovered 
when the doctrine was made known; and even in 
Athens the resurrection of the dead was regarded 
as a new thing, for ‘When they heard of the 
resurrection of the dead, some mocked ; and others 
said, We will hear thee concerning this yet again’ 
(Acts xvii. 82). 

No one of the ancient heathen whose writings 
have survived discoursed so beautifully of im- 
mortality as Plato. In his Gorgias, Phedo, and 
Timeeus, he seems not far from the kingdom of 
heaven, and indeed a light above the brightness of 
the common firmament lies across his philosophy, 
and shines through his dialogues. His arguments 
were taken up and developed by Ficinus; and in 
later times they have been made popular by 
Leibnitz, Moses Mendelssohn, and Goeschel. But 
the Platonic argument falls short of demonstra- 
tion, and it is doubtful if it ever carried absolute 
conviction to many souls apart from the lght 
of the Gospel. Plato, and those who repro- 
duced his arguments and theories regarding the 
imperishability of individual souls, had twilight 
glimpses of immortality; but they played with 
a beautiful hope, rather than with a demonstrated 
truth. 


Cicero, in his Quest. Tusc. 1., 11, says: 


‘T have read and re-read Plato’s Phedo, but how it is I 
know not. While I read I assent. When, howeyer, I put 
aside the book, and begin to cogitate for myself on the im- 
mortality of souls, all my assent slips away.’ 


The Veil Rent. 


‘Unless we are utterly mistaken,’ says M. 
Kdmond de Pressensé, ‘as to the religious and 
philosophical development of the ancient world, 
it seems that if that world had a glimpse of the 
moral idea which is at the same time human and 
divine, that is all that can be said; the thick 
clouds by which it was veiled before the eyes of 
the world were not dissipated.’ ! 

This being so, we long for more certainty than 
we can have from the speculations of Plato, or 
the admissions of philosophy, for more light than 
the nations had, for stronger proof than an 
intuition of immortality. The heart aches and 
yearns for one gleam of certainty to shine through 
the darkness, and this full certainty we have that 
Christ hath abolished death and brought life and 
immortality to light by the Gospel. He has rent 
the veil, and we see. 


(6) The Idea of Life and Immortality among 
the Jews. 


As far as we know, God spoke directly to the 
Semites, and to the Semites only. His purpose of 
mercy, like a line of light, runs all down the Hebrew 
Scriptures, and through the whole length of that 
Divine ray the doctrine of everlasting life extends 
like a luminous thread of gold. The chosen 
people had the Gospel shadowed forth in broad 
outhne, and immortal life—which is a cardinal 
doctrine of the Gospel—was shadowed forth too ; 


1 TL’ Ancien Monde et le Christianisme, p. 654. 
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and throughout the whole of the Bible we find 
traces of the resurrection idea. 

This fact has come to be not only ignored by a 
class of critics, but also to be demed; and by 
persistent denial and hardy assertion, it has come 
to be widely believed that the Jews in ancient 
times were ignorant of the doctrine of the resur- 
rection, and that only at a comparatively late 
period the idea had reached them. 

ee Professor Cheyne, in an article published in 
Calcutta,! and intended for Indian and European 
Christians, makes the following assertion : 

‘It involves a much greater strain upon faith to hold that 

the wonderful intuition of immortality was granted so early 


as the times of David and Solomon, than to bring the Psalms 
in question down to the late Persian age.’ 


This statement, which was intended by the 
Professor to support his theory as to the com- 
paratively modern origin of the Psalms, was 

Mr. some’g criticised by Mr. Gladstone in Lhe Nineteenth 

criticism. Century for October, 1891, in an article of wide 
research and marvellous brilliancy.2. To me it 
seems sufficient to read Professor Cheyne’s remarks 
in the light of what has been already advanced 
from Assyria and Egypt. 

Abraham, the head of the tribe and father of 
the faithful, came out from among a_ people 
who had hopes of a resurrection. The great 
patriarch, in the convulsion that led to his sever- 

1 Indian Church Quarterly Review, April, 1891. 


2 See also Present Day Tract, No. 71: The ‘Psalms of 
David’ and Modern Criticism, by S. G. Green, D.D. 
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— 


ance from his idolatrous brethren, would not be 


hikely to fail to carry with him the resurrection 
doctrine, nor slow to hand it down to his children. 
And we know that his faith rested secure on the 
doctrine; for ‘By faith Abraham, being tried, 
offered up Isaac, accounting that God is able to 
raise up, even from the dead’ (Heb. xi. 17, R.V.). 

In the light from Egypt the professor’s words 
appear still more amazing. So far from its 
being a ‘strain upon faith’ to believe that the 
Israelites after the Exodus had the ‘intuition of 
immortality ’ granted so early, it is inconceivable 
that the people of Israel should have lived so long 
among the Egyptians, and observed their elaborate 
Ritual of the Dead, and not to some extent have 
become possessed of the idea of immortality, or 
that their great leader, Moses, should have left 
them ignorant of a doctrine which he knew so 
well. Such assertions by Professor Cheyne in- 
volve a ‘strain upon’ common intelligence. | 

As we shall see, the Hebrews were possessed of 


the resurrection idea at every period of their t 


history, and our Lord Jesus has shown us that on 
the call of Moses the future life was made known 
to him. ‘But that the dead are raised, even 
Moses showed, in the place concerning the Bush, 
when he called the Lord the God of Abraham, 
and the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob: now 
He is not the God of the dead, but of the living’ 
(Luke xx. 87, 38). The resurrection idea is 
not limited to post-Assyrian or post-Egyptian 
times. The translation of Enoch, who walked 
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with God, probably occurred about the middle of 
the century that lay between the death of Adam 
and the death of Seth. That event must have 
suggested to the antediluvian world that there 
was a place with God suitable for the body and 
human existence, and that God would take to the 
same place all who held like communion with 
Him. And even at an earlier period in the history 
of our race, the hope of life was wrapped up in 
the first Gospel promise that fell on the ears of 
the exiles from Eden: ‘I will put enmity between 
thee and the woman, and between thy seed and 
her seed. It shall bruise thy head, and thou 
shalt bruise his heel’ (Gen. i. 15). Through the 
serpent’s: temptation our first parents had fallen 
under the ban of death; but by the seed of the 
woman the enemy’s head would be crushed, and 
man’s lost birthright of life and immortality 
restored. 

The embalming of the body of Jacob (Gen. 1. 2) 
was carried out in accordance with Egyptian 
custom, which was grounded on a belief that the 
soul would return to the body in anticipation of a 
future resurrection. Whatever may have been 
Joseph’s motive in sanctioning the embalming of 
his father, he could not have been ignorant of the 
resurrection hopes by which in the Egyptian mind 
the rite was invested. 

The doctrine of life beyond death is confidently 
assumed in the Psalms: 

‘For Thou wilt not leave my soul to Sheol: 
neither wilt Thou suffer Thine Holy One to see 


David’s Confidence. 


corruption’ (Psalm xvi. 10). Any doubt regarding 
the true meaning of this passage has been set at 
rest by the Apostle Peter in Acts 1. 25-31. In 
Psalm xvii. 15 David expresses the firm faith that 
when life has gone, and the sleep of death ter- 
minated, all his longings would be satisfied when 
he beheid God manifest in the flesh: ‘ As for me, 
I shall behold Thy face in righteousness. I shall 
be satishied, when I awake, with Thy likeness.’ 
There are no difficulties of translation in this 
passage, and no grounds to doubt the Davidic 
authorship of the Psalm; but as the doctrine of a 
future life is clearly in the text, the Psalm has 
been relegated to the late Persian period. ‘There 
is no reason for the shadow of a doubt that David 
here expresses his confidence, that though his 
enemies are satisfied with the good things of this 
world, when he awakes out of the sleep of death, 
which to them will be an end of happiness, he 
will be satisfied with God’s likeness. 

In Psalm xlix. the same confidence in a blessed 
resurrection is expressed. The darkest problem 
of existence is dealt with: the prosperity and 
grandeur of the godless in this lite, while the 
righteous seem as if God had forgotten them. 
But the morning comes. ‘They are appointed as 
a flock for Sheol; death shall be their shepherd ; 
and the upright shall have dominion over them in 
the morning; and their beauty shall be for Sheol 
to consume, that there be no habitation for it. But 
God will redeem my soul from the power of Sheol: 
for He shall receive me’ (Psalm xlix. 14, 15). 
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The same dark problem is dealt with in Psalm 
Ixxii. The temporal prosperity of the wicked 
was such, that the Psalmist was staggered at the 
contrast between it and the lot of the righteous. 
But in the calm of the sanctuary he finds the 
abiding presence of God upholding him, and he 
breaks forth with a strong assertion of personal 
immortality. ‘Whom have I in heaven but 
Thee? and there is none upon earth that I desire 
beside Thee. My flesh and my heart faileth: but 
God is the strength of my heart, and my portion 
for ever’ (Psalm lxxiu. 25, 26). 

Though the body with all its powers and the 
heart with all its faculties be destroyed, yet there 
is here confident faith in the perpetuity of personal 
consciousness in God. ‘There is no room in the 
Psalmist’s faith for the thought of annihilation, 
and only the life and immortality brought to light 
by Christ could make such anticipations more clear. 

Saul’s transaction with the witch of Endor, 
recorded in 1 Sam. xxvul., and the penal dealings 
with necromancy, prove that in the days of the 
judges and early kings the popular belief was 
strong in the continuity of life after death. 

In the time of the kings the instinct of immor- 
tality was much strengthened by the raisings of 
the dead in the days of the prophets Elijah and 
Elisha, culminating in the ascent to heaven of 
Elijah himself, in a whirlwind (2 Kings ii. 11). 
However the miracles themselves may be dealt 
with, one thing is clear, that in the days of the 
kings the resurrection idea was a living thing. 
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The power of God’s prophets to raise the dead, 
and the power of God to take a prophet to Him- 
self, without passing through the portal of death, 
were matters of common notoriety and popular 
belief. Like Enoch, Elijah had gone up to the 
paradise of God. 

Hosea, who began to prophesy before Isaiah, losea. 
and continued to do so during the reigns of the 
last six kings of Israel, voices the resurrection 
idea thus: ‘I will ransom them from the puwer 
of the grave; I will redeem them from death ; 

O death, where are thy plagues? O grave, where 
is thy destruction ?’ (Hosea xin. 14). 

A. little later Isaiah proclaimed the same Isaiah. 
doctrine in equally triumphant strains. ‘Thy 
dead shall live; my dead bodies shall arise. 
Awake and sing, ye that dwell in the dust: for 
thy dew is as the dew of herbs, and the earth 
shall cast forth the dead’ (Isaiah xxvi. 19). 

Coming down to the time of the captivity, we Ezekiel. 
find Ezekiel (xxxvii.), the prophet of visions, 
delineating the restoration of Israel by an elaborate 
picture of a vast resurrection scene. The vision, 
although, no doubt, pointing to a national revival, 
starts from the resurrection idea; and it is difficult 
to see how the imagery could have presented itself 
to the prophet’s mind had not this idea already 
taken a firm hold of Jewish belief. 

The Patriarch Job had expressed assured con- Job. 
fidence in resurrection life after death. ‘But I 
know that my Redeemer liveth, and that He shall 
stand up at the last upon the earth: and after 
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my skin hath been thus destroyed, yet from my 
flesh shall I see God’ (Job xix. 25, 26, R.V.). 
When all difficulties of translation have been 
fairly met, the idea of meeting God on the other 
side still remains in this passage. 

The conception becomes still clearer in the Book 
of Daniel. ‘And many of them that sleep in 
the dust of the earth shall awake, some to ever- 
lasting life, and some to shame and everlasting 
contempt’ (Dan. xu. 2). 

Coming to the uncanonical books we find the 
doctrine of the resurrection set forth in unmistak- 
able terms in 2 Mace. vi 14. A dying martyr 
exclaims: ‘It is good, being put to death by men, 
to look for hope from God to be raised up again 
by Him.’ See also Wisdom of Solomon iii. 1-5, 
——a passage from which we derive the current 
expression, ‘a hope full of immortality.’ 

These are a few of the many passages which 
indicate a distinct belief in life and immortality. 
They are scattered throughout the whole Bible, 
from the days of the antediluvian patriarchs till 
the time of the Maccabees; and they show the 
utter baselessness of the assertion that the resur- 
rection was unknown in Old Testament times. 
At the same time, it must be admitted that the 
passages adduced set forth the doctrine of life 
and immortality obscurely, and to a large extent 
as an unproven fact, and that it is only in the 
clear light of the Gospel that the doctrine has 
been fully revealed by and in Jesus Christ, who 
is its cause, its pattern, and its argument. 


Christ's Teaching. 
V. How pin Jesus Curist spring Lire AnD 
ImMMoRTALIYY TO Ligut ? 


1. By His Teaching. He not only made clear 
the doctrine of the resurrection generally, but He 
predicted His own rising from the dead, which He 
declared would be according to the Scriptures. 

The Sadducees, a Jewish sect, existed as a 
protest against the belief that God’s government 


was based on the doctrine of future rewards and’ 


punishments. While they held by the letter of 
the written word, they denied the doctrine of the 
resurrection. Like some modern critics, they held 
that Moses had made no reference to immortality 
in the Pentateuch, and they explained away the 
references to the subject in the subsequent books 
of the Old Testament. An interview between 
Jesus and the Sadducees is recorded in the Gospel 
according to St. Matthew (xxi. 23-32). The 
Sadducees, who were in constant conflict with the 
Pharisees on the question of the resurrection, 
placed before Jesus an extreme, though possible 
case, which was probably one of the stock argu- 
ments with which they perplexed the Pharisees, 
and which no doubt seemed to them fatal to 
the doctrine of the resurrection. 

Our Lord’s reply laid bare the twofold source 
of their scepticism. Their attempt to reduce the 
doctrine of the resurrection to an absurdity, by 
a story of a woman who had been married 
to seven brothers in succession, revealed their 
ignorance of the Scriptures and of the power of God. 
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If they had known God’s power, they would have 
known that He who created life was able to revive 
and sustain life. If they had known Moses, whose 
supposed silence regarding the resurrection they 
had construed into an argument against the 
doctrine, they would have known that the words 
of Moses, rightly understood, not only revealed 
the life beyond the grave, but also the relation of 
man to God in that life. 

Moses’s « . , , As touching the resurrection of the 

testimony i: 

considered. (ead, have ye not read that which was spoken 
unto you by God, saying, I am the God of 
Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and the God of 
Jacob? God is not the God of the dead, but of 
the living’ (xxii. 81, 32). Hundreds of years 
after the deaths of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
God, by the mouth of Moses, had declared Him- 
self their God. He does not declare that He was 
their God, or that He had been their God during 
their sojourn on earth, but He says, ‘I am’ their 
God. This testimony of Moses, to whom the 
Sadducees had appealed, completely overthrew 
their materialistic doctrine. ‘For God is not the 
God of the dead, but of the living.’ Christ showed 
the Sadducees that the declaration of the living 
God with regard to the dead patriarchs contained 
the seed of incorruptibility and the hope of 
immortality. 

For those who believe in Christ’s words and 
trust Him, His explanation of the passage is 
authoritative and final. Jesus Christ not only 
knew the mind of God, but it was He Himself 
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who had appeared to Moses, and uttered the 
words. He knew the Divine intent and full 
significance of the declaration. As Meyer says in 
reply to Strauss: 

‘Our Lorp here testified to the conscious intent of God in 
speaking the words. God uttered them, He tells us, in the 


consciousness of the still enduring existence of His peculiar 
relations to Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob.’ 


The Sadducees, like modern sceptics, assumed 
that Moses had not spoken of the resurrection. 
This assumption they used as an argument against 
the doctrine of immortality. Our Lord, in reply, 
does not go to the direct testimony of the prophets, 
but, as in Luke (xx, 87) He declares ‘even Moses 
has shown.’ We have already pointed out the 
absurdity of the assumption that Moses, who knew 
all about Egyptian beliefs and customs, could be 
ignorant of the doctrine of the resurrection ; but we 
have not to deal with the matter by an a priors 
argument, or to rest our belief on probabilities, 
however plausible. Christ has placed the matter 
beyond doubt or cavil, to all who accept His autho- 
rity. In the words of Jerome: 

‘He proves that Abraham’s soul is still alive ; for God calls 
Himself his God, and He is the God of the living, and so is 


inferred the resurrection of the body, which, together with 
the soul, hath done good or evil.’ 


We thus learn that our relationship to God 
contains the pledge and promise of immortality. 

In the Gospel of St. Luke, Christ speaks of the 
resurrection as a rewarding time, the influence of 
which should be felt on our daily procedure. 
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We are not to act merely with a view to imme- 
diate recompense, but even our social hospitalities, 
if rightly conducted, shall not be forgotten in the 
great day. ‘For thou shalt be recompensed in 
the resurrection of the just’ (Luke xiv. 14). 

Our blessed Lord emphasizes this doctrine more 
fully in the great judgment scene in the Gospel of St. 
Matthew (xxv. 31-46), where He draws aside the 
curtain that conceals from our view the world beyond 
the tomb, and permits us to look in on the grand 
assize, Where the doom of all shall be finally 
determined and irrevocably sealed. We see the 
whole human family moving in resurrection life and 
thronging up from their scattered resting-places. 
We observe them filing off to right and left of 
the Judge, as the sheep and goats of a Syrian 
flock separate and file off to their several folds. 
We are permitted to hear the pleadings of those 
on either hand of the Judge, and the ‘ Come, ye 
blessed of My Father,’ followed by ‘ Depart from 
Me, ye cursed; and we see those on the left hand 
hurried off to the place of despair, while those on 
the mght hand ascend to the home of joy and 
bliss. And as we gaze on the glorified Son of 
Man—Shepherd, Judge, King—encompassed by 
the serried ranks of heaven, enthroned above the 
countless myriads of earth, we are dazzled by the 
splendour of the scene to which we move, we are 
appalled by the vastness of the issues in which we 
shall be involved. And as we feel the pressure of 
the world to come, and apprehend the dread reality 
of the resurrection, we are taught that the final 
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issues depend on the common duties of our lowly 
lives. Saved by faith, we are judged by 
works. The high spiritual impulses by which we 
have been moved to worship and adore, shall 
doubtless be remembered; but our acts of faith 
and labours of love shall be passed in solemn 
review, as determining elements in the last decision. 
And just as at the bush He declared Himself the 
God of the patriarchs, who lived in Him; so on 
the judgment seat He proclaims Himself one with 
His people, whose interests He declares are His 
interests. He who pushed aside an earthly crown, 
and now sways the sceptre of the universe, accepts 
an alms given to a beggar. ‘Inasmuch as ye 
did it unto one of these My brethren, even these 
least, ye did it unto Me’ (Matt. xxv. 40). 

Thus our Saviour Jesus Christ brought hfe and 
immortality to light, by telling not only of the life 
that was hid with Christ in. God, but also by 
depicting the resurrection scene, and showing its 
tremendous bearings on our present life. An 
awfully vivid light is thrown on the relation of 
life beyond the tomb and the daily duties on this 
side. On the broad outlines there le no shadows. 

Looking at John v. 21-29, we see that Christ 
advances from the doctrine of the resurrection 
of the soul here on earth from death to life, 
‘hath eternal life . . hath passed out of death 
into life’ (ver. 24), to the doctrine that all bodies 
shall be raised up at the general resurrection. 
‘he Divine laws are the rules of life for the 
entire man, and not for the soul only. By body 
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and soul united they are obeyed or violated. The 
soul designs, the body as an instrument executes, 
or through the senses the carnal affections weigh 
down, degrade and debase the soul. Hence it 
follows that there shall be a _ resurrection to 
judgment, when body and soul reunited shall be 
judged according to the deeds done in the body. 
But our Blessed Lord goes farther still in bringing 
the future to light. He Himself shall call the 
dead from their graves, and He, the Son of Man, 
shall be their judge. They who are to be judged 
shall behold their Judge. Man shall be judged 
by Man, and they shall see His face and hear His 
voice. 

Jesus also stoops to our capacities, and gives 
the doctrine under a figure: ‘Except a grain of 
wheat fall into the earth and die, it abideth alone; 
but if it die, it beareth much fruit’ (John xii. 24). 
And St. Paul has developed the figure, and made 
it the groundwork of his great resurrection argu- 
ment. The little seed dropped into the furrow 
contains the germ of the future plant. It rots in 
the earth, but it sends forth the delicate bud, and 
the tender shoot, and the lustrous leaves, and the 
odorous flowers, and the fruit is matured, identical 
with the seed dropped into the furrow. So says 
the apostle: ‘It is sown a natural body, it is 
raised a spiritual body’ (1 Cor. xv. 44), just as 
the little seed sown in insignificance, and passing 
through corruption, is raised into the lovely 
plant. 

Similar analogies lie all along our path. That 
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lark soaring like a speck in the lofty blue, once 
lay quietly imprisoned, in a fluid mass, within a 
shell. That butterfly that gaily fits from flower 
to flower, and drinks their honey juice, was once 
an unsightly object. It gorged on the leaf of some 
plant. Then it spun itself a silken shroud, in 
which, for days and months, it lay motionless; 
but at last it has burst forth a thing of beauty in 
the joyous light. Such is the believer's lot. To 
live here for a brief span, then rest in the grave, 
then burst forth, not like the gilded butterfly, to 
deck the day and die in the twilight, but in glory 
and beauty to sparkle for ever in the crown of the 
Redeemer. These bodies, now frail and decaying 
and mortal, shall rise from the grave the same, 
but changed, only taken down to be gloriously 
rebuilt. Death shail have no more dominion 
over them. The analogies of nature which he 
along our path are now visible enough, since 
Christ has brought life and immortality to ight. 


92. By His Miracles. ‘The act is stronger than 
the word;’ and Christ, who is the Word, proceeds 
to resurrection acts, which are words of life for 
us. Let us look at afew of these acts of tender 
sympathy and almighty power. 

Jairus, a ruler of the Synagogue, came to Jesus 
one day, and fell down at His feet, for his ‘little 
daughter lay at the point of death” And Jesus 
went with the sorrowing father; but while they 
were going the news met them that the maid was 
dead. Jesus comforted the bereaved father with 
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the words: ‘ Fear not, only believe’ (Mark v. 86). 
‘Taking the child by the hand He saith unto her, 
Talitha cumi; which is, being interpreted, Damsel, 
I say unto thee, arise. And straightway the 
damsel rose up and walked’ (Mark v. 41, 42). 

At Nain a dead man was carried out for burial. 
He was the only son of his mother, and she was 
a widow. Jesus, approaching the gate, met the 
funeral procession. His compassion was moved; 
and saying to the widow, ‘Weep not, He came 
nigh, and touched the bier; and the bearers stood 
still, And He said, Young man, I say unto thee, 
Arise. And he that was dead sat up and began 
to speak. And He gave him to his mother’ 
(Luke vi. 18-15). 

In these miracles we see not only Divine com- 
passion, backed up by almighty power, but we 
mark progress in procedure. A. distinet advance 
from less to more in Christ’s acts. 

In the case of Jairus’s daughter, the maid was 
just dead. Unbelief might have said she was 
simply in a swoon, that it was a mere temporary 
suspension of the vital functions; but at Nain the 
dead man ‘ was carried out,’ the funeral procession 
was on its way to the newly-dug grave. Still 
there was room for unbelief even here, as funerals 
in the East follow quickly on the heels of death. 
Let us, then, go for stronger evidence to a scene 
of surpassing interest and tenderness. 

The happy family circle in Bethany has been 
broken. (John xi.) Lazarus, on whom his sisters 
leant, has died, and the women are alone, though 
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the mourners fill their cottage. When the blow 
of death falls on our dearest we bear our burden 
alone in the midst of thousands. 

The sisters weep, the Jews weep, for genuine 
erief will have sympathy. They weep, Jesus 
reproves them not. They weep, ‘Jesus groaned 
in spirit.’ Jesus hath for ever consecrated tears 
for the dead, for by the grave of His friend 
Lazarus ‘Jesus wept.’ 

The whole scene is as natural as tender, and 
every item is stamped with the seal of selt- 
evidencing simplicity. 

Martha, the active and enterprising sister, 
breaks the silence. ‘Lord, if Thou hadst been 
here, my brother had not died,’ the utterance otf 
baffled confidence, but not of blame. ‘Jesus said 
unto her, Thy brother shall rise again. Martha 
saith unto Him, I know that he shall rise again 
at the resurrection at the last day’ (John xi. 23, 
24), Martha has aclear conception of the doc- 
trine of the resurrection, though as yet she does 
not know that, through the Friend of the broken 
family, the Weeper by her brother’s grave, death 
shall be destroyed and the dead raised. ‘Jesus 
said unto her, I am the Resurrection and the Life’ 
(ver. 25). Here Jesus Christ, by the grave of a 
dead man, dead four days, in a hot climate, 
proclaims Himself the Resurrection, and the Giver 
of life, and then by His almighty power proves His 
doetrine by a fact. In the case of Lazarus there 
was no room for doubt as to the man being dead. 
Martha, knowing the rapidity with which decom. 

BE 
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position sets in, ‘saith unto Him, Lorp, by this 
time he stinketh: for he hath been dead four 
days’ (ver. 89). In this scene at Bethany we 
not only hear Jesus Christ proclaiming the doctrine 
of the resurrection, but we see Him proving the 
doctrine by the fact. 


3. By His own Resurrection. The resurrection 
of Christ is the crowning fact of the Gospel. 

Hence St. Paul made it the basis of his great 
argument for immortality, in his First Epistle to 
the Corinthians (xv.). Hence the apostles went 
everywhere preaching the resurrection. Hence 
Jesus showed Himself so often alive, and to so 
many of His di.ciples, after His resurrection. The 
resurrection of Christ was not only a proof that 
His mission was Divine, and His Atonement 
accepted, but itis the great pledge of our resur- 
rection also. ‘For if the dead are not raised, 
neither hath Christ been raised’ (1 Cor. xy. 16). 
‘ But now hath Christ been raised from the dead’ the 
firstiruits of them that are asleep’ (ver. 20). ‘He 
showed Himself alive after His passion by many 
proofs, appearing unto them by the space of forty 
days, and speaking of the things pertaining to 
the kingdom of God’ (Acts i. 8). Christ is 
risen, therefore the dead rise. 

The words of our blessed Lord are very won- 
derful: ‘I am the Resurrection and the Life’ 
(John xi, 25). He is the Resurrection of the dead, 
and the Life of the living. When He died His 
people died in Him. When He rose His people 
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rose in Him. ‘For ye died, and your life is hid 
with Christ in God. When Christ, who is our life, 
shall be manifested, then shall ye also in Him be 
manifested in glory’ (Col. i. 3, 4). 

The Messiahship of Christ is bound up in His 
own teaching with the doctrine of the resurrection. 
When asked for a sign to justify His authoritative 
acts in the Temple, ‘Jesus answered and said 
unto them, Destroy this temple, and in three days 
I will raise it up... But He spake of the 
temple of His body’ (John u. 19, 21). 

Again the Pharisees asked Him for a sign, and 
He gave them the sign, Jonah, as a prophecy and 
typical representation of Himself, ‘For as Jonah 
was three days and three nights in the belly of 
the whale; so shall the Son of Man be three 
days and three nights in the heart of the earth’ 
(Matt. xu. 40). : 

He predicted to His disciples His own death, 
and also His resurrection on the third day (Matt. 
eyitee eevee 25) xx. 19 5) Markox..343) Luke 
xviii. 38, xxiv. 7). He thus, to fmend and foe, 
staked His Messiahship on His rising from the 
erave. That was to be the touchstone by which 
all might test the validity of His claims, the sign 
and seal that He was the sent of God, His 
credentials as the true Messiah. 

Our Lord Jesus, having thus clearly foretold 
the decease which He was about to accomplish at 
Jerusalem, entered the valley of death, and closed 
with the ruthless destroyer of life. The corn of 
wheat had fallen into the ground. 


He predicts 
it. 
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He has declared Himself the Resurrection and 
the Life, and the Giver of life to His people in 
Him. He has shown His power to relax the 
locked embrace of death. Now He has died like 
a common man, and lies in a common tomb. 
Has He also succumbed to the stroke of the fell 
destroyer? If so, the last hope of the human 
race has become extinct in the grave of Christ. 
But the weary hours passed, and the world’s 
great Haster dawned, and Christ, who is our life, 
laid aside the grave-clothes, stepped forth into the 
living eternity, having abolished and destroyed 
our death, and with the germ of our lives in His. 
In His death He hath abolished ours; and so, 
because He lives, we shall live also. 

Thus our Saviour Jesus Christ hath abolished 
death, and hath brought life and immortality to 
light through the Gospel. 


VI. EviIpENcE or THESE ResurrRecTION Facts.! 


We cannot hope for mathematical demonstra- 
tion in dealing with matters of history, but we 
have testimony overwhelming and convincing 
with regard to the resurrection of our Lord Jesus 
from the dead. 

It is well known that the miracle of Christ’s 


+ On the subject of this section see also Tract 2 of the 
present series: Zhe Historical Evidence of the Resurrection of 
Jesus Christ from the Dead, by Prebendary Row; and Tract 45: 
The Resurrection of Jesus Christ, in its Historical, Doctrinal, Moral, 
and Spiritual Aspects, by the Rev. R. M’Cheyne Edgar, D.D. 
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Hume and Strauss and their followers, on the 
ground that our belief in it rests on testimony, 
and not on experience; but as the testimony 
rests on experience, we have ultimately to deal 
with the credibility of the testimony. 

Hume also tries to discredit the miracle itself, 
but he only discredits the absurd definition that 
a miracle is a ‘violation of the laws of nature.’ 
Such a definition implies that we know what the 
laws of nature are. This is an assumption that we 
have no right to make, and which cannot, from 
the nature of the case, be proved. We stand in 
the instant of time; but could we look round 
the whole cycle of eternity, we might discover 
that God works in His miracles according to 
the higher laws of nature. And surely in 
loosing the bondage of sin, and giving immortal 
life full and free course, God is giving effect to 
what, we may assume, are His own laws, by 
setting aside sin, and death its consequence, which 
might rather be considered as interferences with 
His laws of life. 

If we were content to look on miracles as events 
so far removed from common experiences as 
infallibly to show the hand of God specially at 
work among His own forces, we should give less 
room for sceptics to declare that they have 
disposed of miracles, when, as a matter of fact, 
they have only been dealing with unscientific 
definitions. 

When Almighty God puts forth His special 
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power it is not to create disorder, but to re- 
establish the order interfered with by the culpable 
enterprises of His subjects. God’s interferences 
are, surely, in vindication of His own righteous 
laws, not in violation of them. I need not waste 
time over this point, for the more candid sceptics 
have long since thrown Hume’s argument over- 
board. Professor Huxley says, 

Admission ‘The definition of a miracle as a “ violation of the laws of 

eg nature” is, in reality, an employment of language which, on 
the face of the matter, cannot be justified.” | 

The evidence for the resurrection of our 

blessed Lord is abundant, cumulative, over- 
whelming. Let us survey it in comprehensive 
outline. We begin with 


(a) Lhe Testimony of the Women. 


Witness of Matt. xxvii. 1-10 ; Mark xvi. 1-8; Luke xxiv. 
ayer I-11 John :xx. 1-18. 

The women who had been last at the cross 
were first at the tomb. The body, taken from the 
cross, had been hurriedly laid in the sepulchre, 
and the mourners were obliged to rest during 
the sabbath ; but by the early dawn on the first 
day of the week they were astir, intent on the 
last lowly and loving rites to the body of their 
dead Friend. , 

Love forgets obstacles, and it was only when 
they came near to the rock-hewn tomb that they 
thought of the great stone that had been rolled 


1 Huxley’s Hume, p. 181. 
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across its entrance. But when they arrived, 
the stone had been rolled away. An earth- 
quake had shaken the terraced hills of Judea. 
An angel had descended, and the Roman guard 
were paralysed with terror, and became as dead 
men. It is probable that a considerable band 
of women accompanied the chief mourners, as 
is still the custom in similar sorrow. Keeping 
this in view, the apparent discrepancies in the 
four accounts, of which so much has been made, 
wholly disappear. The women find the stone 
rolled away, and the body of the beloved dead 
gone. In consternation, Mary Magdalene hurries 
off to tell the disciples. 


(b) Testimony of Peter and John. 


These two disciples, having heard of the empty 
tomb from Mary of Magdala, instantly proceeded 
to the sepulchre. They ran in hot haste, John, 
the younger man, going in advance of Peter 
(John xx. 4). When they had reached the tomb, 
John, the gentler and more sensitive, hesitated to 
enter the resting-place of the dead, but the 
impulsive and firm-nerved Peter stepped in 
directly. John entered after Peter. Both dis- 
ciples saw the grave-clothes neatly folded and 
laid aside, unlike the work of a tomb-plunderer. 
Both men looked on the same facts; but while 
Peter went to his home ‘wondering in himself’ 
(Luke xxiv. 12), John took in the full signifi- 
cance of the empty vault. He recognised that 
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the Lord was risen. ‘He saw, and believed’ 
(John xx. 8). 

John is, therefore, the first believer in the 
resurrection. He believed, though he had not 
seen. He believed before the risen Saviour had 
manifested. Himself. The second believer in the 
resurrection of the Saviour was Mary Magdalene ; 
but she believed when the Lord revealed Himself 
to her. Renan’s taunt is, therefore, the result of 
ignorance, when he declares that it was Mary 
Magdalene who gave to the world the doctrine 
of a risen Saviour. In succession, Jesus showed | 
Himself to the other sorrowing women, to the | 
bewildered travellers to Emmaus, to Peter, to the , 
rest of the Eleven, and to Thomas last of all. Hl 

parainte There was no easy credulity among the dis- 

fiscipice,  Clples. They were slow of heart to believe; and : 
Jesus, who had borne with their petty ambitions 
and want of spiritual perception, as they 
followed Him through the cornfields of Galilee, | 
quickened their apprehensions and kindled their 
hearts to belief and devotion, by manifesting | 
Himself to the assembled disciples in, Jerusalem. 
They were doubting, but He put the matter 
beyond all doubt. He drove the fact that He 
was alive from the dead home to their sense- 
experience ; so that, whatever may have been 
their attitude of heart or mind, no shadow of 
unbelief could ever after have fallen on their 
path. 

The word ‘Mary,’ addressed to the woman 
searching for the stolen body, called forth the 
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response of faith ‘Rabboni,’ and the sight of the 
lacerated hands and pierced side wrung from 
Thomas, who was seeking a sign, the deep cry, 
‘My Lord and my God.’ He appealed to their 
dull senses by presenting to them the marks of 
the awful tragedy through which He had passed. 

‘See my hands and my feet, that it is I Myself: 
handle Me and see, for a spirit hath not flesh 
and bones, as ye behold Me having. And when 
He had said this, He showed them His hands and 
feet. And while they still disbelieved for joy, and 
wondered, He said unto them, Have ye anything 
to eat? and they gave Him a piece of a broiled 
fsh. And He took it, and did eat before them’ 
(Luke xxiv. 39-48). 

Then having drawn their attention to the pre- 
dictions ‘in the Law of Moses, and the Prophets, 
and the Psalms’ (Luke xxiv. 44), He added, 
‘Thus it is written that the Christ should suffer, 
and rise from the dead the third day’ (xxiv. 46). 

His appearance to the seven disciples on the 
shore of Lake Gennesaret (John xxi. 1-23), and 
to the five hundred brethren on.one of the wavy 
hills of Galilee (Matt. xxvii. 16-20), demonstrated 
to the sense-perception of a wider circle of witnesses, 
that the Lord was in very deed alive from the dead ; 
and on no less than ten distinct and separate occa- 
sions He showed Himself alive, by many infallible 
proofs, after His resurrection, until, in the presence 
of His disciples, He ascended into heaven from 
the slope of Olivet, ‘over against Bethany’ (Luke 
ey.'50). 
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(c) Paul’s Testimony. 


We turn now to the testimony of Paul, which 
in its written form is probably of earlier date 
than the. Gospel records. The infant Church 
had no more resolute or deadly enemy than 
Saul of Tarsus. With the aristocratic pride of a 
Benjamite, and the intolerant zeal of a Pharisee, 
Saul took part in the murder of the first Christian 
martyr, Stephen, and then made havoe of the 
Church, making no distinction of sex in his relent- 
less fury. We see him in hot haste, beyond the 
boundaries of Isracl, approaching the old city 
Damascus. 

But Jesus was with the little flock in Damascus, 
and He went out to meet this foremost inquisitor. 
He poured around Saul the overwhelming light of 
His glory in which the brightness of day became 
as night. He captured the persecutor, and shut 
him up in the darkness of his own Jewish light. 
Christ revealed Himself to Saul; and a new light 
shone in revelation, a new purpose in Providence, 
a new meaning in history, and the Jehovah of the 
Old Testament proved to be none other than the 
Jesus whom they had crucified on Calvary, the 
risen Lord whom Saul saw face to face. With 
new zeal Paul began to preach at Damascus the 
very Jesus whom he had gone there to destroy, 
and his zeal proved to be an unquenchable fire, 
burning fiercely to the end of life, and kindling 
the torch of truth throughout the world. 


Paul’s Urgency. 


The earliest summing up in literary form of 
the evidence for the resurrection of Christ 1s given 
us by Paul in 1 Cor. xv. 8-8: ‘For I delivered 
unto you first of all that which I also received, 
how that Christ died for our sins according to the 
Scriptures; and that He was buried; and that He 
hath been raised on the third day according to the 
Scriptures ; and that He eppeared to Cephas; then 
to the Twelve; then He appeared to above five 
hundred brethren at once, of whom the greater 
part remain until now, but some are fallen asleep ; 
then He appeared to James; then to all the 
apostles; and last of all, as unto one born out of 
due time, He appeared to me also.’ 

In all his epistles he lays special stress on the 
resurrection of Christ, and in writing to Timothy, 
regarding his ministry, he says, ‘Remember Jesus 
Christ, risen from the dead, of the seed of David, 
according to my Gospel’ (2 Tim. ii. 8). And in 
writing to the same apostle he proclaims to the 
world that Christ hath abolished death, and 
brought life and incorruption (or immortality) to 
light through the Gospel (2 Tim. 1. 10). 


(d) The Disciples’ Testimony. 


But though Paul first records the resurrection 
of Christ in written form, the disciples from the 
very first went everywhere preaching the fact. 
Paul’s friend and companion, Luke, in the Acts 
of the Apostles, tells of Peter’s great and effective 
sermon on the day of Pentecost, and the central 
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doctrine in that exhortation was the crucifixion 
of Jesus of Nazareth, ‘whom God raised up, 
having loosed the pangs of death: because it was 
not possible that He should be holden of it’ 
(Acts ii. 24). 

The apostles went everywhere proclaiming the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead. To 
them the resurrection was no hearsay message. 
John placed the matter on the common ground of 
sense-experience, so that if we believe the testi- 
mony we can have no doubt as to the experience. 
‘That which we have heard, that which we have 
seen with our eyes, that which we beheld, and our 
hands handled, concerning the Word of Life . . . 
declare we unto you also’ (1 Johni. 1, 8). That 
which John had known in the lowly region of 
sense-perception was ‘the Lamb that hath been 
slain, to receive the power, and riches, and wisdom, 
and might, and honour, and glory, and blessing’ 
(Rev. v.12), and who declares, ‘I am the first 
and the last, and the Living One; and I was dead, 
and behold I am alive for evermore, and I have 
the keys of death and of Hades’ (Rev. i. 17, 
18). 


(e) The Testimony Tested. 


Such was the certain belief of the apostles, 
such was the substance of their preaching, and for 
the truth of the things which they had seen, and 
heard, and felt, they endured all the torture that 
Satanic malignity could devise. They backed up 
their testimony in the living Lord by submitting 
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to fearful and cruel deaths at the hands of wicked 
and worthless men. In weighing the evidence it 
does not seem probable that hundreds, nay thou- 
sands, of the early Christians would have given 
up everything that was dear to them, even lite 
itself, rather than cease to proclaim their faith 
in an unprofitable deception. Taking all the 
circumstances of the case into consideration, it 
is easier to believe that the testimony regarding 
the resurrection is true, than that those who 
proclaimed it were either deceivers or deceived. 
Nay, the testimony is of such a character that 1t 
compels acceptance, It is the alpha and omega 
of the apostles’ testimony, the warp and woof of 
the New Testament. 


(f) Testimony of the Lord’s Day and the 
Lord’s Supper. 


Passing over details of testimony, and subsidiary 
considerations, we come to two permanent and 
abiding witnesses to the resurrection of Christ. 
These are the Lord’s Day and the Lord’s Supper. 
Whether we are believers or unbelievers, the fact 
of the Lord’s Day brings home to us fifty-two 
times in the year the fact of Christ’s resurrection, 
With the revolution of every week Sunday returns 
to tell of a risen Saviour. The Jewish Sabbath 
was proclaimed in awful majesty, accompanied by 
thunder that shook the granite heart of Sinai, and 
pierced the bosom of trembling unbelief. It was 
enshrined in the customs of the people, and main- 
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tained with the sanction of prophets, priests, and 
people, as ordained by God Himself. 

The Jewish Sabbath, which none impugned, 
was set aside for the Lord’s Day, which fell on the 
first day of the week. Such a change could only 
have been brought about by an era-making event, 
and that supreme and era-making event was the 
resurrection of our blessed Lord on the first day 
of the week. 

The Jewish Sabbath was the festal day of the 
Old Creation. The Lord’s Day is the memorial 
of the New Creation, brought to light by the 
resurrection of Christ from the dead. The chain 
of testimony regarding the day is complete 
from the earliest century to our own time, when 
it falls within the region of our own sense- 
experience. 

The Lord’s Supper has been handed down to 
us from the earliest days of the Church. St. Paul 
gives us the first written account of the institution, 
in 1 Cor. xi. 28, 24, and declares that he received 
it ‘of the Lord.’ It was a memorial service which 
covered not only the death of Christ, but also His 
resurrection, ‘ For as often as ye eat this bread and 
drink this cup, ye proclaim the Lord’s death till He 
come’ (1 Cor. xi. 26). 


‘No evidence,’ says Bishop Westcott, ‘of the power or 
reality of a belief can be less open to suspicion than that 
which is derived from public services, which, as far as all 
evidence reaches, were contemporaneous with its origin and 
uninterruptedly perpetuated.’ ! 


* The Gospel of the Resurrection, p. 132. 
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The evidence for the perpetuation of this service 
since the time that it first set aside the Passover 
is complete and unbroken. Many sacerdotal 
innovations have obscured the simplicity of the 
sacramental rite; but it has survived, as a lasting 
memorial of redemption and resurrection. 

By this faith we share in ‘the power of His 
resurrection’ (Phil. iii. 10), and we not only live 
but die ‘in sure and certain hope of a blessed 
resurrection.’ } 

Our theme is not only of vast speculative interest 
to many, but of vital practical concern to all. 
Fach one of us is marching to an open grave, and 
we are all nearer to it since we read the 
words. We cannot linger by the way, for time, 
with its minutes and hours, is ever pushing us 
onward. 

Death was born at our birth, and ever moves by 
our side with his shadow rising upon us. He is 
ever pencilling wrinkles on the brow, and blanching 
the bloom of the cheek, sowing rottenness in the 
bones, scattering grey hairs upon the crown, 
hampering activity and enjoyment, mocking at 
wisdom and strength and beauty, and finally, as 
the penalty of sin, extinguishing, with accumula- 
tions of misery, our earthly existence. 

Such is the dark background against which the 
life and immortality of the Gospel shines out so 
brightly. Sin, the sting of death, has been ex- 
tracted; the law, the strength of sin, has been 
satisfied; believers in Christ are freed from death 
as the penalty of sin ; so that Jesus Himself could 
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say, ‘ Whosoever liveth and believeth in Me shall 
never die’ (John xi. 26).. In His death He has 
abolished ours, and hence has delivered us, not 
only from the dominion and sting of death, but 
even from the fear of death (Heb. ii. 15). 

This is the deepest note of the Gospel. It 
reveals the lost harmony of our human existence ; 
it offers the only medicine that sweetens the Mara 
of bereavement, and descends with healing to the 
deepest springs of our nature. 
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TueE Tract begins with an incident to point out the error against 
which it is directed, namely, that we are what we are by reason 
of inherited propensities, and may claim exemption from re- 
sponsibility for our actions on this account. The prevalence of 
this error is shown by quotations from contemporary writers of 
fiction, poetry, the drama, and more serious works on science and 
philosophy. 


Then follows an examination of the facts on which the modern 
doctrine is founded, its laws are deduced therefrom, and it is 
pointed out that the objection against them preferred by Buckle, 
that the hypothesis requires further verification, is still valid, 
as may be seen by the most recent controversies on the subject. 


It is further shown that the theory rests on a purely me- 
chanical conception of the cosmic process, which leaves no room 
for personal responsibility, and that, if finally accepted, it would 
tend to produce (1) a weakened conception of moral obligation 
which education, as supplemental to heredity, is not sufficient 
to counteract, unless it be distinctly Christian in a Christian 
environment; (2) a general though not universal feeling of de- 
spondency in the efforts to improve society, since the only 
means of ameliorating man’s character and condition, according 
to the law of heredity, is the process of eliminating the bad and | 
preserving the good ‘stocks,’ a principle which is shown to be 
opposed to the humanitarian and equalitarian tendencies of the 
day more akin to the spirit of Christianity; (3) a practical 
disbelief in the spiritual efficacy of ‘ psychic effort,’ including 
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religion, to regenerate the race. This is shown to be incom- 
patible with the monistic theory of determinism with which the 
doctrine of heredity is bound up. In opposition to it, Kant 
and the author of the Creed of Science are cited in evidence of 
the importance of spiritual regeneration. 


The Tract further points out the relation of the sense of duty 
to the doctrine of heredity, and shows how Christianity alone 
can supply the stimulus and the sanction required for its 
performance, and the inefficacy, as compared with it, of a 
‘scientific cultivation of human nature’ in order to eliminate 
evil, inherited or acquired. 


A hope is held out by recent utterances, of a return to a 
belief in those spiritual forces, of which Christianity is one, 
which contribute towards directing the laws of matter and 
counteracting the material tendencies of the age, and it appeals 
to Christians to hand down their goodly heritage intact, and 
enhanced by added values, to future generations. The aim of 
the Tract is summarized thus: Granted heredity, responsibility 
is not destroyed because in the interior forces which regulate a 
man’s life there is enough to counteract inborn tendencies, and’ 
the grace of God is sufficient to conquer them. 


HEREDITY AND PERSONAL RESPONSIBILITY, 


a hr 


Pe) EW years ago, the present writer, in a 
: aH sermon on Ezekiel xviii. 1-4, dwelling 


chapter, endeavoured to prove the falsity 
of the plea of some who claim exemption from 
personal responsibility on the ground of being 
‘victims of heredity.’ A young man, who had 
been present on the occasion, happened to be the 
son and grandson of parents addicted to inebriety. 
When he met the preacher a few days afterwards, 
he said to him, ‘I was much impressed by what 
you said last Sunday, and I will do my best to 
overcome the natural inclination which runs in 
my blood,’ or words to that effect. The incident 
may serve to illustrate the argument contained in 
this Tract, that in spite of the ‘hereditary con- 
tagion of sin,’ responsibility does le with the 
individual, excepting in cases real or supposable, 
where the innate force of character and will is so 
bound by the chain of circumstances, and by the 
sequence of events which link antecedent to conse- 
quent, as to nullify his obligation to strive against 
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evil propensities, or to justify him in saying, as 
does one of the characters of a very popular novel 
of the present day, ‘I was born bad, I have lived 
bad, and shall die bad, in all human probability.’ ? 

It is against this error of present-day ethics that 
the Tract before the reader is directed. Itisnot a 
vindication of man’s responsibility as a free agent 
in opposition to the modern theory of determinism, 
which is here attempted. That subject has been 
treated already in Tract No. 30 of this series.” 
Here we are concerned with the practical ques- 
tion, how far heredity interferes with personal 
responsibility—a modern problem, the popularity 
of which is shown by the prominent place assigned 
to it in the more recent works of fiction, poetry and 
the drama. Here, as well as in more serious works 
treating on the subject, it is generally taken for 
granted that the characteristics of our ancestors, 
transmitted to their descendants, become the remote 
or immediate causes of conduct in the latter; that 
inherited predisposition and propensities are an- 
swerable for what 1s morally bad or good in them. 

Here, then, we are called upon to solve a problem 
in practical ethics, rather than to take sides in a 
long-standing metaphysical controversy between 
necessitarianism and free will. It may be for- 


1 Tess of the D'Urbervilles. By Thomas Hardy, vol. i., 
p. 150. 

2 Man not a Machine, but a Responsible Free Agent. By the 
Rey. C. A. Row, M.A, 
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mulated thus: How far does the influence of 
heredity interfere with the development, morally 
and spiritually, of every separate human person- 
ality P 

Granted, that the sins of the fathers are visited 
on the children, a fact admitted by science, and 
declared by revelation; how can we ‘justify the 
ways of God with men?’ Is there a way out of 
the difficulty that man is to be held responsible for 
his own deeds, though these arise from a natural 
tendency, a predisposition which he has inherited 
from his ancestors? Lastly, granted the principle 
on which the theory of heredity is founded, would 
it not follow that those better faculties and ten- 
dencies, which are the heritage of Christian modes 
of life and thought since the commencement of 
the Christian era,! add considerably to man’s 
responsibility in all Christian lands? This leads 
on to inquiry into the grounds of that part of the 
theory which makes the growth of moral sentiment 
depend on ‘ éreed,’ transmitted by heredity, and 
in the course of evolution producing a kind of 
‘congenital virtue’ in a healthy stock, which 
undoubtedly is important as a basis for moral im- 
provement; but the doctrine tends to materialistic 
fatalism. This theory we proceed to compare with 


1¢The moral principles of Christianity,’ says Mr. J. A. 
Symonds in Renaissance in Italy, vol. ii, p. 47, ‘are the 
inalienable possession of the human race.’ 
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the Christian view, which refers all moral progress 
to spiritual regeneration in the first instance, 
followed by the effects of Christian training and 
surroundings under Divine grace. By this Divine 
grace aptitudes are acquired, and powers cultivated, 
which tend to counteract inborn moral spiritual 
disabilities, and to promote the development of the 
moral and spiritual nature of man. In order to 
this inquiry we have to consider (A): How far is 
heredity a fact, or conglomerate of facts, accepted 
on the evidence of human experience? (Bb) To 
what extent may the law or laws of heredity as 
a provisional hypothesis be accepted for the sake 
of argument? (C) What are the (1) moral, (2) 
social, (8) and spiritual consequences of such an 
acceptation of a theory still sub Ute? and, lastly, 
(D) What remains there for man to will and to do 
in order to render innocuous inherited propensities 
to evil, or to turn to proper account transmitted 
aptitudes for good, so as to bring about the moral, 
social, and spiritual progress of the race ? 


A. Tue Facrs or HEREDITY. 


‘Heredity in its common acceptation means 
that property of an organism by which its peculiar 
nature is transmitted to its descendants,’* says one 

1 August Weismann, Essays on Heredity, published by the 


Clarendon Press, vol. i., p.62. In the most recent volume 
on The Germ-Plasm, and Theory of Heredity, 1893, the 


Heredity in Fiction. 


of the highest authorities on the subject. Applied 
to the human organism, heredity becomes the 
cause of transmitted ethical and ethnical qualities 
and peculiarities. ‘On the conduct of the parents 
depends in no small measure the character and 
destiny of the child unborn,’ remarks a recent 
writer, with Mr. Ruskin’s authority for his voucher.! 
So, too, writers of fiction—like Mr. Farjeon, in the 
novel entitled A Secret Inheritance, and still more 
pointedly, the author of David Grieve—treat the 
theory as a commonplace in human experience, 
and make it the starting-point of their study in 
character. ‘We secularists,’? says one of the 
characters in the last-mentioned novel, speaking 
of moral depravity, ‘put a good deal of it down 
to education, health, or heredity.’ Again, of Louie, 
who had just committed suicide, the author says: 
‘The thought of self-destruction—of her mother 
—had come upon her and absorbed her. The 
capacity for sudden intolerable despair, which she 
had inherited, rose to its full height when she had 
driven David from her—guided her mad steps, 


same author says: ‘By the term heredity is simply meant 
the well-known fact that living organisms are able to produce 
their like, and that the resemblance between a child and its 
parent, although never perfect, may nevertheless extend to 
the most minute details of construction and function,’ p. 20. 


' The Science of Life,‘a pamphlet addressed to all members 
of the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge’ (1878), 2nd ed., 
p- 30. 


2 pp. 254, 255 in the one vol. ed., and see p. 568, 26. 
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her unshrinking hand.’ The same is true of some 
tbsenand modern dramatists. Thus Ibsen, the interpreter 


the drama 
ey of modern thought, traces moral depravity to in- 


hereaitys heritance from ancestors slowly and _ relentlessly 
hurrying its victims to destruction, not only in 
Ghosts, the ‘tragedy of heredity,’ but alsoin Brand, 
where one of the dramatis persone inquires, ‘Is it 
my fault that I became what I am?’ and also in 
Peer Gynt, where the problem of heredity and the 
influences of early surroundings are dwelt upon. 
‘We are all of us ghosts,’ says Mrs. Alving, in 
the tragedy of that name. ‘It is not only what 
we have inherited from our father and mother | 
that walks in us. It is all sorts of dead ideas, | 
and lifeless old beliefs, and so forth.’ Again, a 
modern American philosopher, speaking of ‘ the 

Philosophy incubus of ancestral sins,’ remarks: ‘ Each man’s 

scientific soul contains the representatives of ancestral 

the subject. savages and beasts, and has out of such discordant 
elements to form a government to guide his 
course.’ ! 

Taine. The scientific ditterati, like M. Taine, applying 
the methods of physical science to the study of 
the mind and human society, in a similar manner 
ascribe no small amount of influence in their 
development to ancestral habit as well as to the 


1 Riddles of the Sphinx: A Study on the Philosophy of 
Hvolution. By F.C. S. Schiller, M.A., Oxon, Instructor of 
Logic and Metaphysics in Cornell University. 1st edition, 
p- 104. 


Heredity and Evolution. 
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effects of soil, climate, and environment generally. 
Thus man’s feeling of liberty, as some one puts 
it, becomes a small island in the infinite ocean of 
causation, and the mind of man a ‘ combination of 
inherited aptitudes and faculties.’ Heredity, in 
the opinion of the philosopher of evolution, is a 
factor without which ‘organic evolution, in its 
higher forms at any rate, could never have taken 
place ;”+ and to this adds still more emphatically 
the accredited exponent of heredity itself: ‘ Here- 
dity and evolution are the two necessary factors 
of every stable modification in the domain of 
life.22 By means of education, says the same 
writer, acquired modifications of mind fixed by 
heredity in the descendants may produce permanent 
variations by artificial training. ‘Education acts 
upon the mental faculties precisely as the breeder’s 
art acts on the organism and its functions.’ ° 

This applied to the social organism 1s termed 
‘stirpiculture,’ and means the improvement of 
the stock by ‘sympathetic selection,’ and ‘ trans- 
mitted structure of type,’ with a view to secure 
the ‘ survival of the fittest, and thus ultimately to 
produce a superior race of human beings. 

In view of these important and far-reaching 

1 Herbert Spencer, Factors of Organic Evolution, p. 36. 


2 Heredity : a Psychological Study of its Phenomenon, Laws, 
Causes, and Consequences. From the French of Th. Ribot, 


2nd ed., 1875, p. 286. 
3 1b. p. 287. 
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The facts of 
heredity. 


bearings of the doctrine of heredity, we have in 
the next place to inquire into the nature of the 
facts on which all these assumptions are grounded. 
M. Ribot enumerates the following: Heredity of 
external and facial appearance; heredity of in- 
ternal conformation, such as that of cerebral 
convolutions (p. 4); anomalies of the osseous, the 
circulatory, digestive, and muscular systems (id.) ; 
hereditary affections, fecundity, and longevity, 
muscular strength and motor energy, dexterity in 
movement—as in dancing families, and natural 
defects, such as stammering ; even abnormal con- 
ditions of organism, such as albinism, rickets, 
polydactylism, and harelip (p. 7); and many more 
are mentioned as transmissible, though it is ad- 
mitted that the transmission of acquired modifi- 
cations 1s restricted to a great extent (p. 9), and 
M. Ribot notes that heredity of predisposition to 
certain diseases, if not the actual heredity of the 
diseases themselves, is matter of dispute. 

In summing up the results of observation, 
however, he comes to the conclusion that ‘the law 
of heredity influences every form of vital energy’ 
—a fact which is ‘generally known and admitted’ 
(p. 10). He then enters into fuller details, of 
which it will suffice to give a short summary. 
Instinct, such as that of fear in wild animals, 
follows the laws of heredity, as it is possible that 
instinct itself may be nothing else but a habit 


Transmitted Gifts in Families. 


fixed by heredity (p. 20). Various modifications 
and peculiarities of sense, of touch, sight, hearing, 
and smell are transmitted in families that are 
left-handed, colour blind, deaf mutes, or in which 
there are congenital antipathies for particular 
flavours. So, too, certain forms of memory are 
hereditary in artist families—creative imagination 
itself is transmissible in this way; these are 
forms of psychological heredity (pp. 87-55). The 
ease of Byron is cited, of whom some one says 
that ‘if ever there was a case wherein heredi- 
tary influences could be pleaded as an excuse for 
eccentricity of character and conduct, that case 
was Byron’s.’ Also that of Goethe, who refers 
to his own inherited gifts in certain well-known 
lines (p. 58). Families are mentioned which 
have given several painters, such as the Teniers, 
Landseers, Bonheurs, and Van der Veldes; and 
others, in which skill in music descended for 
several generations, as notably in that of the 
Bach family, which for 200 years has produced 
celebrated artists, twenty-nine of whom figure as 
eminent in the Biographical Dictionary. ‘Intel- 
lect is transmissible with brain’ (p. 67), though 
‘the heredity of intellectual faculties can be recon- 
ciled with the most transcendental idealism’ (p. 69). 
Hence many men of science, such as Bernoulli, 
Boyle, Buffon, and Darwin, all belonged to intel- 
lectual families. ‘Modes of sensibility’ are in 
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the same way hereditary ; and some ‘indisputable 
instances of passions’ are transmitted by heredity, 
e.g., dipsomania, kleptomania, and gambling; even 
an inclination to homicidal acts is attributed to 
‘atavism’ (p. 92). Morbid insanity and suicidal 
proclivities come under the same head of ‘ morbid 
psychological heredity.’ ! 

On the other hand, strength of will is hereditary 
(p. 97), and so are special traits of character and 
temperament; as, for instance, the insane acts of 
Don Carlos which are traced to ‘reversional heredity,’ 
in the female line, to the mother of Charles V., 
the mad Queen of Castille. To the same cause 
are attributed national and racial character- 
istics: they are the effect of heredity on masses, as 
in the case of the Jews and Gipsies, the ancient 
Gauls and modern French (pp. 109-116). True, 
there are not a few exceptions to the law of 
heredity in human biology, and there are those 
who object to its application to morals. Still, in 
reply to the questions whether specific character- 
istics physical or moral are transmitted by heredity, 
and whether those characteristics which constitute 
races and varieties are hereditary, the reply is in 


* See on this and instances of inherited propensities 
towards hallucinations and demonomania, ete., Ribot, loc. cit. 
pp. 100, 101, 119, 123, 125-128, 180, 131. Ribot does not 
take note of the fact how much is attributable to training 
and surroundings, and how much to general nerve in- 
stability. 


Law of Heredity. 


the affirmative. In answer to the question, ‘Are 
purely individual characteristics hereditary ?’ we 
are told that ‘they are often so, both in physics 
and in morals;’ and. in conclusion, says our 
author, ‘heredity always governs those broadly 
general characteristics which determine the species, 
always those less general characteristics which 
constitute the variety, and often individual cha- 
racteristics.” Hence the evident conclusion that 
heredity is the law, non-heredity the exception. 
Assuming, then, that there is a law, he proceeds 
in the next chapter to define this :— 


‘B. Tur Law or HeEreprry. 


‘ Heredity presents itself to us as a biological law, that is 
inherent in every living thing, having no other limits than 
those of life itself. Life under all its forms—vegetal, 
animal and human, normal and morbid, physical and mental 
—is governed by this law... the law of hereditary trans- 
mission has its rise in the sources of life itself’ (p. 145), 

Broadly stated, this amounts to saying that 
‘like begets lke,’ that hereditary talents and 
inherited mental defects, that innate proneness to 
given vices and predisposition to certain virtues, 
as well as physical and psychical superiority or 
inferiority transmitted by inheritance, are the facts 
on which this general law is founded. But that 
there are deviations from the rule laid down is 
not only acknowledged, but elaborate reasons are 
given by Mr. Galton in his work on ‘hereditary 
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genius, why, in a number of cases, intellectual 
mediocrities are born of eminent men in the pro- 
fessions and the arts. This wrings the confession 
from M. Ribot that ‘we meet with so many 
oddities and exceptions, and so many contradictory 
opinions in explanation of them, that it seems as 
though, when we pass from theory to practice, 
all law had vanished’ And this is in accordance 
with Mr. Darwin’s weighty remark that the power 
of transmission is ‘extremely variable.’! From 
this it would appear that the universality of the 
law is not proven. Hence, in the absence of 
absolute law, Ribot falls back on a few ‘ empirical 
laws of heredity’ (p. 147) as so many ‘ fragments, 
as it were, of a single law,’ until the ‘ideal law’ 
amounting to something like mathematical cer- 
tainty can be formulated, casting doubt at the 
same time on Mr. Galton’s method to compass 
the end by statistical research (p. 198). 

From all this it seems plain that the objections 
of Buckle, quoted with disapproval, though not in 
argument disposed of by Ribot, are still valid, 
and that the charge of hasty generalization has 
not been disproved. It seems that the process 
of induction lacks completeness, that the facts 
as far as they are ascertained do not guarantee 
the acceptance of the theory of heredity in all its 
breadth and fulness as at present formulated by 


* Variation of Animals under Domestication, vol. i., p. 472. 


Buckle’s Objections to Heredity. 


its advocates. It is worth quoting the objection 
in full :— 


‘We often hear of hereditary talents, hereditary vices, and 
hereditary virtues; but whoever will critically examine the 
evidence will find that we have no proof of their existence. 
The way in which they are commonly proved isin the highest 
degree illogical, the usual course being for writers to collect 
instances of some mental peculiarity found in a parent and 
in his child, and then to infer that the peculiarity was 
bequeathed. By this mode of reasoning we might demon- 
strate any proposition; since in all large fields of inquiry 
there are a sufficient number of empirical coincidences to 
make a plausible case in favour of whatever view a man 
chooses to advocate. But this is not the way in which truth 
is discovered ; and we ought to inquire not only how many 
instances there are of hereditary talent, etc., but how many 
instances there are of such qualities not being hereditary. 
Until something of this sort is attempted, we can know 
nothing about the matter inductively ; while until physiology 
and chemistry are much more advanced, we can know 
nothing about it deductively.’! 


Wecannot regard with the writer of this passage 
the vast amount of resemblance in personal traits 
and similarity of character between parents and 
their offspring as fortuitous, or admit the more 
recent description of inherited characteristics as 
‘congenital fortuitous variations.’ But, on the 
other hand, we cannot help considering M. Ribot’s 
attempt to collect all the known facts under the 
head of a few formule or laws as a comparative 

1 History of Cwwvilization in England, vol. i., pp. 176-8. 
Allowance must be made, however, for Buckle’s prejudice 
against change effected by heredity in his rigid adherence to 


the doctrine of stationary morality, except so far as educa- 
tion comes in to modify ethical standards, 
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failure. There may at present exist sufficient, 
though barely sufficient, evidence for a provisional 
theory—some presumption in favour of such a 
law or laws. This much may be readily admitted, 
but only with the saving clause that much 
remains to be accomplished by way of collecting 
the factors, sifting the evidence, answering objec- 
tions, and removing difficulties, before the laws 
can be formulated with scientific accuracy. 

Mr. John Morley, in his work on Diderot, cites 
a case referred to by the latter, that those born 
blind, for example, are not conscious that they are 
observed, and that it is only by education that 
they can be taught this knowledge; on which Mr. 
Morley remarks, in a footnote, that it seems to 
make against the theory of transmitted sentiments. 
So, again, Diderot gives another opinion that when 


~ the eyes of one born blind are open for the first 


time to the light, he will perceive nothing at all 
without further experiment and help from the 
sense of touch. On this Mr. Morley remarks 
that this is in harmony with the modern doctrine 
that there is an inherited aptitude of structure 
in the eye, but that experience is an essential 
condition to the development and_ perfecting 
of this aptitude These are instances in point, 
showing how much may be said for and against 
such a theory, how our age of boasted science 


1 Diderot and the Encyclopcedists, vol. i., pp. 85, 86. 
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may have some of its theories upset and others 
verified by another theory, so that much time 
must be given for further inquiries and inductive 
elaboration before a final verdict can be given. 

Even such an authority as Professor Weismann re 
is bound to confess: ‘At present we can hardly Y°sm™™ 
venture to propose any explanation of the real 
nature of heredity;’ and in his latest work, 
though speaking hopefully of being able to explain 
it more fully at some future occasion, he admits: 
‘Nevertheless, | am aware that mine is but the 
beginning of a theory, and for this reason ft have 
presented it in the form of an inquiry rather than 
an established system ;’! and again: ‘I do not 
regard my theory as a complete and perfect 
one, but trust that it is of such a nature as 
to be capable of improvement and further de- 
velopment.’? Yet, says M. Ribot, there is a 
‘oreat biological universal law—heredity ; a Jaw 
that is necessary, invariable, and without excep- 
tions, provided secondary causes do not intervene’ 
(p. 190). This is premature, if it be remembered 
that laws are only generalized facts, and that some 
of the facts are still matter of dispute among the 
authorities on the subject. Such careful ‘statistical 
research’? as that of Galton even fails of its 
object; such a scrupulously elaborated theory as 

1 Essays on Heredity, vol. i., p. 29. 

2 The Germ-Plasm: A Theory of Heredity, pp. 15, 16. 
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that maintained by Professor Weismann against 
H. Spencer and others—as that acquired modifi- 
cations are not transmitted by inheritance—meets 
not with general acceptance among ‘those who 
know.’ Is it more likely that the abstract reason- 
ings of M. Ribot and his opinions, maintained in 
spite of avowed facts for which he cannot offer an 
explanation and which make against them, can 
be implicitly trusted ? 

If, as M. Ribot admits, in the present state 
of physiology and psychology it is impossible to 
explain these exceptional cases in a complete and 
satisfactory manner, ‘it is better not to speak 
too confidently of heredity as the absolute rule,’ or 
‘as one of those many inflexible bonds by which 
omnipotent nature imprisons us in necessity.’1 It 
is better to wait a little longer till some of those 
processes which at present are ‘withdrawn from 
observation,’ and ‘are closely connected with the 
most obscure province of heredity,’ 2 are more care- 
fully studied, and until these ‘ obscure causes of de- 
viation from heredity’ are more clearly elucidated. 
‘It is probable that if we could ascend to the causes 
of these differences we should find them very 
simple.’* Perhaps so. But let the probability 
become certainty before we attempt to dogmatize. 


1 roc. tit. p.AAS2: 

* The Doctrine of Descent and Darwi intsm, by Oscar Schmidt, 
vol. xii, of the International Series, p. 179. 

> Ribot, loc. cit. 209. 
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Such a phrase as ‘ heredity, while it is the law, is 
always the exception’ (p. 214), coming from 
M. Ribot, reminds the writer of a certain Irish 
clergyman, who in most of his sermons introduced 
the phrase, ‘It is not always so, but it 1s invari- 
ably the case ;’ and he is bound to confess of 
being unable to fathom the meaning or to see the 
logic in either saying. 

When we come to facts and figures as they are 
systematically arranged by Mr. Galton, we find 
that these only refer to eminent persons, such as 
statesmen, lawyers, poets, painters, musicians. 
These are selected to show the hereditary nature of 
genius by the fact of the intellectual superiority of 
their kinsmen in the first and second generation. 


‘Out of the 286 judges (selected by him), more than one in 
every nine of them have been either father, son, or brother to 
another judge, and the other high legal relationships have 
been even more numerous. There cannot, then, remain a 
doubt but that the peculiar type of ability that is necessary 
to a judge is often transmitted by descent,’ * 

So as to statesmen, the Pitt family is mentioned 
both by Galton and Ribot, and we are told of 
‘Lady Hester Stanhope, the Sibyl of the Lebanon, 
that her father Lord Stanhope, her grandfather 
Lord Chatham, her cousin Lord Camelford, and 
Pitt, her uncle, were all remarkable for their 


genius, their eccentricities, or their extravagances.’ ” 


1 Hereditary Genius, p. 62. 
2 Ib. pp. 100, 103, 112, and Ribot, p. 211. 
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It is shown that Wilham Pitt was the son of a 
Premier, the nephew of another, and the cousin 
of a third. So, too, the Marquess Wellesley is 
marked out as an illustrious statesman who had 
the great Duke of Wellington for his brother. 
From tables given it is inferred generally that the 
statesman’s type of ability is largely transmitted. 
Again, the illustrious families of Charlemagne 
and William the Silent are mentioned as produc- 
tive of a considerable number of commanders and 
founders of dynasties. An ample list of literary 
celebrities is given, and the conclusion drawn from 
it is that ‘an analysis of kinsfolk shows literary 
genius to be fully as hereditary as any other 
kind of ability we have hitherto discussed.’?4 In 
the same way it is shown that an unusually 
large proportion of sons of gifted men of science 
become distinguished in the same career,? though 
it is noted that ‘Newton’s ancestry appears to 
have been in no way remarkable for intellectual 
ability.’ 

A long list of instances follows, beginning 
with Auschylus and ending with Wordsworth, 
with four able or distinguished kinsmen in each 
case; and it is noted that out of one hundred 
and twenty remarkable musicians, twenty-six, or 
one in five, possessed eminent kinsmen (p. 233). 


1 Hereditary Genius, p. 164. 
2 Ib. pp. 189, 190. 
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In the chapter containing a comparison of results 
it is said, ‘there cannot therefore remain a doubt 
as to the existence of a law of distribution of 
ability in families’ (p. 809) ; and as to exceptional 
cases, ‘it will be observed that they are mere 
minor variations in the law expressed by the 
general average of all the groups’ (p. 311). 

We would point out that no account is taken 
here of average humanity, and that it does by no 
means follow, as a matter of course, that since 
exceptional circumstances and gifts have existed 
in certain families, or exceptional vices and de- 
formities of character in others, ¢.g., the daughter 
of Caligula, mentioned by Ribot (p. 161), who 
in cruelty resembled her father, that this is true 
also of normal cases, which include the bulk of 
humanity. It does not follow that because in a 
few instances hereditary genius or hereditary vices 
on a grand scale run in certain families, that 
therefore every characteristic and variation of 
character in the whole human family is matter of 
direct descent, or subject to hereditary transmission. 
The whole theory rests on the supposed dependence 
of psychological heredity on physiological (id. p. 
974), which Ribot confesses to be a proposition 
which ‘cannot be asserted on sound logical 
erounds.’ 

It has also to be remembered that the hypothesis 
rests on very debatable grounds. Thus, Mr. 
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Darwin’s ‘provisional hypothesis of pangenesis,’ ! 
which Galton calls the key to the meaning of 
heredity, is now discarded by the foremost men 
of science writing on the subject before us. Thus, 
again, the question whether acquired characteristics 
can or cannot be inherited is hotly disputed between 
such authorities as Herbert Spencer and Profes- 
sor M. Hartog on the one side, and Wallace 
and Weismann on the other, in successive 
numbers of the Contemporary and Fortnightly 
Reviews during the year 1893.2 Until, therefore, 
the controversy is settled, the hypothesis cannot 
be said to rest on a sure foundation. Yet as Mr. 
H. Spencer says in one of the most recent of the 
articles referred to, ‘aright answer to this question 
underlies not only a right belief in biology and 
psychology, but also a right view on education, 
ethics, and politics.’ And again, ‘Hither there 
has been inheritance of acquired characters, or 
there has been no evolution.’ To what extent 
this is true will be seen further on, when we come 
to speak of the consequences of the theory of 
heredity. It remains only here to point out the 
purely mechanical view taken of the workings of 
heredity as represented by its modern advocates, 


' Hereditary Genius, pp. 350 and 353; Ribot pp. 277, seq. 
ef. Darwin’s Variation, etc., vol. li, ch. xxvii, 

* Cf. Fortnightly Review, April and June, 1893; Contem- 
porary Review, February, March, May, July, and September, 
1893. 
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In this consists the crux of the controversy so far 
as we are concerned here. 


‘Heredity, which is essentially a conservative force, tends 
to transmit to the descendants the whole nature of their 
parents, as well as every deterioration, physical, mental, 
and moral, or every physical, mental, and moral amelioration. 
The blind fatality of its laws regulates not alone progress, but 
also decay.’ + 


‘People are wont to assume supernatural in- 
fluences,’ says Haeckel; ‘but it may be proved with 
certainty even now, and in the present stage of 
physiological knowledge, that all the phenomena 
of heredity are a purely natural process, with 
purely mechanical causes for their origin, and are 
preceded in apparent material movements in the 
body of organisms... .. All the phenomena of 
heredity and its laws may be traced back to 
material processes of propagation;’ that ‘the 
most minute bodily and mental peculiarities of 
both parents are transmitted to the offspring as 
a matter merely of molecular vital movements.’ ? 
Can we, by means of selection and heredity, increase 
in a race the sum of its intelligence and morality ? 


1 Ribot, loc. cit., p. 288, cf. O. Schmidt, Zhe Doctrine of Descent 
and Darwinism, pp. 167, 168, where he says, ‘The dower of 
the offspring is so large that identity in form and function 
of progenitor and progeny appears self-evident and natural. 
....Jtisa mechanical process which is not incomprehensible,’ 
and ‘ offers nothing that cannot be based upon molecular physics 
applied to colloidal living substances capable of imbibition, 
and thus divested of vitalistic dualism. (The italics are 
our own.) 


® Naturliche Schopfungsgeschichte (15th ed.), pp. 163, 164, 179. 
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Yes, by the process of ‘crossing families.’ In 
this way the work of regenerating the race becomes 
a mere mechanical process. Heredity acts in the 
opposite direction, also, it ‘confirms and regulates 
decline,’ and is operative in the deteriorating 
process ‘fatefully, blindly ;’ and with the same 
‘blind fatality,’ it becomes the cause of degenera- 
tion indirectly ‘ by way of accumulation.’ Beneath 
the palpable facts of the decline and decay of 
nations ‘we (i.e., believers in heredity) discern 
the slow, blind, unconscious working of nature in 
the millions of human beings who were decayed, 
though they knew it not, and who transmitted to 
their descendants a germ of death, each generation 
adding to it somewhat of its own.’ 2 

Mr. Galton even accuses the Christian church 
of the Middle Ages of contributing its share to 
social deterioration by encouraging celibacy among 
the most gentle and cultivated natures, and in a 
corresponding degree promoting the perpetuation 
of the coarse and ferocious natures, and selecting 
the rudest portion of the community to be alone 
the parents of future generations.? The only 
hope of us, the ‘heirs of such hateful ancestry,’ 
to overcome the inbred inferiority of our nature, 
lies in a course of cautious and rational breeding 
from the best, so as to secure, by natural selec- 
tion, a posterity freed from the bequeathed taint. 

* Ribot, loc. cit. pp. 290-305. ? Galton, loc. cit., p- 334, 
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Applied to society, it comes to this: ‘As society 
slowly but surely attains self-consciousness, ra- 
tional breeding will be followed by rational 
training, and individual conduct will take the 
form which best accords with all the highest 
interests of the whole social body.’ Through- 
out it is assumed, and in the case of the 
scientific specialist stated in plain terms, that all 
hereditary qualities, moral as well as mental, 
physical, physiological, and psychological, are 
virtually contained in the material substance of 
the germ cell,’ that is, ‘of a substance with a ee 
definite chemieal and, above all, molecular con- een 
stitution ;’2 and that the ‘hereditary combination in “““"*" 
each part of the human organism is predestinated 
from the germ onwards by the parental “idants”’* 
(or germs). These statements are all then hypo- 
thetical. Weismann himself does not profess 
them to be founded on any real data, but which 
he assumes in order to establish his theory. We, 
therefore, are forced to the conclusion that the 
theory of heredity thus expressed means neither 
more nor less than this: that the nature and com- 
position of the germ-plasm, and all the possible 
combinations and formulations of the ‘ nuclear 

1 Scientific Meliorism and the Evolution of Happiness, by Jane 
Hume Clapperton, p. 118. 

2 Weismann, Essays on Heredity, vol. i., p. 69. 

8 Jb., p. 168; cf. The Germ-Plasm, by the same, p. 134. 

4 Jb., p. 286. 
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material,’ determine alone, and per se, the physical, 
moral, and intellectual constitution of every man, 
woman, and child in the world.! 

It is impossible not to dread the consequences 
of this materialistic view of the process of here- 
dity. Its practical tendency would lead to a 
complete abdication of moral responsibility, for in 
this ‘mechanico-physiological explanation’ of the 
process of development and degeneration the 
fatality of instinct takes the place of free impulse, 
and the practical denial of free-will destroys the 
sense of moral obligation. To say, as is here 
implied, that each individual is what he is by 
reason simply and solely of the ‘fusion of two 
hereditary tendencies’ is tantamount to asserting 
that we are bound hand and foot by an adamantine 
chain of necessary law. This limits the sphereof free 
activity to a minimum ‘in a vastly more extended 
system of cosmic action,” Such a sense of im- 
potence is apt to keep the soaring spirit imprisoned 
in the trammels of mechanical necessity. This 
cuts the nerve of moral obligation, it clips the 
wings of spiritual aspiration; it leads to passive 
yielding to cosmic forces, the operation of which 


* See on this, Weismann, “ssays on Heredity, vol. ii., p. 173; 
ab., p. 194, a.e., except so far as modification is effected by 
environment, or is originally based on congenital variation, 
according to the views held by Weismann or his opponents, 
notably Romanes; see his Lxamination of Weismannism, pp. 
112 et seg. 
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we cannot understand, the meaning of which we 
cannot fathom, and the power of which it were 
folly to defy. 

We proceed, in the next place, to consider the 
consequences which would follow upon a general 
acceptance of the so-called laws of heredity. 


C. CONSEQUENCES OF THE DOCTRINE OF 
Herepity.—(a) On Morals. 


We will assume, for argument’s sake, that in 
the physical as well as in the moral order ‘every 
animal (including man) necessarily inherits the 
characteristics of its species,’ and that of the 
various races of man there is not one ‘ that does 
not present permanent moral characters’! as the 
result of heredity. Tet it be granted that the 
phenomena of atavism and reversional heredity 
indicate ‘the stubborn tenacity of its laws.’ Let 
the statement—to us here of the most vital import- 
ance—that heredity ‘is only a special case of the 
great problem of the relation between physics and 
morals,’ be accepted. We may still inquire 
whether—on the supposition that heredity trans- 
mits, preserves, accumulates moral characteristics, 
and thus practically becomes either the creator or 
perpetuator of moral habits, promoting alike moral 
progress or moral deterioration—this does militate 
against the prevailing sense of moral obliga- 


1 Ribot, loc. cit., pp. 385, 386. 
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tion in each individual and to what extent? 
How far does it affect human effort towards 
personal and social improvement by the para- 
lyzing sense of ‘hereditary fatahty?’ To this 
M. Ribot replies, ‘When the facts of mental 
heredity shall be better known,’ then ‘man might’ 
employ them for his own intellectual and moral 
improvement. But at present a categorical answer 
is impossible. And what is of equal importance, 
though ‘a conscious selection carried on for a long 
time would have good results,’ yet ‘we know that 
heredity always tends to revert to the primitive 
type, and consequently such improvement would 
lack stability (pp. 387, 388). The natural conse- 
quence of accepting such a theory would be utter 
hopelessness of moral improvement brought about 
by conscious effort. Accordingly, we find Schopen- 
hauer, the chief representative of modern pessi- 
mism, whilst acknowledging the possibility of 
moral improvement, declaring, at the same time, 
‘that what is essential and decisive, in mind and 
morals as well as in the physical world, is what 
is born in us.’ 

But if so, it is dificult to see how we can be 
held responsible for our own moral development 
or deterioration. 


‘No merit or demerit attaches to the saint or the sinner, 
in the metaphysical or mystic sense of the word. Their good 
or evil qualities were none of their making. A man inherits 
his brain as much as he inherits his estate. The strong 
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nature, the vivid imagination, the tender conscience, the firm 
will, all come by inheritance.’ ! 


As moral conduct or misconduct arises from 
natural predisposition, we are not accountable, 
according to this argument, for what we have done 
or left undone, since everything is the result of 
inherited bent. So M. Ribot puts it. 


‘We have already often directed attention to the fatalistic 
character of hereditary transmission, and the reader must see 
that we give to heredity what we take from free will, and 
that heredity offers an abundant source, though hitherto 
little explained, of arguments in favour of fatalism. This 
much is certain, that heredity and free will are two opposite 
and irreconcilable terms.’ ” 


Here the question of free will comes in, and 
M. Ribot’s opinion oscillates*® between determin- 
ism on the one hand and the qualified belief in 
will on the other. 

Again, ‘the basis of morals is responsibility ; 
can it be said that heredity suppresses this? 
There is no universal reply to this question’ (p. 
345). When he comes to speak of the influence 
of education, considered as moral environment, he 
assigns to it an insignificant share in the forma- 
tion of habit, except in mediocre natures. All it 
can do is ‘to fix in us the results achieved by 
many hundreds of generations’ (pp. 348-350). 
How these have been brought about it is im- 
possible to say (p. 888). Here we see a reaction 


1 James Cotter Morison, Zhe Service of Man, p. 292. 
2 Ribot, loc. cit., pp. 335, 336. 3 See ib., p. 337, seq. 
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against the extreme view of the plasticity of human 
nature, and the effect of reasoned education 
as held in the last century. The plasticity is not 
denied, but it is tacitly assumed that changes are 
slowly and imperceptibly brought about by the 
unconscious working of nature’s laws, by selection 
and heredity, by a gradual differentiation, minute 
and insignificant, fixed into habit by heredity. 
It should be recollected, however, that Dr. 
Romanes in his Hyvamination of Weismannism 
forcibly rebuts the theory of absolute stability of 
hereditary traits, as inconsistent with Weismann’s 
own theory of evolution, which, as he shows, 
implies change in the hereditary material itself 
and modification brought about by environment 
(pp. 112-116). M. Guyau, in his interesting 
work on Education and Heredity, which forms the 
fifteenth volume of the ‘Contemporary Science 
Series,’ supplements the scientific by the prac- 
tical criticism on this head when he says: 
‘Modern philosophy, while re-establishing the 
role of heredity, must return in a measure to the 
ancient wisdom of China, and must free man 


from deadly sin; it must show not only that 


moral obligation presupposes the faculty of action, 
but that it proceeds from it; that it is the normal 
exercise of it; that he who does with reflection 
and reason what he can, also does what he ought’ 
(p. 82). There is a higher authority for us to 
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appeal to than Meng-Tseu, whom he quotes, and 
there is a better mode of enforcing duty than the 
ingenious method propounded by M. Guyau, 
namely, that of artificially creating a normal impulse 
by direct suggestion, similar to the suggestion 
in hypnotic states, until morality, which is based 
on a blind sense of obligation, becomes the 
morality of insight. But as a protest against the 
rigidly mechanical conception of heredity in its 
effects on morality, the work referred to is invalu- 
able, considering the author’s independent and 
purely positive and scientific standpoint. 


‘Many philosophers and men of science now believe,’ he 
remarks in the preface, pp. xxii, xxiil., ‘that education is 
radically powerless when it has to modify to any extent the 
racial temperament and character of the individual; accord- 
ing to them, a criminal, as well as the poet, nascitur non fit, 
the child’s whole moral destiny is contained in it while yet 
unborn, and in later life this destiny develops itself re- 
lentlessly.’ 


Against this view he protests, and dwells on the 
power of education in modifying inherited mental 
and moral disabilities, and on the power it has of 
‘creating in a mind at every stage of its evolution, 
an artificial instinct capable of producing an equi- 
librium of long or short persistence in pre-existing 
tendencies;’ and again, he says, ‘Suggestion, which 
creates artificial instincts, capable of keeping in 
equilibrium the hereditary instincts, or even 
stifling them, constitutes a new power, comparable 
to heredity itself. Now, in my opinion, education 
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is nothing but a totality of co-ordinated and 
reasoned-out suggestions’ (p. xxiv). With a little 
alteration of the terms, assigning to them a mean- 
ing more in conformity with Christian ideas, we 
may make use of the author’s argument in 
opposing the rigid theory of heredity as applied to 
ethics. These are the suggestions which come from 
the Divine source—the motions of the Spirit of 
Godin the heart; there is the Christian Church, 
with its manifold educational agencies, forming a 
moral environment and exercising a spiritual force 
upon each individual exposed to its influence; 
there are the ‘ social suggestions’ of a large com- 
munity impregnated with Christian sentiment. 
All these, as well as every institution in the 
Church and in the world founded on Chris- 
tian ideas, may become the ‘source of moral 
fecundity,’ and are powerful correctives of the 
harmful effects of heredity. The hving organism 
of the Christian Church, with its system of moral 
training and discipline, must be taken into account 
as an accumulation of spiritual forces in operation 
for nearly two thousand years, forming habit and 
character, inspiring holy thoughts, inclination, and 
desire, producing a predisposition and a goodwill 
as the ‘germs of moral energy.’ The formula 
of action we call duty is, as M. Guyau puts it, 
the moral and self-conscious resultant of very 
complex co-ordinated forces, the resultant of 
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higher natural tendencies, harmonized by that 
formula; whilst command, as conveyed by sug- 
gestion, is only the sudden fugitive effect of a 
single and disturbing tendency artificially intro- 
duced into the mind (p. 8). But if the ruling 
force among the correlation of forces be the in- 
erained sense of sacred duty, having its sanction 
in the command from on high, then effort and 
will are reinforced by suggestions which come to 
us invested with the highest authority, enforcing 
moral obligation and accompanied by promises of 
Divine aid in the performance of duty at the 
supreme moment. 


‘The commands of God are real suggestions made in the 
ears of a whole race—suggestions the more powerful, because 
they are based on the authority of a superhuman being, and 
because the sound of the words seemed to be of heavenly 
origin. Every strong impulse in a conscious being becomes 
a kind of inward voice, saying: ‘‘Thon shalt! thou shalt 
not! advance! retreat!” (pp. 18, 19). 

The rigid, one-sided conception of heredity 
too frequently ignores the possible divergence of 
type of character and that moral differentiation, 
without which, as Dr. Martineau! points out, there 
cannot be any moral progress. This can only 
be brought about by means of educative method 
through many generations, and consequent im- 
provement from ‘individual centres. The purely 

1 Types of Ethical Theory, vol. ii., p. 383; cf. O. Schmidt, 


Doctrine of Descent and Darwinism, pp. 173, 175, on the 
mechanical view of the subject. 
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mechanical conception of the process of moral 
evolution, as the combined result of selection and 
heredity, takes its rise from the modern tendency 
to explain all the phenomena of mind by the laws 
of matter and motion; 7.e., by way of false ana- 
logical reasoning. In the words of a profound 
Christian thinker of the day: 


‘In organic life it, 7.e., improvement, is by natural descent; 
and even if it were otherwise possible, any improvement of 
the rejected races is excluded by the fact that their destruc- 
tion is needed, in order to make room for the multiplication 
of the elect and naturally selected races. In the moral and 
spiritual world, on the contrary, improvement is propagated, 
not by natural descent, but by spiritual influence; and in 
the Kingdom of God there will be no want of room for all 
to develop.’ ? 


(b) Social Consequences. 


We have next to inquire what would be the 
effects of heredity on moral law and movement in 
the social world, in the event of the doctrine of 
heredity as now held being universally accepted. 
Man, it has been said, is the last problem in 
biology and the initial factor in sociology. What 
is the place assigned to heredity in the system of 
sociology by unchristian writers of the present 
day may be seen from the following passage :— 

‘When the mental and moral qualities of man are regarded 


as subject, in common with other forms of life, to the law of 
heredity and variation, their cultivation and improvement 


1 Natural Selection and Spiritual Freedom, by Joseph John 
Murphy, pp. 78, 79, 
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will be conducted on the scientific basis which has already 
produced such surprising results in other parts of the vege- 
table and animal kingdoms. The plasticity of human nature 
is even yet but little appreciated. . . . What is wanted 
is the conscious cultivation, enlightened by science, of society 
as a whole.’! 


And this cultivation, we are told, begins with 
the individual.? But this scientific cultivation, it 
is added, is brought into conflict with the ‘ theo- 
logical doctrine of grace and the metaphysical 
doctrine of free will,’ * which interfere with ‘the 
automatic performance of good actions, which 1s 
what the well-being of society demands; ’* ‘and 
thus a denial of free will and the co-operating 
Divine grace produce a moral scepticism, which 
despairs of the effect of moral training for social 
ends. In the case of men whose innate tendency 
is vicious, and that of others where it is good, the 
differences are only matters of congenital variation. 


‘Without saying that in the one case, therapeutics, and 
in the other case, moral training, would be quite without 
effect, we may be sure that neither therapeutics nor moral 
training will ever turn the bad into the good, the evil 
constitution or character into the vigorous and moral.’? 


All that the cultivation of human nature on 
scientific principles can effect, and what the 
welfare of society demands, is ‘the suppression or 
elimination of bad men, and the careful cultivation 
of the good only.’® Altruism, or the primary 

1 J. C. Morison, Service of Man, p. 262. 


Page 271. 3 Page 275. 4 Page 285. 
5 Page 291. 6 Page 293. 
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sense of social duty, may be cultivated where it 
exists potentially, but it cannot be implanted or 
infused. Therefore, all that remains to be done 
is to ‘cultivate the good sorts, the good stock, and 
eliminate and discourage, as far as possible, the 
bad.’* Where ‘congenital altruism,’ the tap- 
root of social morality, is not present already, 
there ‘the cultivation of good impulses, moral 
sentiments, or the sense of duty, cannot be even 
attempted. If we are wholly selfish, no teaching 
will persuade us; if we are generous, loving, and 
heroic, we move towards self-sacrifice by a natural 
gravitation.’? As the ‘conduciveness to the 
preservation of the social organism’ is the scien- 
tific criterion of morality, so the scientific method 
of moral culture for social ends is limited to 
pruning and grafting, and by a careful process of 
selection, preserving or improving the good stock 
and letting the bad die out. Thus, says Mr. 
Galton, speaking of Athens, ‘by a system of partly 
unconscious selection, she built up a magnificent 
breed of human animals.’ Our modern scientists 
would go a step further; they would deny admis- 
sion into, and bring about, if possible, the removal 
from civilized society, of any whose incapacity to 
maintain or improve the good stock or breed 
would endanger the survival of the fittest. 
Considering the importance of heredity in the 
AE1D:, Dead ts 2 Pages 300, 306. 
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formation and conservation of special character- 
istics, whether in the family or the nation, and 
the influences it exercises on the development of 
structure and function, degeneration and decay 
in the social organism—which is the idea that lies 
at the root of all earlier social institutions, such 
as caste systems—it follows that what unreasoning 
instinct did for primitive and less advanced 
societies unconsciously, must be done by civilized 
society rationally and systematically. An aristo- 
cracy of merit has to be created by natural or 
artificial selection, by following the methods of 
nature, and thus securing a pure strain of human 
beings fixed by heredity, and kept intact from 
contamination with inferior breeds. 

It is not necessary to point out that all this is 
opposed to the humanitarian and equalizing aspira- 
tions of the present day. Hence the complaint of 
Galton, Greg, and others, of those social agencies 
which counteract the law of natural selection, and 
which encourage the survival of those who are 
less equipped for the struggle of existence. 

In the words of Haeckel, the theory of descent, 
more than any other theory of science, predicates 
in the most unqualified terms the impossibility of 
equality ; since ‘ the conditions of existence of all 
the individuals are unequal from the beginning, 
as are inherited aptitudes.’! Thus, as M. E. de 


1 Freie Wissenschaft und freie Lehre, p. 72, et passim. Also 
cf. Darwinismus und Socialdemocratie, von O. Schmidt, p. 36. 
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Laveleye and others have shown, the working 
classes and the abettors of socialism have nothing 
to expect from Darwinism; 7.e., the system which 
rests on those two pillars—selection and heredity. 
If it be true, as socialists and their allies at 
times maintain, that the ‘social fatalities’! owe 
their existence to human interference with the 
laws of nature, rather than to the working of those 
Jaws which give an unequal chance at starting in 
the struggle for the best places, and that this 
amounts to a ‘social predestination,’ which could 
be rendered nugatory by opening a free way 
to all the talents, then since talents are confess- 
edly unequal, how could inequality be avoided ? 
If, on the other hand, the remedy suggested in the 
last-mentioned work of Gautier be a new organisa- 
tion of society against the struggle for existence by 
means of solidary union of the race to overcome 
the cruel working of nature’s laws (p. 68 1b.), 
it is difficult to see how the permanency and 
all-sufficiency of the material laws of nature, as 
understood by such writers, can be maintained. 
Society is to be saved, and those social units 
which are at a disadvantage in the present order 
of things, are to be protected by the common 
effort of humanity to counteract the effects of 
sociological laws on which the growth and 
development of the social organism depend. But 


1 Le Darwinism Sociale, par Emile Gautier, p. 54, 
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reign of law in nature? If laws are fixed and 
irreversible, then the fatal consequences of the 
law of heredity must follow: a hopeless outlook 
socially, as well as morally, for the whole human 
family, or at least a large majority of the masses 
of mankind. If, on the contrary, conscious 
modification of the working of nature’s laws by 
force of human will and common action, under a 
deep sense of the solidarity of the race, can 
counteract or contravene the natural working of 
these laws, then the materialistic conception of 
these laws cannot be maintained. ‘Humanity ina 
socialistic community, where alone it is really free 
and resting on a natural basis, could direct its 
full developments in accordance with natural 
laws,’ says Bebel, who, though not an authority 
in science, is the representative of scientific 
socialism in Germany; and socialism is nothing 
else but the application of science to the 
system of human activity. But this contra- 
dicts the mechanical view of heredity, as one 
of these laws. The doctrine of Eugenics, “e., 
the application of artificial checks and ‘sympa- 


| Bebel, Die Frau in der Vergangenheit, Gegenwart, und 
Zukunft (1 ed.), 1884, p. 214. 
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thetic selection,’ implies intellectual volitional, 
self-conscious methods! to prevent extreme social 
pressure, which are utterly inconsistent with 
a purely mechanical and materialistic view of 
nature and life. Philanthropy, mutual help, and 
the succour of the weak by the strong, would 
promote the ‘healthy life of the associated man,’ 
and the ‘organic growth and development of the 
social organism, we are told. But they imply 
free will and unfettered activity. The contra- 
diction may be reconciled and the problem solved 
by adopting the theistic or dualistic view of a 
socialist of the old school just dead, who says: 
‘By the side of nature there is conscience, by the 
side of the physical world there is the moral 
world,’* each, as he points out, having its own 
indestructible laws and facts. It is from the 
spiritual development of human nature that, as 
Lange, the historian of materialism, writing on 
the social question, shows, the material well- 
being, ‘endangered by the struggle for existence, 
can be secured in the end.*? To this we may 
add the testimony of Haeckel himself in favour 
of the spiritual influences of Christianity on this 
head.* ‘The Christian religion,’ he says, ‘has an 


' Clapperton, loc. cit., pp. 94, 336-8. 
* Malon, Hist. du Socialisme, vol. ii., p. 600. 
3 Die Arbeiter Frage, von F, A. Lange (8 ed., 1875), pp. 213-4. 
+ Freie Wissenschaft und freie Lehre, pp. 75, 76. 
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excellent human kernel, and it is that human, 
truly social democratic portion of its teaching 
which proclaims the equality of all men before 
God, the “love thy neighbour as thyself,” and 
“love” generally in the highest sense, the 
sympathy with the poor and needy, ete. ; it 1s 
just this truly human side of Christian teaching 
which so well accords with the laws of nature, 
so noble, so pure, that we can without hesitation 
receive it into our system of morals in our monistic 


religion of nature.’ 


(c) Spiritual Consequences. 


There is nothing so commen as for. writers of 
social questions to speak, as does notably Miss 
Clapperton, of the ‘subjection of social forces by 
psychical force,’ and of ‘a perfected social state 
determined by pure ethics.’ She even speaks of 
‘the psychic method of evolution permeating the 
whole field of human life—eugenic, domestic, 
industrial, and social; and dominating heredity, 
training, education, production, distribution, and 
legislation.’ Of this psychic force she says that 
it ‘will gather up all natural forces at present 
pursuing a “wild, unbridled course in society,”’ 
and control them to the production of general 
happiness.’ The same writer admits the import- 
ance of religion as a spiritual force, quickening 


1 Loc. cit., p. 398 and ante. 
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the moral consciousness, and propelling mental 
effort in this direction.’ ? 

When, therefore, she says: ‘the possibility of 
evolving superior social conditions is, to my mind, 
a scientific certainty, dependent upon psychic 
effort, 2 she evidently grounds her hope on the 
growth of spiritual conviction and application of 
spiritual forces, which, if not identical with, are 
not altogether distinguishable from those generally 
attributed to Christianity and the effect of Christian 
institutions, though in the phraseology of natural- 
istic ethics spuitual influence is translated into 
psychic force. It is unnecessary to point out the 
inconsistency of this with the doctrine of deter- 
minism, which, as we have seen,. underlies the 
modern theory of heredity. According to this, it 
would appear that free will is a myth invented to 
satisfy sentiment at the expense of reason. The 
sense of responsibility is only a fiction which the 
new natural religion is to foster for the common 
good, whilst all the time man, like a conscious 
automaton, only does what he cannot help doing. 
Acts of sympathy which seem to flow from 
philanthropy are really the resultant of predeter- 
mined forces around and within him, over which 
he has no control—torces, moreover, which are 
themselves the outcome of the ‘spirit of the age.’ 
It follows, therefore, that all our social aims and 

1 1b., pages 423, 424, 2 Pareix, 
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efforts are simply the consequences of impulses 
and influences which we cannot resist, and the 
religion of the future would have no more power 
than that of the past and present in bringing 
about a social regeneration. We are not here 
concerned to define the strict limits of free will, 
but simply to point out that theoretically to deny its 
existence is practically to despair of social improve- 
ment such as is sketched by the writers referred to, 
The substitution of ‘ psychic force’ for spiritual 
influence obviously owes its origin to the monistic 
view of life as held by such writers, and in this 
monistic view of the universe no room is left for Andis the 


result of a 


the exercise of free will; the world isa mechanism, me:anical 


and 


and in a mechanism there is no room for freedom Monte, 


universe, 


of will! In ‘the mechanism of thought’ and 
feeling there is no room left for the free use of 
the emotions and the will. Every activity of 
mind and heart must be regarded as the result of 
‘hereditary accumulation.’ Accordingly, we read 
in the first line of the introductory chapter of 
Mr. Galton’s book on Hereditary Genius: ‘I 
propose to show in this book that a man’s natural 
abilities are derived by inheritance, under exactly 
the same limitations as are the form and physical 
features of the whole organic world ;’ and quite 
consistently with this, it follows that as a per- 


l Ueber die Grenzen des Naturerkennens, von BH, du Bois- 
Reymond, p. 99. 
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manent breed of dogs and horses can be obtained 
by careful selection, ‘so it would be quite practic- 
able to produce a highly-gifted race of men by 
judicious marriages during several consecutive 
generations ;’ and the same is re-stated further on 
(p. 58) in slightly different terms, under the head 
of eminent judges. Here, as throughout the 
volume, the fault of the argument lies in the 

Soles omission of the individual factor. The eminence, 

out in fe for example, of judges, where the ‘peculiar type 
of ability’ (p. 62) is shown to have been often 
transmitted by descent, depends not solely on 
inherited capacity, but the individual use made of 
it in each case; the voluntary effort, that is, of 
turning to account inherited talent. Whatever 
gifts may be attributed to racial inheritance, each 
unit of the race in times past must have con- 
tributed its share towards this. The accumulated 
potency of talent, as in the case of inherited 
capital on which the heirs of all the ages draw, 
must be the result of ancestral labour and saving. 
By parity of reason, if the humanity of the future 
is to surpass the present in gifts and graces, the 
living generation must add its quota towards this 
consummation. 

This implies the exertion of every individual 
adding his or her infinitesimal share. If ‘the 
atmosphere around our free, unfettered social units 
is a powerful influence in this formative process,’ 
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adaptation to this social environment is one of 
the ‘progressive forces;’ and therefore the force 
of will is not excluded, but is most emphatically 
asserted. 

If, on the contrary, the only rule is the law that 
‘like produces like,’ and this is what writers on 
heredity affirm, the result would be a ‘fixity of 
type ;’ and without modification the social status 
would remain stationary, and individuals born and 
bred in the same social atmosphere would produce 
a progeny scarcely differing from themselves, 
except what comes of minute deviations from the 
common type produced by ‘fortuitous variation.’ 
To perpetuate these, even on the mere assumption 
of ‘the all-sufficiency of selection,’ some volition 
would be necessary in order to eliminate the bad 
or worse, and to secure the survival of the better 
and the fittest. Take the case referred to by 
Ribot and Galton of the Earl of Chatham and his 
son, the illustrious Pitt. Their families on the 
paternal and maternal side no doubt were re- 
markable for ability. But the son in this case 
would not have been what he was by inheritance 
and the additional advantages of training, if he 
had not used aright of his own free motion and 
choice the gifts and opportunities which helped to 
make him what he became. He might have 
neglected them, and sunk into insignificance, as 
other scions of gifted families have done. Personal 
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responsibility comes in after every allowance is 
made for qualities good or evil which have been 
transmitted according to the laws of kinship and 
consanguinity. There are the facts of inherited 
depravity and innate tendencies to degeneration, 
as well as the facts of a natural disposition and 
characteristic impulses im the right direction; in 
short, there are the constitutional propensities 
for better and for worse as the heirloom be- 
queathed by ancestors to their descendants. Thus 
much may be readily conceded; but these facts 
do not explain away what a scientific writer calls 
‘the demonstrated daily miracle of our human 
will’—a fact as patent as any of those named. 
We ourselves help in creating the moral 
or spiritual atmosphere in which the social 
units now in their infancy, or childhood, are 
being reared, and by which they are pro- 
foundly affected. Their future life in a measure 
depends on the moral and spiritual air they 
breathe. 

Since, then, as M. Guyau points out, ‘the 
genesis of morality is pre-eminently the genesis 
of will,’ so ‘its education ought to be the rein- 
forcement of will.’ But more than this is required 
by way of forming the individual character, and 
informing the will in the personal units in order to 
promote the progress of the race. Both Kant, the 
father of the critical philosophy, and the most 
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recent exponent of the Creed of Science, himself a Regenera- 
: : ¢ 1 » according to 
strong believer in the ‘beneficent laws of heredity,’ 3ecorang 
° . ° . IN 
respectively call this ‘a kind of regeneration,’ a per- Bee 


manent and radical regeneration in average human 
nature, without which ‘no great social regenera- 
tion is possible.’ The latter even speaks of a 
‘recurrence of the season of grace,’ without which 
this social change could not be effected. And to 
add one more testimony, that of the father of 
pessimism, ‘ what Christian mystics call the effects 
of grace and regeneration is for us the only and 
immediate manifestation of freedom of will 
necessity is the kingdom of nature; liberty 1s 
the kingdom of grace” Not, observe, an inward 
prompting or ‘persistent tension’ in the midst of 
internal obstacles,? but the indwelling power and 
Divine afflatus of the Spirit of God can bring 
about this spiritual regeneration in the unit and 
the aggregate; it is by this power alone that 
human nature can be transformed and trans- 
figured. Not the law of nature, but ‘the law of 
the spirit of life in Christ Jesus,’ as St. Paul says, 
‘hath made me free from the law of sin and of 
death’ (Rom. viii. 2); and, again, ‘where the 
spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty’ (2 Cor. in. 
17). 


1 A, Schopenhauer, Die Welt als Wille und Vorstellung, 
6th ed., vol. i, p. 478. 


2 Guyau, loc. cit., p. 57. 
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D. Tur CuristrAn Sense oF Duty 1N 


RELATION TO THE DocTRINE OF HEREDITY. 


We have seen what are the consequences 
morally, socially, and spiritually of building up a 
system of philosophy on the ‘material basis of 
heredity.’ They are moral agnosticism, despair 
of social improvement, and general inadequacy of 
motives and motor force in the promotion of 
spiritual advancement. And simply because it is 
impossible that mechanical forces per se should 
produce the moral, social, and spiritual regenera- 
tion of the race. Mechanism, however perfect, 
does not contain the primum movens, which can 
give impulse and vitality to spiritual activity. 
But writers on heredity, as a rule, do not go 
beyond this, they are satisfied to ignore the final 
causes of things, the spiritual dynamics which set 
the process in motion according to laws on which 
they expatiate. Thus, e.g., Mr. Galton expresses 
his acquiescence in this ignorance both as to 
causes and consequences in the following passage : 

‘ We are exceedingly ignorant of the reasons why we exist, 
confident only that individual life is only a portion of some 
vaster system that struggles arduously onwards towards ends 
that are dimly seen or wholly unknown to us, by means of the 
various affinities—the sentiments, the intelligences, the tastes, 
the appetites—of innumerable personalities who ceaselessly 
succeed one another on the stage of existence. There is nothing 


that appears to assign a more exceptional o7 sacred character 
to aracc, than to the families or individuals which compose 
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it. We know how careless nature is of the lives of individuals ; 
we have seen how careless she is of eminent families ..... 
our world appears hitherto to have developed itself mainly 
under the influences of wnreasoning affinities; but of late, 
Man, slowly growing to be intelligent, humane, and capable, 
has appeared on the scene of life, and profoundly modified its 
conditions. .. . He hasintroduced a vast deal of civilization 
and hygiene, which influence, in an immense degree, his own 
well-being and that of his children; it remains for him to 
bring other policies into action that shall tell on the natural 
gifts of his race,’? 

But if the individual life and that of the race 
be the resultant of ‘unreasoning affinities’ and 
the like, where is the guarantee of the future 
improvement man is striving after, and whence 
the higher impulse? If we refuse to lift the veil 
‘behind which,’ Mr. Galton says in his work on 
Human Faculty, ‘lies the awful mystery of the 
origin of all existence,’ how can we be sure that 
our efforts are in accordance with the original 
plan, and therefore are likely to prove successful ? 
M. Ribot finds it difficult to reduce everything to 
mechanism; but without admitting the truth of 
the doctrine of mechanical determinism, he yet 1s 
not prepared absolutely to deny it, and so he 
leaves the question in vacuo (pp. 892, 398) : “it were 
rash to hope for its solution’ are the last words 
of his work on heredity. If so, what remains 
then for us to do in the meantime, until science 
has solved the problem? Are there no duties 


demanding immediate attention, and how and by 


1 Hereditary Genius, pp. 338, 339. 
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what sanction are they to be enforced? The 
high-toned code of individual and social ethics 
adopted by professed believers in the provisional 
hypothesis of heredity leaves little to be desired, 
and is praiseworthy as far as it goes. But will 
average humanity satisfy its claims, with nothing 
else to support them than a vague belief in the 
possibility of the existence of a mysterious origin of 
all things appertaining to mind or matter? Can 
obedience to such lofty precepts be enforced on the 
authority of such beliefs? Is not the position of 
the Christian far stronger, who, in the battle 
against inherited evil propensities, and in the 
effort to improve the race, and to eliminate the 
evil that is in the present world, simply follows 
in so doing the command from on high, and in his 
conscious impotence is strengthened by the sense 
of Divine support, able as he is to say: ‘I can 
do all things, Christ strengthening me!’ ‘I see 
another law in my members, warring against the 
law of my mind, and bringing me into captivity to 
the law of sin which is in my members. O wretched 
man that I am! who shall deliver me from the 
body of this death? I thank God through Jesus 
Christ our Lord’ (Rom. vu. 23-25). 

Next to the regulation of the number of people 
to the available means of subsistence is the improve- 
ment of the stock of the human race, says Miss 
Clapperton, ‘by promotion of the best types, and 
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en 
repression of the increase of the worst; that is, atten- 
tion to the law of heredity, and wise social action in 
accordance with that law’ (p. 102). But are there 
not those who doubt whether the stock is in the end 
capable of permanent improvement, or even whether 
it is worth preserving? And are there not a 
great many men besides who will take no trouble 
about it unless they can be assured on higher 
grounds than those advanced by natural science, 
that it is their positive and sacred duty to do so? 
To the believer in the supremacy of conscience, 
the words of Bishop Butler come home with 
irresistible force, that ‘though it were admitted Bm‘ers 
that this opinion of necessity were speculatively 
true with regard to practice, it is as if it were 
false, so far as our experience reaches, that it 18 
to the whole of our present life. For the con- 
stitution of the present world, and the condition 
in which we are actually placed, is as if we were 
free’1 But all this is utterly at variance with 
the ‘experience’ of the believer in ‘human 
automatism.’ To the Christian there exists a 
mysterious bond which links him both to the first 
and second Adam, the natural and spiritual types 
of our common humanity: the first man which 
is of the earth, earthy, the second man which is 
the Lord from heaven; and so he is able to say, 


1 The Analogy of Religion, pt i, ch. vi., pp. 118, 119, Tract 
Society’s edition, by Dr. Angus. 
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‘The life which I now live I live by faith of the 
Son of God.’ A new vigour and energy are 
infused by incorporation with Christ. Belief in 
the redemption of the world by our Lord Jesus 
Christ produces more than a vague hope of ultimate 
improvement, it reinforces effort and the resolve to 
take a part in it as ‘co-workers with Him.’ The 
history of religious revivals, with their contem- 
poraneous influence in social regeneration, bears 
witness to this fact. 

Therefore, whilst the Christian admits the im- 
portance of physical, ethical, and _ esthetical 
training, so that each new generation may transmit 
the heritage handed on by the past to future 
generations; whilst he is ready to acknowledge 
that ‘perfection and delicacy of sense and senti- 
ment are transmitted by heredity ;’! he at the 
same time cannot help remembering that those 
ancients who ‘nurtured their youth in a poetry at 
once religious and patriotic, and in an art derived 
from the same sources;’ so that ‘they were 
nurtured in the culture of the highest beauty,’2 
yet proved themselves utterly helpless in pre- 
serving by means of this higher culture their 
state and nation from decay and corruption. The 
mere believer in the ethics of evolution, in its 


1 Guyau, loc. cit., pp. 160-162, and 187. 


? Jb., p. 214, and cf. On the Duty of Education and Social 
Ends, pp. 40, 82, 83, 87, of the same work. 
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connection with heredity, rests his faith in the 
slow and gradual transformation of morals in the 
course of countless ages.! But this belief finds a 
correction in the statement of another writer of 
the same school, who points out that ‘ morality is 
not the blind following of a social impulse, but a 
habit of action based upon character—character 
moulded by that knowledge of truth which must 
become an integral part of our being.’? But 
character means individual differentiation, con- 
scious departure by volitional effort from the 
common track—even Haeckel distinguishes be- 
tween inherited and acquired character, the one 
conservative, the other progressive °—by reason of 
belief not in scientific truth, but in moral and 
spiritual truth with its higher sanctions. 

The late Mr. Charles Pearson’s work on National 
Life and Character, in its melancholy outlook into 
the future of society, considered as no longer 
under the influence of Christian faith, would 
point to the utter inadequacy of scientific truth 
or a mere following of nature’s laws in the work- 
ing out of our human destiny. But if ‘the 
life of the individual is m some real sense a 
prolongation of those of his ancestry,’ the 
formation of our own character is a sacred duty. 


1 Science of Ethics, by Leslie Stephen, p. 152. 
2 Karl Pearson, The Ethic of Free Thought, p. 119. 
3 Natiirliche Schopfungsgeschichte, p. 183. 
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It ‘the life histories of our relatives are pro- 
phetic of our own future,’ then our own life’s 
record, too, is prophetic of our posterity. A 
‘bad descent’ must be counterbalanced by a good 
‘ascent of man ;’ and in order to this, there can be 
no more powerful lever than the lifting power of 
Christianity. But stripping off inherited imper- 
fections, and the acquisition of new powers for 
good in the course of Christian nurture and 
training, is best able to effect this. Superior by 
far in this respect to the truth of science is the 
truth as it ‘is in Jesus: that ye put away, as 
concerning your former manner of life, the old 
man, which waxeth corrupt . . . and that ye be 
renewed in the spirit of your mind, and put on the 
new man, which after God is created in righteous- 
ness and holiness of truth’ (Eph. iv, 22, seg. R.V.) 
Who shall calculate what we owe in this respect 
to our ‘spiritual ancestry’ in the past generation 
of Christian people who lived and laboured ac- 
cording to this principle? The early Christians 
were exhorted by St. Peter to add to their faith 
virtue; and to godliness, brotherly kindness 
(2 Pet. 1. 5, seg.) Accordingly we find in the 
history of Christianity the ages of faith succeeded 
by the present age of active beneficence, with the 
fuller expression of the Christian idea of brotherly 
love. In this manner, as in the past, so in the 
future Christianity will be found to be after all 


Bible View of Heredity. 


the best ‘scheme for race-regeneration.’ In no 
other system of morality and religion are the [ 
and the Ought so indissolubly united as in the 
deontology of the New Testament. Nowhere 
are the claims of conscience so clearly set forth. 
Nowhere, therefore, is human responsibility to 
repair the ravages of a faulty heredity declared 
more emphatically, for here the solidarity of 
responsibility for sin committed, as well as 
the ‘common salvation’ from sin inherited or 
acquired, are distinctly taught. That there is 
a chain of consequences which links together 
the several members of the family, tribe, and 
race by reason of hereditary sin is an idea per- 
vading the whole of the Old Testament. Here 
are to be found numerous instances of transmitted 
virtues and vices, inherited family blessings and 
curses, family traits and trials. The blessing of 
Abraham is transmitted to his remote descendants. 
The duplicity of Jacob repeats itself in his sons, 
and becomes one of the characteristics of the 
Jewish race. Ahab’s repentance does not prevent 
the evil from overtaking his own wickedness in 
his son’s days (1 Kings xxi. seg.). The leprosy 
of Gehazi was to descend on his ‘seed for ever’ 
(2 Kings v. 27). The children of Jehu, to the 
fourth generation, were to sit on the throne of 
Israel as a reward of their father’s zeal and obedi- 
ence (2 Kings x. 80). But, on the other hand, 
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there are bad sons of good men, e.g., Manasseh 
succeeds Hezekiah, himself the son of Ahaz, as 
Josiah, a good king, was the son of Amon, ‘who 
did that which was evil in the sight of the Lord.’ 
All these are cases which do not contravene the laws 
of latent or indirect heredity. On the contrary, the 
Jewish mind was saturated with the idea of it, and 
rigid views of hereditary sin and its punishment as 
contravening the equity of the moral law prevailed 
to such an extent that Ezekiel finds it necessary 
to inculcate the doctrine of personal responsibility, 
‘the soul that sinneth it shall die.’ He clearly 
lays down the doctrine of ‘the responsibility of the 
individual soul separate from the collective nation, 
separate from the good or ill deserts of ancestry.’ 
In the New Testament we have, in the case of 
Timothy, a typical instance given of what Mr. 
Galton calls ‘the power of nurture, which ‘is very 
great in implanting sentiments of a religious 
nature.’ But in this case we have also a telling 
instance of personal duty arising from such in- 
herited and early implanted religious principles 
(2 Tim. 1. 5, 6). There is no attempt to ignore 
or to deny the effects of heredity in the Scriptures 
or the writings on sacred subjects. Christians 
have even been from time to time, not least 
so in recent times, accused of making too much 
of the inherited taint, and the story of the fall, 
as explained in this sense, has been more than 
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once quoted as a mythical clothing of the theory. 
But what Christians feel bound to deny in the 
present day most distinctly is the theory that the 
scientific cultivation of human nature ‘in itself 
suffices to remove the hereditary virus’ by a mere 
application of the laws of heredity, as formu- 
lated in the following passage : 

‘The scientific cultivation of human nature needs the 
adoption of the same methods and principles as have been 
so fruitful of good results in other departments. We must 
cease to believe in miracles and divine aid; and, proceeding 


on the firm ground of cause and effect, not expect to reap 
except where and when we have ploughed and sown.’! 


‘He (the hero of the novel) spoke as a benefactor, who, 
given the circumstance that heredity makes mankind, wished 
to determine its laws, so that he might be able to dispose of 
it, and recreate a happy world.’ 


Against this practical deduction from the theory, 
we most emphatically protest. By the confession 
of its warmest advocates, it has failed miserably 
thus far in producing the effects here aimed at,? 
and common experience points to the same lesson. 
540 individuals of one family are mentioned by 
Mr. Galton in his work on Human Faculty (pp. 
58, 54), ‘of whom a frightful number degraded 


1 The Service of Man, p. 275. The next passage is taken 
from the last, ze, the 20th vol. of Novels, all treating on 
heredity more or less, and summing up their teaching. 
Dr. Pascal, by Emile Zola (Eng. Trans.), p. 132. ‘Life is 
but motion; and heredity being transmitted motion.’ J0., 
p. 37. 

2 See Galton: Human Faculty, pp. 23,212; Greg’s Enigmas 
of Life (18th ed.), pp. 127, and passim. 
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into criminality, pauperism, and disease,’ and, 
he adds, ‘the ancestor of all this mischief was 
born in 1730.’ What have ‘science and public 
spirit’ done towards improving this unfortunate 
family? Is it not Christian philanthropy which 
has proved all along most effectual in removing 
those plague-nests of civilization, ‘drunkenness, 
vice, murder, the whole monstrous florescence of 
the human tree,’ ¢.¢., the supposed result of in- 
herited depravity and congenital corruption, by the 
power of faith and love? The very fact that 
man has felt the need of supernatural support, in 
order to overcome natural propensities which lie at 
the root of every religious system, bears testimony 
to the insufficiency of the mere knowledge of 
human nature to remove its moral deformities, 
inherited or acquired. The mechanical theory of 
heredity fails in this, it lacks the sense of will 
force. It produces the sense of human impotence 
in the face of the forces of nature, whereas the 
mind freed from the shackles of a self-forged chain 
of necessity, which reduces all human effort to me- 
chanical automatism, conscious of the reserve force 
of spiritual liberty, in spite of all its limitations, 
and mindful of the duty of yielding obedience to 
the supreme will, can say with Tennyson, who best 
represents modern scientific thought in poetic form: 


‘Our wills are ours, we know not how; 
Our wills are ours, to make them Thine,’ 
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There are not wanting indications of a return 
to this more healthy form of thought in the 
present day. Thus Professor Huxley, in a late 
utterance at Oxford, speaks of the battle against 
cosmic nature, and tries to show that ‘the ethical 
principles of society depend, not on imitating the 
cosmic process, still less on running away from it, 
but on combating it.”! This self-assertion ot 
human will, in its conflict with the inexorable laws 
of the cosmos, may be considered as a forcible 
protest of mind against the supposed all-powerful- 
ness of matter and motion, it is one of the 
confluents of the stream of spiritual thought rising 
against the grosser conceptions of a materialistic 
philosophy. From it we gather that, whatever be 
the force of inherited tendency to moral depravity 
and degeneracy, there is much in the training and 
education to modify that tendency, and above 
all that the work of spiritual regeneration, 
the growth of the Divine seed implanted, 
forms the ‘mysterious nuclear substance’ 
from which issues the Divine lifein man. It is 
thus that faith in Christ, a living and personal 
Saviour, overcomes, so to speak, fate by faith, and 
in the acquired strength which comes from faith 
and the indwelling power of the Holy Ghost 


1 Times, May, 1893; cf. with this Emerson's Essay on Fate : 
‘Intellect annuls fate. So far as man thinks, he is free.’ 
Complete works, vol. il,, p. O17. 
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attains to greater holiness, so as to be able to say 
at every step of spiritual advancement, in the 
consciousness of strength coming from above, and 
enabling man to overcome the faults of birth and 
training, ‘By the grace of God I am what I am. 
Then the gospel of the grace of God, when truly 
accepted, puts into the hands of one who may say 
(see p. 6), ‘I was born bad, I have lived bad, and 
shall die bad in all human probability,’ a power 
by which that probability can be overcome, and 
which enables him to do the things he naturally 
could and would not do. 

Thus the law of inheritance assumes a brighter 
aspect. Religious gifts and a pious disposition, 
as Mr. Galton points out, are also hereditary, and 
we may add, Christian institutions are the ap- 
pointed ‘special apparatus for transmission’ of the 
same. ‘There is the inherited sense of responsibility, 
the consciousness of a duty in Christians to keep 
the heirloom intact, to make aright use of those 
gifts and graces which have been handed down to 
them, and which contain the promise and potency 
of the higher life of our race, not to neglect or 
undervalue, but to utilize them to the best of 
their power, so that our present spiritual acquisi- 
tions, and the accretion of spiritual force added 
to the goodly heritage left us by our forefathers, 
may descend undiminished and untarnished to our 
children, and children’s children. 


ee 


Heredity cannot Eliminate Duty. 


Moreover, since scientists, as quoted by Weis- 
mann, ascribe even to plants ‘an inclination to 
individual variation in their descendants,’ and since 
such authorities as Bain and Wundt, quoted by 
Ribot, admit the existence of germs of independent 
will-power or ‘germs of personality’ as primordial 
facts of our nature, by no means contradicting the 
‘facts of psychical heredity,’ we are the more 
disposed to conclude that personal responsibility 
remains an important factor in the nature of man, 
and the most important in his moral development, 
so that the Christian duty stands out clearly as 
ever: ‘ Work out your own salvation with fear 
and trembling; for it is God which worketh in 
you, both to will and to work, for His good 
pleasure’ (Phil. i. 12, 18, R.V.). 
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REVELATION in the special form of a book revelation is 
necessary. It is involved in the personal relation between 
God and man. The Bible is a unity, a history, and a 
system of truth and fact. It is progressive, as is seen in 
its historical development. ‘The periods of its history are 
periods of revelation. The unity in variety of the Scriptures 
proves that they have proceeded from one mind and will. 
There is one pervading Gospel in them. ‘There is one 
personal Redeemer revealed in them. ‘There is one divine 
kingdom promised. This unity and progressive develop- 
ment culminates in a jizal perfection, which in the New 
Testament realises the pervading idea of the Old. The 
Gospels and Epistles bear witness to a fulfilment of the 
divine purpose in Christ. He Himself claimed to be the 
expected Redeemer. This special character of the Bible 
distinguishes it from all other sacred books, as the history 
of Christianity confirms its authority. There is no 
development of truth and life elsewhere which can be 
compared with it. The Bible proves itself 
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a SEHHIS is a question which may be 
LS, welt answered too widely, or it may be 
Sq jel answered too narrowly. It may be 

ami answered too widely, because the an- 
swer may lead us in the direction of the Pantheist, 
who identifies the universe with God. It may be 
answered too narrowly, because the answer may 
limit the Spirit of God to particular methods of 
inspiration. 

When we claim divine authority for the Bible, 
some have objected that such a view is irrecon- 
cilable with the freedom of thought, and a barrier 
to human progress. But revelation must be rightly 
understood. If God reveals Himself to man, it 
must be as a personal Being to a personal being. 
The relation between God and man, in the highest 
meaning of revelation, must be that of intelligent 
personal intercourse, loving fellowship, spiritual 
communion. 

The necessity for a special, positive revelation, 
as in the Scriptures, is denied on the ground 
that Nature is itself a revelation, and a sufficient 
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Bible Revelation. 

one. God is immanent in the universe. Reason 
can find Him there. Man, with his God-made 
nature, has only to study closely what he has 
before him, in manifold facts; he has only to 
read the cosmos and his own consciousness, to see 
God, to become conscious of God. Everything is 
revelation. Man is revelation to himself. 

Then plainly, all that religion can mean, if 
such a gradual discovery of God be assumed, is 
the evolution of worship, through lower forms, 
corresponding to lower knowledge, to higher forms, 
as the ages unfold the secrets of the universe, 
until there is something like an equilibrium es- 
tablished between the Infinite and man’s con- 
sciousness of it. There would be no finality in 
such a continued process of ¢riticism and research. 
We could not say that God has revealed Himself 
once for all, but only that He is always revealing 
Himself, and will never cease to do so, because 
the Infinite can never be fully known to that 
which is lower than itself. 

But whatever the truth in this view of revela- 
tion, it is not the truth which gives authority to 
the Bible. We observe the facts of the universe, 
and reason upon them, systematise them, form 
them into a scheme of knowledge, which, in a 
certain sense, 1s knowledge of God; but beyond 
the science and philosophy thus obtained there 
is a direct intercourse between the Spirit of God 
and the spirit of man. God is a living Person. 
As such He can hold fellowship with His 
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creature made in His likeness. The facts which 
we find recorded in the Bible, and which are 
confirmed by innumerable other and corresponding 
facts in human experience, testify to such a real 
intercourse between the living God and spiritual 
men. Such intercourse is revelation in the highest 
sense. God has been unveiling His mind, His 
will, His purposes, the deepest secrets of His 
character and personality, so far as they can be 
unveiled to His creatures, and so far as such an 
intercourse brings the Creator and the creature 
into intimate union and eternal assimilation. 

In a family, there is a revelation of the 
father’s mind and intentions in all the appoint- 
ments of the house, with which the children 
are brought into daily contact. They grow up 
in an atmosphere which is full of their father. 
But when the father takes his child to himself, 
and opens his heart to it, telling what it perhaps 
only guessed before, or would never have guessed, 
then in that new life of reciprocal love and 
confidence there is not only knowledge, but the 
assurance of faith. The child can say not only, 
‘I know what I have discovered,’ but ‘I know 
whom I have believed.’ Is there, then, in the Bible, 
anything that can be said to correspond to that 
personal loving communication from God to man? 

We propose to answer this question, Levedation 
is not a mere stream of flowing facts, following 
one another down the ages with no other bond of 
connection than that of succession in time, or as 
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the scientific theorist would say, evolution by 
natural process. It is not a mere growth and 
development of knowledge by the growth and 
development of the knowing mind of man. It is 
much more-than this. It is a history, a system 
of truth and fact, which stands before us now as 
a complete whole composed of many parts, but 
grouped together and harmonised by a definite 
idea and purpose, which is traceable from the 
first but only clearly manifest at the last, which 
can be referred only to the mind and will of Him 
from whom the revelation came, and who gaye it 
to be the light and life of the world. 

The Bible is the product of an immeasurable 
past. It is a progressive revelation in which the 
progress is a distinct development from age to 
age. It is a unity, in which not only does part 
grow out of part, and stands in relation to all the 
other parts, but there is a variety in which there 
is harmony of purpose and systematic complete- 
ness; history is there; prophecy is there; poetry 
is there; practical wisdom is there; individual, 
national life is there; character, experience, faith, 
hope, love, all sides of humanity in relation 
to the Divine Spirit, are all there. And all are 
harmonised into one consistent and unique revela- 
tion. But chief of all, the New Testament brings 
us before a great realisation, a fulness of the 
times, a climax of divine manifestation, an in- 
exhaustible perfection of revealed fact, a person- 
ality which is not only from God, as many of the 


Revelation Progressive. 
Bible personalities might be said to be, but which 
is God—one ‘in whom dwelleth all the fulness of 
the Godhead bodily. This brief exposition will 
sufficiently indicate the line of argument upon 
which we now enter. 


If 
HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT OF SCRIPTURE. 


The revelation which is given us in the 
Scriptures is 1mmediately connected with a long 
process of historical development. When we 
study closely the succession of facts which we are 
able to trace along the sacred books, from Genesis 
to Revelation, we discover in them a distinct 
progress, one fact leading to another, cach period 
of history manifestly growing out of its predeces- 
sor, and showing its results in that which has 
followed it. In the Bible there is more than the 
general fact of development, which we can find 
in universal history. We seem to be able to 
follow the divine footsteps, in distinct communica- 
tions accompanying the historical events, and in 
the successive ministries of prominent individuals, 
who interpret the facts by their personal history, 
and sometimes by their inspired words. 

Modern Biblical criticism may have tended to 
weaken the force of this argument by seeming to 
throw doubt on the authenticity of some of the Old 
Testament books, or to undermine our confidence 
in their historic veracity. But as to the main 
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Genesis, 


facts of Jewish history, no criticism can change our 
position. Even if, for the sake of argument, it 
were admitted that such books as Genesis, Levi- 
ticus, or Deuteronomy, had been put into their 
present shape in a late period of Jewish history 
(which we do not at all believe), still it cannot be 
denied that the editors and revisers, who worked 
upon materials which must have been handed 
down to them from former times, could not have 
invented facts which lie at the very foundation of 
Hebrew history. They might insert new names, or 
occasionally supply a lacuna in the tradition; but 
that they created the substance of Jewish history 
is absolutely incredible. Those who resort to a 
theory which does so much violence to common 
sense and the analogy of divine procedure, stultify 
themselves. It1is needless to cumber these pages 
with any refutation of what is irrelevant. We 
simply take for granted the general verity of the 
historical record. 


GENESIS THE INrRODUCTION TO THE History. 


The Book of Genesis does not profess to describe 
the facts of wniversal history. It is plainly an 
introduction to the books which follow, which are 
books connected with the history of one nation 
only, whose ancestor, Jacob, prophesies on his 
death-bed the future of his descendants, the people 
of Israel in their twelve tribes. Looking back from 
the last chapter of the book to the first, we are 
able to see that the facts we find there are set forth 
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Genesis the Book of the Divine Kingdom. 


in their immediate relation to the Hebrew people ; 
or we may put it otherwise, the book is the book 
of the divine kingdom, which is the key-note of the 
whole Bible. The kingdom is present to the mind 
of the writer or writers in every page. It is in 
his thought when he describes creation and the 
sabbath rest of God in His works. It is before 
him when he tells us of the fall of man and the 
great Deliverer, who shall as a Divine King bruise 
Satan under His feet. He is thinking of the 
future when he describes the flood and the family 
saved in it, with their destinies. He is plainly 
under the influence of his Hebrew education when 
he takes a rapid survey of the distribution of 
nations in the tenth chapter. He sees a divine 
order in the confusion of Babel. He turns away 
from universal history to follow the development 
of the divine purposes in the posterity of Shem. 
And so we are brought up to the turning-point in 
the current of traditions—the separation of the 
Abrahamic family from the heathen world. 

And here it is that we seem to be in distinct 
contact with the spiritual fact of divine imspira- 
tion. Abraham is not a mere emigrant forced out 
of Ur of the Chaldees by the pressure of want or 
the tide of migration from other lands. He is a 
subject of divine grace, called out of the city of 
idolatry to carry his new faith where it can be 
planted as the beginning of a new world, a king- 
dom of God on the earth. It is altogether unfair 
to represent Genesis as a mere book of Hebrew 
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origins, as though the writer were actuated by no 
higher feeling than that of a desire to glorify the 
ancestry of his nation. It is full of the idea of 
divine inspiration. Therefore we may rightly 
characterise the facts contained in it as the thread 
on which the golden beads of revelation have 
been strung—a thread which goes on through the 
succeeding books. 


SuccrEDING Prrtop In Isragtite History. 


The history of Israel, from the death of Joseph 
to the time of our Lord, is marked by striking 
periods, which may be said to be periods of reve- 
lation. Like mountain elevations, they rise up in 
the landscape, and between the heights there are 
great stretches of country, comparatively level 
ground, valleys into which the ages bring down 
the deposits of divine truth, and make them the 
roadways of the people and the dwelling-places of 
the multitudes. During the long sojourn of the 
tribes in Egypt, the revelations of the past, the 
deposits of the patriarchal dispensation, formed 
the basis on which it was possible for the future 
legislator to build up the national life. 


Moses: His Prersonatiry. 


Moses was said to be trained in all the learning 
of the Egyptians, but he refused to be an 
Kgyptian, and became the heroic deliverer of his 
brethren out of the house of bondage. He could 


Mosaic Institutions. 


not have achieved that work unless he had been 
taught of God, though he may have gathered into 
his receptive mind the truths which had been 
handed on to him. 

However much there may be in the Pentateuch 
which was the result of a gradual development in 
the national growth; still it must be admitted that 
substantially what we find in the books of Exodus, 
Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy 1s the out- 
come of the Mosaic institutions, and came to the 
people chiefly through the inspiration given to 
Moses, and those who were inspired with him, 
uniting with him in the work of founding the 
nation. 

Then followed a long period of settlement, 
in which there was conflict with the heathen 
powers and the darkness of this world, represented 
in the books of Joshua and Judges. The revela- 
tions of the past were not lost, though they were 
often obscured, just as Christianity was sur- 
rounded with clouds of confusion and superstition 
during the Middle Ages. But again there was the 
rising up of a great mountain height of divine 
revelation and special grace in the ministry of 
Samuel, and the continuation of a line of pro- 
phetic messengers, destined to work wonderful 
changes upon the minds of the people, and to 
bring in a new dispensation, the dispensation of 
prophecy, and a new series of sacred books, in 
which divine revelation was greatly enlarged and 
lifted to a higher sphere. 
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SAMUEL AND THE SCHOOLS OF THE PROPHETS. 


It is scarcely possible to overrate the influence 
of such a mind as Samuel’s on the religious life of 
Israel. He probably introduced a_ systematic 
training in the law, which meant the theology of 
the people. He set up schools of the prophets, 
which gave rise to a distinct literary class in the 
nation, and to the formation of a literature, which 
would naturally tend to the preservation of the truth 
as it was handed down from the fathers, and to 
the preparation of the people for new revelations 
as from time to time new prophets should appear. 

The monarchy which for some generations held 
the nation together, was professedly based upon 
revelation, and built up according to laws which 
were not mere formalised customs, but direct 
prescriptions of the divine Ruler. The kingdom 
was a kingdom of Israelites, but it was at the 
same time a kingdom of God. And even when 
it was divided into the two separate kingdoms of 
Judah and Israel, it was still kept united at its 
basis in the substructure of written revelation, 

Then follows the long period during which there 
was a continued struggle between the Spirit of 
God and the spirit of the world. The people fell 
away from their Scriptures under the influence 
of wicked rulers and a degenerate priesthood. 
They neglected their law, they listened to the 
seductions of corrupt nations around them, they 
lost sight of the fundamental truths embodied in 
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their sacred books, they were fast degenerating 
both morally and politically, and preparing them- 
selves to be made the prey of the mehty 
despotisms which were swallowing up the weaker 
nations standing in their way. 

The period of about two hundred years during 
which great prophets were sent to speak in 
the name of Jehovah both in Judah and Israel, 
was a period of abundant revelation. The books 
which came from the ministries of such men 
as the prophets were not mere literary products, 
in the ordinary meaning of the word; they 
were records of oral teaching, approved and 
testified by a ‘remnant according to the election 
of grace’ among the people, who set to their seal 
upon the words of God given by His servants, 
and when they were gone kept them and honoured 
them, and placed them side by side with the 
revelations sent to the fathers, as part of the 
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Then we come to the great crisis of the two 
captivities, first of Israel to Assyria, and then of 
Judah to Babylon. Such a crisis, which seemed 
to be the destruction of the nation, was a real 
testing time, and the result of it was a restoration 
both of national life and of that divine Book on 
which the national life from the beginning was 
made to rest. There were prophets of the 
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captivity. They spoke, as Ezekiel did, with special 
spiritual power, but the great fact to which 
attention should be especially directed is the 
restoration of Scripture which accompanied and 
followed the restoration of the people to their land. 


Tur Canon. 


This is not the place to enter upon any dis- 
cussion of the work done by Hzra and the men 
of the Great Synagogue, who are said to have 
helped him to put together the collected and 
revised books of the Old Testament. What we 
have to remember is that the written revelation 
was put first and foremost in the constitution of 
the new state. The people were summoned to 
hear the Law of God. The Scriptures were read 
and explained and enforced, and thus again the 
history and the revelation were identified. 

Even if it were proved that the canon still 
remained open, and that possibly some of the 
books which are found in the Hagiographa, which 
the Jews always regarded as possessing a lower 
authority than either the Pentateuch or the 
Prophets, are of later date than has been supposed ; 
still the fact remains undisturbed in its funda- 
mental importance. The sacred writings which we 
call the Bible have unity and harmony in them, 
because they are gathered about a continuous line 
of history in which, as in them, divine authority 
appears in marvellous facts and persons and a 
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wonderfully developed national life, leading on to 
a, still greater and still more wonderful fudfdment 
in the appearance of the divine King to take 
possession of His kingdom. 


INTERVAL BETWEEN THE Oxtp anp New 


TESTAMENTS. 


The long period which intervened between the 
last book of the Old Testament, the Book of 
Malachi, and the time of our Lord, witnessed 
ereat changes in the national position of the Jews. 
The influence of the Macedonian empire upon the 
political condition of the people of Palestine was de- 
cidedly disintegrating, the conflicting great powers 
on the east and west trampling down the weak 
people of so small a country in their mutual 
encounters. The high-priesthood, which became 
the ruling class among the Jews, degenerated, and 
the religious life of the people decayed, under the 
weight of perpetual disaster and coniusion. A 
burst of patriotic enthusiasm in the time of the 
Maccabees, provoked by the attacks of the Syrian 
despot Antiochus Epiphanes, while it revived for 
a time the national feeling, and as a result 
awakened attention to the national literature, did 
not permanently arrest the decadence of the people.* 
The Romans followed close upon the Syrians in 
their invasion of the defenceless country, lying 


1 See Four Centuries of Silence, by the Author, chap. vii. 
Nisbet & Co., 1885. 
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near the centre of their dominions. The Herodian 
family were mere tools of Rome, and the pro- 
vincial spirit of dependence on a great empire 
pervaded the whole mass of the Jewish population 
at the time of our Lord’s birth, notwithstanding 
that occasional outbursts of rebellion betokened 
the survival of some lingering hope of emancipa- 
tion, and revealed the universal misery of a fallen 
nation unable to break the galling bonds of its 
slavery. There undoubtedly remains a literature 
which belongs to this period of four hundred years, 
between Malachi and Christ; a few specimens may 
possibly be included in our present Book of Psalms, 
some of it remains in the Apocrypha, though very 
little that can be safely ascribed to an earlier date 
than the time of the Maccabees. 

But the remarkable fact stands out clearly 
in view, there was no great writer, no great 
prophet, no one whose ministry among the Jews 
can be positively identified, during the whole four 
hundred years. There may have been one or two 
poetical and patriotic compositions depicting the 
persecution of the faithful amid national disaster 
and ruin’ which have found their way into the 
Psalms; there undoubtedly was a school of learned 
scribes who studied the ancient Scriptures, and 


some who, under Alexandrian influence, produced * 


books of philosophical reflection, and some who 
attempted to rouse the religious spirit of the 


1 See The ‘ Psalms of David’ and Modern Criticism, Present 
Day Tract, No. 71, p. 46. 
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people by a glorification of their traditions and of 
their worship; but there was certainly no line of 
prophets succeeding one another from age to age, 
neither was there in any of the writings which 
survive to us from that period any authoritative 
message sent, such as we find in the Old Testa- 
ment; for, having regard to its insertion in the 
canon, the testimony of the Lord Jesus to its 
authorship, and to facts which the book itself 
reveals, we cannot place the Book of Daniel 
where some of the modern critics would put it, 
and regard the predictions of that book as an 
exception. The apocalyptic character of that 
book is very different from anything to be found 
in the Apocrypha. The only book to be compared 
with it is the Book of Enoch, and this can scarcely 
be regarded as the authentic product of the period, 
and may itself have been partly founded upon 
Daniel. The literature of the nation during the 
time of its decay will not bear comparison with 
the sacred books of the Old Testament, and there- 
fore, by its lower tone and less authoritative spirit, 
helps us to see that the Hebrew Bible stands by 
itself, and is sealed with the seal of the ancient 
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TW: 
THE UNITY IN VARIETY OF THE SCRIPTURES. | 
We now pass on to another marked feature.of 
the Bible revelation ;—the unity in variety, which 
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enables us to say that the collection of sacred 
books, extending in their publication over more 
than fifteen hundred years, is yet one book, the 
Bible, the theme of which is one, notwithstanding 
a wonderful diversity im its treatment. We may 
compare the Bible to a magnificent building, such 
as some of our great cathedrals; the moment 
we enter it we are impressed with its harmony, 
and seize the main conception of its structural 
plan. There are certain main lines, certain leading 
features, such as the nave and chancel; but there 
are many small structures included, side chapels, 
aisles, recesses, decorative portions, which have 
their appropriate places, and help us to form the 
idea of the manifold purposes of the great building, 
and which must have been in the mind of the 
original architect, though each one seems to have 
a certain completeness in itself. The totality is 
vast and varied, but the complexity of detail does 
not obliterate the sense of unity. We feel that 
such a building was the outcome of a religious 
state, when great multitudes were gathered to- 
gether for worship, and their diversity of wants 
united them in one body of feeling and expression, 
just as the music which swells through the building 
may vary in a thousand ways in tone and form, 
and yet is all alike sacred and devotional. The 
Bible represents many ages, many different stages 
of religious development, many thoughts and 
many minds, and it contains many different styles 
of writing; but it is still all divine, all religious, 
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all bearing upon the one subject, the redemption 
and salvation of the human race. 

And not only so, but as we shall be able to 
show, by a rapid survey of this wonderful library, 
open what book you please, there is something in 
it which gives it its appropriate place in the line 
of revelation along which the Divine purpose 
untolds itself. Perhaps in some instances objec- 
tions may be taken to the characterisation which 
is here put forward,—it may be criticised as the 
result of a foregone conclusion, a wish which is 
father to the thought, a theory of revelation which 
seeks support in appearances which will scarcely 
bear close investigation. The argument does not 
altogether fail because, at times, it comes into 
contact with materials which are less distinct and 
definite than in other instances. We may find a 
road over a vast extent of country, here and there 
destroyed and untraceable, and yet the continuity 
may be indisputable, if the broken ends bear such 
a relation te one another that we must conclude 
they have been formerly connected. Allow for 
the insufficiency of demonstration, but admit, at 
least, the high degree of probability which covers 
the argument as a whole. 


(1) THe Gospen or SALvaTION. 


First, then, we maintain that through the whole 
Bible there is the one pervading idea of a gospel 
of salvation for the world. The Apostle Paul 
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argues, in his Epistle to the Galatians, for the 
temporary character of the law of Moses, dis- 
tinctly on this ground of a primitive gospel, which 
carried its thread of promise through the whole 
Mosaic dispensation, and was realised in Christ, 
and he says, not that he saw the gospel in the 
patriarchal revelation, but that ‘the Scripture, 
foreseeing that God would justify the heathen, 
preached before the gospel unto Abraham, saying, 
In thee shall all nations be blessed.’ ‘The 
covenant that was confirmed before of God in 
Christ, the law, which was four hundred and 
thirty years after, cannot disannul, that it should 
make the promise of none effect’ (Gal. i. 8, 17). 
He is referring, of course, to the separation of the 
Jewish nation from other nations by the Mosaic 
regulations, which would seem at first sight against 
the universality of the Abrahamic covenant. 

Now, if we look back from the point at which 
the apostle places the gospel, in the call of 
Abraham, we can scarcely fail to observe that the 
preceding chapters of Genesis are full of the same 
idea of divine redemption of the whole human 
race. Why is the story of Paradise introduced, 
but for the very purpose of putting into the hearts 
of men the hope of its restoration? Why is the 
conflict between the seed of the serpent and the 
seed of the woman connected with the Fall, but 
that men might understand that notwithstanding 
the ruin of the race it shall be delivered from its 
great enemy? Why again is the great destruc- 
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tion wrought by human degeneracy described, but 
that the new beginning of the race may be set 
forth in the saved family of Noah? Even though 
it should be said that these are legends, they are 
legends with but one meaning and purpose in them 
—to hand on the promise of redemption. Genesis 
is full of the gospel from beginning to end. The 
divine messengers come from time to time, the 
divinely inspired men appear, the dreamers dream 
of divine grace; the representative of the God- 
blessed family takes his place at the head of the 
greatest kingdom upon earth, and becomes its 
ruling spirit, and the book closes with an apoca- 
lyptic death-bed prophecy of the man who, not- 
withstanding all his personal faults, was the 
representative of faith in the divine promises, and, 
like a tree, spread out into the twelve branches 
which should fill the Holy Land with the life of 
God in the distribution of the divine covenant 
among the people of Israel. 


The books which describe the laws and history 
of the Hebrew nation are not secular, they are 
distinctly religious. They deal with a national 
life, it is true, and there are many parts of them 
which do not directly bear upon the universal 
religious wants of man, but the Mosaic system and 
the history of Israel must be viewed in relation 
to God’s declared purposes concerning them. Can 
we ignore the fact that the twelve tribes, as the 
Apostle Paul said, hoped to come to the realization 
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of a promise upon which they were waiting age 
after age, and that that hope was not their own 
hope only, but the hope which they carried with 


them for the world, the mystery hidden for ages — 
and generations, and at last made known by the 


Church unto all mankind? The law of sacrifice 
contained a gospel within it. The tabernacle and 
the temple were embodied symbolical predictions 
of that which, as the Epistle to the Hebrews 
shows us, was fulfilled in the gospel dispensation, 
which was the substance of which they were the 
‘shadows cast before.’ It 1s perfectly true, as the 
modern critics are fond of reminding us, that there 
was a long controversy between the priest and the 
prophet in Israel, but that was not because the 
priest’s religion was instituted upon another 
foundation of divine truth from that which reveals 
itself im prophecy. The ceremonial system was 
abused by the priestly party, and obscured the 
mind of God. ‘The prophets simply explained and 
enforced the deeper and diviner teachings of the 
whole Mosaic economy, and thus carried on the 
line of Gospel revelation. 

What was the substance of the Mosaic revela- 
tion? Was it not that God invited His people to 
be reconciled unto Him, having Himself ‘provided 
the medium of reconciliation ? He was saying all 
through the sacrificial system, ‘Return unto Me, 
and I will return unto you.’ The Decalogue, 
which may be regarded as the ethical summary of 
the Law, was a proclamation of love, in which the 
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love of God and the love of man are blended in 
one; capable of being still further abridged, as it 
was in the Saviour’s teaching, into the two com- 
mandments which unite heaven and earth: the 
heart first given to God, and then embracing all 
mankind in universal charity. All the ceremonial 
law was based upon the moral law. All looked 
back to the primitive revelation in which God 
appeared to His creature in His fatherly relation, 
making a covenant with him; and all looked 
forward to the future development of Israel as the 
missionary people who should declare the message 
of divine mercy to the world. The scholars of 
the Law were led by what the Apostle Paul calls 
‘the schoolmaster’ on the way to the higher 
teaching of Christianity. The prophets never dis- 
paraged the Law. ‘They preached upon it. They 
supplied its deficiencies by their personal inspira- 
tion. Moses himself was a prophet, and he 
declared that the prophet to whom all should 
listen, and who would be the fulfilment of the 
divine promises, would be a ‘ prophet like unto 
him.’ The remarkable passage in Deuteronomy 
(xviii. 15-22), held by many to be a distinct 
foresight of the Messiah, and in a wider sense 
referring to a continuous succession of prophets 
who should speak in the name of God, certainly 
seems to point to the fact that there was in Moses, 
and would be after Moses, a divinely authorized 
revelation. The mission of prophets was part of 
the Mosaic economy. The words of Moses in 
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Deuteronomy were an anticipation of the prophetic 
office, as distinctly constituted and divinely sanc- 
tioned. What we must gather from the words is 
that inspiration and special authority would be 
identified in the prophet, especially in Him who 
was to be the second and greater Moses, not only 
the servant in the house, but the Son over His 
own house. 


Tuer PRopHeETts. 


The But when we examine the writings of the 

Pilot the prophets themselves, we find them full of the 

sie Gospel, even while dealing with the facts and 
events of their own times. There is no necessity 
to enter upon any discussion of a critical kind. 
The dates are comparatively irrelevant to this 
argument, for whenever the books were actually 
written, it 1s certain they represent the spirit of 
Him whom we may call the ‘Israelite indeed,’ all 
through the prophetic period. 

Seiten The group of prophets which have generally 
been placed earliest, Jonah, Joel, Hosea, and 
Amos, call the people to a spiritual and enlarged 
view of their mission. Jonah, by his history, 
and by the divine rebuke of his unfaithfulness, 
preached the gospel not only to Nineveh, but to 
the world. In the Book of Joe? we are in the 
presence of a distinct promise of an outpouring 
of divine grace on all flesh. It is the outline of a 
spiritual kingdom filled in by subsequent prophets, 
but conspicuous and clear. Amos and Hosea pro- 


The Prophets Considered. 


phesied about 800 years before Christ. The 
herdman of Tekoa was personally a witness to the 
freedom of divine communications. The prominent 
topic in these early messengers was the coming of the 
ereat Day of the Lord, and the restoration which 
should follow it. Judgment and mercy are blended 
in the great revelation, and the restoration would 
be a spiritual restoration ; ‘judgment would run 
down as waters, and righteousness as a mighty 
stream.’ The Jezreel foretold in Hosea may 
possibly foreshadow the great spiritual king who 
should fulfil all the promises of the Theocracy. 
Israel would be renewed by the sowing of a 
righteous seed, and the blessing would come down 
like dew, which should revive the drooping spiri- 
tual life, so that it should grow beautiful as the 
lily, and with mighty roots as Lebanon, with 
spreading branches like the olive tree. Idolatry 
shall be abolished, and the blessing of Jehovah 
‘shall rest upon all who walk in His ways. 


About the middle of the eighth century B.c., 
prophecy began to take a wider and more compre- 
hensive scope in the ministries of Micah and Isaiah. 
They spoke of the Spirit of God as the Spirit of 
Grace in the forgiveness of sin, and foretold a time 
when ‘the mountain of the Lord’s House should 
be established in the top of the mountains and 
exalted above the hills, and all nations should 
flow unto it. The Law going forth from Zion, 
and the Word of God from Jerusalem, was the 
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gospel of salvation. The life which is acceptable 
to God is ‘to do justly, and to love mercy, and to 
walk humbly with Jehovah’; and the gospel was 
the last note of the prophet Micah: ‘ Who is a 
God like unto Thee, that pardoneth iniquity, 
and passeth by the transgression of the remnant 
of His heritage? He retaineth not His anger 
for ever, because He delighteth in mercy. He 
will turn again, He will have compassion upon 
us; He will subdue our iniquities; and Thou 
wilt cast all their sins into the depths of the 
sea. Thou wilt perform the truth to Jacob, and 
the mercy to Abraham, which Thou hast sworn 
unto our fathers from the days of old’ (Micah 
vii. 18-20). 

Isaiah has often been called ‘the Evangelical 
prophet.’ His book is certainly from beginning 
to end a wonderful anticipation of the Christian 
revelation. The ‘light of the Lord,’ in which 
the house of israel are invited to walk, is the 
light of the gospel. The grand vision of the 
sixth chapter is a vision of spiritual glory, and 
the revival promised is a spiritual revival. There 
is abundant prophecy of judgment, but the judg- 
ment is a preparation for mercy. There is a 
burden of the Lord upon the heathen nations, but 
there is a liberty promised to all through the 
blessing of Jehovah upon Israel. There is misery 
in the world, desolation and destruction wrought 
upon the wicked, ‘until the Spirit be poured upon 
us from on high, and the wilderness be a fruitful 
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field, and the fruitful field be counted for a forest. 
Then judgment shall dwell in the wilderness, 
and righteousness remain in the fruitful field. 
And the work of righteousness shall be peace; and 
the effect of righteousness quietness and assurance 
for ever. And My people shall dwell in a peace- 
able habitation, and in sure dwellings, and in quiet 
resting places’ (Isa. xxxii. 15-18). What can be 
more full of the gospel than the description of the 
redeemed people healed and restored, and returning 
with songs and everlasting joy upon their heads 
(ch. xxxv.) Every critic is prepared to admit that 
chapters xl. to the end of the book breathe a 
spirit which is nearer, perhaps, than any other 
portion of the Old Testament to the Spirit 
of Christ. The restoration of the Jews from 
captivity cannot satisfy such language. Itis the 
prediction of world-wide blessedness ;—peace to 
him that is far off, and to him that is near. 
‘So shall they fear the name of Jehovah from 
the west, and His glory from the rising of the 
sun; for He shall come as a rushing stream 
which the breath of the Lord driveth’ (lix. 19, 
R.V.). ‘The Lord God will cause righteous- 
ness and praise to spring forth before all the 
nations’ (Ixi. 11). The promise is a new heaven 
and a new earth, wherein shall dwell divine 
righteousness. 

There are prophets whose messages have a 
narrower scope, but they are not inconsistent 
with the general bearing of the Word of God as 
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it was sent time after time, whether to proclaim 
judgments or to comfort the people of God, still to 
maintain the hope of redemption and deliverance. 


Era oF THE CAPTIVITY. 


When we come to the period of the Jewish 
captivity we meet with something like a new 
dispensation of the Spirit in such distinguished 
messengers as Jeremiah and Ezekiel, and in a 
teaching which distinctly broke away from the 
narrow lines of Judaism and proclaimed a spiritual 
religion based upon personal repentance and faith. 
Nowhere in the whole Bible is sin more solemnly 
condemned, and mere external righteousness more 
decidedly renounced. ‘The people are invited to 
place themselves, by their simple dependence upon 
divine grace, like clay in the hands of the potter. 
The Law of God is to be written in their hearts, 
and the knowledge of the Lord is the work of the 
Spirit, so that there shall be no longer any need 
of a special medium of communication—‘ all shall 
know Me, from the least to the greatest.’ Why? 
‘Because I will forgive their iniquity, and I will 
remember their sin no more’ (Jer. xxxi. 38, 84). 

The priest Ezekiel was the prophet of a great 
spiritual restoration and a new Temple of God; 
but the substance of his message was God’s 
promise to take away the heart of stone and give 
the heart of flesh. It is not a merely national 
restoration which is predicted, but a true spiritual 
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Israel, which shall supersede the old and corrupt 
people. The clean water to be sprinkled on the 
sinful and corrupt was the water of the Spirit. 
The resurrection predicted by the vision of the 
valley of dry bones (xxxvil.) was a_ spiritual 
renewal and revival, which could not be limited to 
any one nation or any one time, which preached a 
gospel of eternal life to the whole world. 

The remaining books of prophecy, concluding 
with Zechariah and Malachi, all contain the same 
kernel of gracious invitation and hope. ‘They 
were sent to Jews, but they preached a universal 
gospel. The last notes of prediction herald the 
coming of a still greater messenger, an angel of 
mercy, whose day should burn like fire, and yet 
who should be a Sun of Righteousness, with 
healing in His wings. The silence which followed 
Malachi was not a silence of despair, for the 
echoes of such a voice were the tones of love. 
The gospel of Malachi is a universal gospel. 
‘From the rising of the sun even unto the going 
down of the same My name shall be great among 
the Gentiles ; and in every place incense shall be 
offered unto My name, and a pure offering: for 
My name shall be great among the heathen, saith 
the Lorp of Hosts’ (Mal. i. 11). 


Porric LITERATURE OF THE BIBLE, 


‘The poetry of the Hebrews, which they placed 
in their Hagiographa, and which they regarded as 
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having less authority than their laws and their 
prophecies, the Book of Psalms for worship, the 
Book of Job and Solomon’s Song, contain a great 
variety of thought and sentiment, some of it, no 
doubt, from-the standpoint of nationality and 
patriotism, some of it from the personal experience 
of the writer, but still in harmony with that 
historical development of the divine purpose 
which, as we have seen, wrought out a universal 
gospel. We cannot always ascribe this poetic 
writing either to any known prophet or to any 
exact period. The guesses of critics are often 
made on very doubtful premises, and are worth 
but little. But whether these songs and flights 
of poetic rapture or reflection have come from 
earlier times or later, they testify to a spirit living 
and working in the hearts of the people which is 
the same from age to age. We read this Hebrew 
poetry in the midst of the clearer light of the 
Christian dispensation, and it harmonises with our 
own spiritual songs. We testify by the worship 
of our own sanctuaries to the identity of the 
faith and sentiment which pervaded the Old 
Testament, and has never died out, but lived 
again in the new heaven and the new earth of 
Christianity. 

Uae or This very brief review of the books of the Old 
Testament will suffice to show that the unity of 
subject and of spirit in them points to one purpose 
and will, blending them all together. We have seen 
that they are all substantially proclamations of a 
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universal gospel of salvation; but we must now 
call attention to other and still more decided 
marks of their interdependence and continuity. 
They are all more or less definitely connected with 
the great hope of Israel, the appearance of a 
personal Messiah, and the establishment of His 
kingdom on the earth. 


(2) A Persona, REDEEMER, 


The blessing of God promised in the books 
of the Old Testament is identified with the pre- 
dicted advent of a personal Redeemer. There can 
be no doubt m any mind that during the later 
times of Jewish history, from the time of Isaiah 
onwards, the expectation of a Messiah was pro- 
minently before the nation, and that they were 
greatly influenced by it. Previous to the age of 
the greater prophets, while the same Hope is in 
the background of the whole Mosaic system, and 
may be traced in specific references here and 
there in the sacred books, yet it is not so fre- 
quently nor so fully expressed, and rather is the 
conclusion we draw from the general bearing 
and spirit of the writings than from individual 
statements. The history of the Jews is the 
history of a people who regarded themselves as 
distinctly led by God, as their fathers were when 
they went out of Egypt, and who looked forward 
toa great future. They were familiar with the 
idea of personal deliverers, heroes, martyrs, won- 
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derful men who came to them in the name of 
Jehovah, and wrought great deeds for their help. 

Since we accept the Book of Genesis as giving 
us a true record of patriarchal times, then, un- 
doubtedly, Moses, when taught to legislate for his 
people, was taught to bear in mind the promise 
that God would bless the world through a 
descendant of Abraham. He would know that 
the blessing was a covenant, and that it took up 
into itself the primitive revelation of a personal 
Redeemer given to our first parents. Is it pos- 
sible to conceive that the hope of -the Messiah was 
a mere invention of a later age, and that the 
predictions were inserted by a priestly party in 
the time of Ezra? Moses himself is not likely 
to have originated the hope. He does not 
very directly refer to it, though the passage 
in Deuteronomy, already adduced, may be fairly 
regarded as a prediction of a prophet whose 
supreme authority the people were called to ac- 
knowledge. 

In the Pentateuch there are not very many 
passages which can be quoted as definitely Mes- 
sianic, but there is the separation of the people 
from other nations, and the evident mission en- 
trusted to them to be the heralds of mercy to the 
world. The spirit of the whole Mosaic dispensa- 
tion is Messianic, that is, the ruling idea of it is 
mediation and personal revelation. The theocracy 
was itself a promise of divine deliverance. The 
threefold official life of Israel, the kingly, priestly, 
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oe Sn ae 
and prophetic ministries, seemed to imply by their 
union and harmony in the one Mosaic system, 
that the ultimate revelation would be a perfect 
king, a perfect priest, and a perfect prophet, who 
as such would be one divine head of the nation, 
in whom all the prophetic meaning of the Mosaic 
law would be fulfilled. The sacrifices pointed to 
that one great Sacrifice which, as the writer of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews argues, was the 
substance of which they were the shadows ‘cast 
before’ (Heb. x. 1). 

The prophets who prophesied of Messiah cer- Where did 
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tainly did not find their Messianic ideas in the set their 


very words of the law, but they did no doubt ae 
find them in the traditions which came down to 
them from their fathers. Abraham was not likely 
to have invented such ideas. Egypt would not 
supply them. They must therefore have been 
the heritage of the people from the earliest times. 
The representation which we find in the Book of 
Genesis seems both natural and borne out by the 
subsequent developments. The original inter- 
course between man and God included a divine 
promise of Redemption, and that promise was 
in the form of a predicted personal advent. The 
beginning of man’s life on earth is full of divine 
love, and that love is not destroyed by sin. It 
henceforth takes the form of redeeming grace. 
The whole history which follows is pervaded by 
the idea of a redeeming covenant which is being 
unfolded. 
) 
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Isaac, The birth of Zsaac, and the promise that in a 
chosen seed of Abraham the blessing should be 
embodied, still keeps the idea of a personal 
Deliverer prominent. In fact, the period between 
Abraham and Moses, including as it does the 
remarkable inspiration given to Jacob and Joseph, 
and the wonderful preservation of revelation 
during hundreds of years in close contact with a 
heathen people, seems to require the line of hope 

Joseph. to account for it. The story of Joseph is typical. 
It is the story of one who rises from slavery to 
rule, as the children of Israel subsequently did, 
and who was a mediator for his family, and saved 
them from great calamity. And it must be 
remembered that the salvation of Israel is dis- 
tinctly set forth in the Scriptures as the salvation 
of the world. 

There was a body of truth handed down to the 
great Legislator to be fashioned into his new 
system as he received directions on the Mount, 
and that body of truth surrounded one vital 
element which was its essential force and centre, 
the promise of a personal Deliverer. 

Theangelof ‘The people became famiharized with that con- 

3 ception of personal interposition by the reference 

again and again to a mediatory angel—‘ the angel 

of the Lord,’ ‘the angel of the Presence,’ ‘the 
angel of the Covenant.’ Divine appearances in 
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human form were frequent in the early ages. The 
tabernacle contained a presence-chamber. The 
people were always accompanied by their Redeemer 
and Deliverer, who at any moment could reveal 
Himself. All the language employed about God 
as the God of Israel implies familiarity with the 
idea of a divine Humanity, that is, of God 
appearing in man, clothing Himself with human 
attributes; so much so that anthropomorphism ig 
charged upon the Old Testament as a fault by 
those who criticise it from the unbeliever’s point 
of view. 

The later Jews ascribed a Messianic meaning 
to all in their Scriptures which seemed to go 
further than a merely temporary application. We 
cannot perhaps ascertain the dates of all the 
Psalms; but we can recognize a Messianic spirit 
pervading the whole book, and wo have no reason 
to doubt that most of the sacred songs there 
gathered together undoubtedly represent the faith 
of the people long before their prophets actually 
predicted the coming of Messiah,1 


PREDICTION oF A Prrsonat, DELIVERER. 


And what shall we Say of the prophets them- 
selves? Is it possible to read their writings, and 
believe that they were never lifted up by the 
Spirit of God above the merely narrow scope of 


* See The ‘ Psalms of David and Modern Criticism, by 8, 
G. Green, D.D.’ Present Day Tract, No. 71. 
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Jewish national life? Is the ‘Servant of the 
Lord’ described by Isaiah—suffering for the 
people, and bearing their iniquities, seeing of the 
travail of his soul and satisfied, humbled to death, 
and yet raised to a throne of righteousness and glory 
a mere ideal Israel, or poetic embodiment of 
national feeling? The whole subsequent history 
of the people forbids sucha view. The conception 
of a Messiah was not the product of despair, it 
was the remedy against it. 

We lay no stress on particular passages, as 
it is impossible, in this place, to discuss them, 
and the argument does not require it. The 
personal deliverer is the keynote of a great deal 
of the magnificent music we find in Micah, 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel and Zechariah, and is definitely 
predicted by Daniel. If there is this hope lying 
along the course of prophecy, and perceptible 
in writings which cover a period of at least a 
thousand years—probably much more—we can 
surely scarcely escape the conclusion that behind 
the individual writers there was the Mind of the 
Spirit—that the unity and wonderful continuity, 
and more than that, the progressive development, 
are the signs of a revelation, not casual and 
sporadic, but systematic and designed, the orderly 
erowth out of a divinely-planted root, of a life 
which is guided and unfolded by the same force 
which gave it its place and purpose. 


The Development of the Kingdom. 
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The Bible is pervaded by the conception of a 
divine kingdom. It is a collection of sacred writ- 
ings, most of which proceeded from the Hebrew 
nation ; but as a whole it is not merely Jewish. 
The distinctly Jewish portion of it lies between 
two extremes, which are not Jewish, but universal. 
It begins with the universal. It ends with the 
universal, It may be truly said to supply us with 
a great philosophy of history. The human race 
comes before us first in its primitive elements. 
We follow the family through its development to 
the tribe; and through the collection of tribes to 
the nation, the kingdom; and through the history 
of the kingdom to the family of kingdoms, and the 
ultimate issue of a universal empire, the Kingdom 
of Heaven, the throne of Messiah set above all the 
thrones of the nations, and the reign of God over 
the whole earth. It is perfectly certain that such a 
future was before the minds of the Jews when our 
Lord appeared, though their idea of a universal 
dominion of their own nation was not justified by 
the prophecies which they so interpreted. 

Nor can we fairly ascribe the growth of their 
expectation to the influence of poets in idealising 
the facts of their history. There was little to 
justify mere national pride. For hundreds of 
years after their sacred books were written they 
failed to maintain their political power; and as a 
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small people in the midst of great military empires, 
they had no prospect of a world-wide supremacy. 
And yet their prophets foretold that out of them 
would come a Law, which should rule the Gentiles, 
and all nations should flow unto Mount Zion. The 
seneral tone and spirit of the Old Testament is 
the key to the promise. The Redemption of the 
world is the theme of the books from beginning to 
end. The world-wide dominion is the dominion of 
truth over falsehood, the supremacy of God over 
His creatures, which is the doctrine taught all 
through the Bible, that those who accept the 
Divine Law must eventually reign on the earth. 
What are the many lamentations which we read 
in the Psalms over the apparent confusions of the 
world, and the prosperity of the wicked, but the 
breaking forth of a sublime optimism in the midst 
of temporary depression and reverses, pointing to 
the promise on which all such persistent hopes 
are founded? He who had been speaking from 
the beginning had called His children to trust in 
His mercy. He had built the world on righteousness, 
and would reveal His faithfulness, notwithstanding 
all appearances to the contrary, in the ultimate 
glory of His kingdom. 

The Bible is the book of the Divine Kingdom. 
The kingdom is in every page of it. The kingdom 
is one eternal reality, revealing itself in portions 
and by stages, ‘at sundry times and in divers 
manners unto the fathers by the prophets, but 
always the same one reality, which binds together 
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the vast variety of fact and speech, character and 
experience into one revelation. 

The Apostle Paul dwells much upon this 
mystery of God, which is to be made clearly 
visible by the ministry of the Christian Church. 
The herald of Christ took for granted the 
preparation of the Jewish people for an an- 
nouncement, which, had it not been anticipated 
by the teaching of their scriptures, would have 
been simply unintelligible, ‘the kingdom of heaven 
is at hand.’ When the multitude would have 
taken the Lord Jesus by force to make Him a 
king, they surely had a kingdom in their thoughts; 
they certainly found nothing in their political 
condition to suggest it, for they were held fast in 
the iron bondage of the Roman Empire; but their 
scriptures foretold a kingdom, and they believed 
that it might possibly be sent to them from heaven 
through One who could work miracles, and there- 
fore break open for Himself the way to a universal 
throne. 

In connection with the ancient promises given 
to Israel it is significant that they were chiefly 
brought forward in the periods of great national 
reverses. ‘Those who embraced the offer of the 
Persian monarch to return to Palestine and re- 
build the fallen state, were not the wealthy and 
prosperous captives who had mingled with their 
heathen conquerors and lost all interest in their 
national hopes: they remained in Persia. The 
men who returned and reconstituted Israel were 
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those who retained their faith and still studied 
the ancient scriptures. The Word of God was 
made the basis of the national restoration. The 
promises of Divine forgiveness and future great- 
ness fed the hopes of the nation as they set up 
their new temple, and subsequently rebuilt the 
walls of Jerusalem. At the back, again, of 
Maccabean patriotism there lay the covenant 
which was made with the fathers, and which 
must be fulfilled, whatever foes might triumph 
for a time over the remnant of this nation. 


Tur DISPERSION AND THE NATIONAL HopPE. 


And there cannot be a doubt that the marvel- 
lous tenacity and endurance of the Jews through 
so many ages of persecution and oppression, and 
notwithstanding their loss of all national position 
and power and their dispersion over the earth, is 
due, not so much to racial qualities as to the in- 
fluence of their sacred books, which still keep 
alive in their hearts the expectation oi their 
Messiah and His kingdom. 

‘It was the characteristic of the Hebrew race,’ 
says Prof. Caird, in his work on Lhe Evolution of 
Religion, ‘that the defeat of immediate hopes only 
produced in them a deepening and widening of their 
original faith in the ultimate unity of might and 
right. The highest strains of Jewish prophecy, the 
tenderest utterances of Jewish piety, were just those 
occasioned by the defeating and protracting of an 
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unquenchable hope.’ The more spiritual readers 
of such strains rejoiced in hope of a Divine glory 
which was above and beyond this world; but those 
who were earthly-minded interpreted them of a 
future restitution of the Davidian kingdom, and 
a subjugation of the powers of this world to the 
favoured descendants of Abraham. But apart 
from the distinctions in the people themselves, their 
scriptures are certainly characterised throughout 
by this remarkable unity of optimistic sentiment. 
The Old Testament never hides from us the faults 
and sins of those to whom the writings were sent, 
and by whom they were preserved; and yet it 
never changes the prospect which was set before 
them from the beginning, and is still before them 
at the end. They shall pass through a burning 
fiery furnace of judgments, all the chaff and 
stubble shall be consumed; but Malachi, the last 
of the divine messengers, still hands on the pro- 
mise to the remnant of a broken and scattered 
people, ‘ Unto you that fear My name shall the Sun 
of Lughteousness arise with healing in His wings ; 
and ye shall go forth, and grow up as calves of the 
stall, And ye shall tread down the wicked; for 
they shall be ashes under the soles of your feet in 
the day that I shall do this, saith the Lord of 
Hosts’ (Mal. iv. 2, 8). 

Ii we take the true key with us to the language 
of the prophets, we shall find that they are always 
in perfect harmony with the spiritual purpose of 
the whole Bible. It is one redemption which is 
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promised from Genesis to Revelation; it is a 
spiritual kingdom which is foreshadowed in the 
Old Testament and described in the New, the 
Tree of Life which grew in Eden, whose leaves are 
for the healing of nations, and its fruit gathered 
every month. 


CLT 


THE COMPLETENESS AND FINALITY OF 
SCRIPTURE REVELATION. 


The revelation given us in the Bible 1s charac- 
terised by completeness and finality; in other 
words, it is the realisation, in fact and life, of an 
Idea which pervades the whole series of writings. 
The New Testament manifestly connects itself 
with the Old, and that which is only in germ in 
the older books is in fully developed life in the 
later. We have seen that the three ruling features 
of the Old Testament revelation are the proclama- 
tion of a gospel of redemption, the prediction of a 
personal advent of a Redeemer, and the prophetic 
outline of an universal divine kingdom. 

When we take up the series of books grouped 
around the facts of evangelical history, we find 
the same ruling features still conspicuous, giving 
unity and completeness to writings which proceeded 
from different authors and from different parts of 
the world, from Jerusalem to Rome, but are all 
Christian writings, full of the Gospel, full of 
Christ, and full of His kingdom. 


The Israelite Ideal. 


CLAIM OF JESUS CHRIST. 


It will scarcely be denied by any careful reader 
of the Four Guspels that Jesus Christ claimed to 
be the Messiah, that as such He took His stand 
upon the Old Testament, and that Christianity, 
when it was first preached, was set forth as the 
fulfilment of divine promises given to the world 
through the Jews. 

It was distinctly as a prophet of the Old 
Testament that John the Baptist preached pre- 
paration for the coming kingdom. It was because 
there was a gospel to be accepted that he called 
upon his hearers to repent, and to be baptized for 
the remission of their sins, The new baptism was 
to be a fulfilment of the promise made to the 
fathers. The Lamb of God to whom the Baptist 
pointed his disciples, was the sacrificial atonement 
which should take away not only the sin of the 
Jewish people, but of the world. And our Lord 
Himself, when He commenced His ministry, 
announced the same glad tidings, that the king- 
dom of heaven was at hand, and called the people 
to repentance and preparation, as entering into a 
new dispensation, which was the dispensation of 
‘the gospel.” The exact shape which the ministry 
of Christ took would be altogether unaccountable 
unless it be admitted that He was the ideal Israel, 
the prophet, priest, and king of the Old Testament, 
come forth in one perfect personality, in whom all 
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the meaning of the older revelation was embodied 
and unfolded. In this respect we may compare 
the growth of revelation with the growth of a tree. 
The flower and the fruit gather into themselves the 
vital forces which have been at work through the 
previous stages of development; so in the person 
and work of the Lord Jesus Christ we find all 
that has been living and transmitting its life, 
through the many ages that had preceded His 
advent, concentrated in a biography which lies at 
the foundation of an entirely new revelation, and 
forms its substance, and is subsequently unfolded 
into the manifold life of Christianity and its 
world-wide growth. 

There are very few critics who would hesitate 
to admit that the Sermon on the Mount substan- 
tially represents the teaching of Jesus among the 
multitudes who gathered round Him at the time 
of His greatest popularity. If we suppose that 
it is not, as given to us in Matthew’s Gospel, 
precisely word for word as it was delivered by 
the Lord Himself, we can certainly not allow 
to be eliminated from it some of its most 
characteristic sayings, in which the organic con- 
nection between the Mosaic system and the 
doctrine of Christ is clearly set forth, ‘ T'hink not 
that I am come to destroy the law, or the prophets : 
L am not come to destroy, but to fulfil. For verily 
I say unto you, Till heaven and earth pass, one jot 
or one tittle shall in no wise pass from the law, 
till all be fulfilled,’ 


The New Testament not Judaistic. 


The apostles obeyed their Master’s direction 
in visiting the Jewish synagogues first, in every 
instance, and reasoning with those who held the 
earlier revelation in their hands; ‘out of the 
Scriptures,’ boldly affirming that this Jesus whom 
they preached was the true Christ of God, the 
fulfilment, in Himself, of the Jaw and the 
prophets. 


THe New TrstaMENT WRITTEN BY JEWS, 
BUT NOT JUDAISTIC. 


Let us look at some of the principal features 
of the New Testament revelation, in this vital 
relation to that which preceded it. 

First, there is the striking fact, that, while the 
books of the New Testament are written almost 
entirely by Jews, they are yet not Judaistic, 
either in matter or spirit; they are so distinctly 
new, and separate from the Old, that those whose 
religion is the religion of the Old alone, will not 
accept them. Jews will not read them, though 
they proceeded from Jews. ‘They will not admit 
that they are the outcome of their own Old 
Testament, because they still put upon their law 
and prophets the same interpretation which led 
their forefathers to reject and crucify Jesus of 
Nazareth. But we can, as Christians, point to the 
fact that Jews, who were well acquainted with 
the Jewish Scriptures, wrote these New Testament 
books, describing the gospel facts, and enforcing the 
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se Nghe Mel Se Se 
doctrine of Christ to the early Christian churches. 
Ifow could they have done so unless they had 
believed that, as one of them argued in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, the revelation given in 
and through the Lord Jesus Christ was the con- 
tinuation and perfection of that which had been 
given to the fathers ? 

The ministry of the great apostle of the Gentiles 
is a wonderful testimony to the vital unity of 
the two revelations. He was a man deeply read 
in the Scriptures, a Hebrew of the Hebrews, a 
zealot of the law, and at first violently prejudiced 
against the Nazarene as an impostor; and yet not 
only is he convinced that Jesus had risen from 
the dead and appeared to him on the road to 
Damascus, but that He is the Divine Person who 
fulfilled in Himself the meaning and promise of 
all the past. This Jewish convert becomes the 
leading exponent of Christianity. Surely such a 
fact speaks volumes. Christianity is carried to 
the Gentiles by St. Paul, not as a revelation which 
was isolated and entirely disconnected from all 
that had been previously given to the world, but 
as ‘the dispensation of the fulness of the times,’ the 
concentration in itself of all that was in heaven and 
earth, both in the scattered rays of hght among 
those who were without law, but were a law unto 
themselves, and in ‘ the oracles of God’ entrusted 
to the Jewish people and handed down through 
many ages to the time of Christ. 

In such a writing, again, as the Epistle of James, 
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which is sent to ‘the twelve tribes which are 
scattered abroad,’ it is possible that the writer 
regarded his faith in Christ as perfectly consistent 
with synagogue worship, and with a Jewish 
form of life, though some have taken his word 
“synagogue ’ as referring to a Christian assembly. 

It seems probable that the Word which he 
speaks of as inwardly engrafted and manifested 
in good works, and into which his readers are 
exhorted to look, as into a ‘ perfect law of liberty,’ 
was the Old Testament, read in the light of 
gospel facts. 

The Gospel of Matthew, which is believed by 
many critics to have been written especially for 
Jewish readers, is full of references to the Old 
Testament, showing that the evangelist looked at 
the facts which he describes as realizing the word 
given before, and therefore the true organic 
development of a previous life. 


But secondly.—What has been called the ‘se/f. 
revelation’ of the Lord Jesus Christ is a still more 
striking feature of the New Testament. There is 
no attempt on the part of this divine Teacher 
to ignore His relation to earlier revelations. On 
the contrary, He challenges His opponents to deny 
that He is the Messiah. This is particularly ex- 
emplified in the discourses preserved by the fourth 
evangelist, who begins by claiming for the Lord 
Jesus that He was the Word of God who was 
made flesh, and places His divinity in the very 
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forefront of his Gospel. ‘ Ye search the Scriptures,’ 
said the Lord to the Jewish Scribes and Pharisees 
around Him, ‘ because ye think that in them ye have 
eternal life; and these are they which bear witness of 
Me’ (John v. 89). And again,—‘ Jf ye believed 
Moses, ye would believe Me; for he wrote of Me. 
But if ye believe not his writings, how shall ye 
believe My words?’ (v. 46, 47.) When He rose 
from the dead He claimed to have fulfilled in 
Himself as a suffering Messiah the predictions of 
the Jewish writings. ‘O fools, and slow of heart 
to believe all that the prophets have spoken!’ was 
the remonstrance that He uttered to His disciples 
going to Emmaus, as they mourned and wept over 
apparently lost hopes: ‘ Ought not the Christ to 
have suffered these things? and to enter into His 
glory? And beginning at Moses and ail the prophets, 
HTe expounded unto them in all the Scriptures the 
things concerning Himself? (Luke xxiv. 25-27). 


Curist’s ConsclIoUSNESS OF MEssrIAHSHIP. 


Even those who have endeavoured to prove that 
the consciousness of Messiahship was a gradual 
growth in the mind of the Lord, are compelled to 
admit that such a consciousness must have grown 
out of the Lord’s study of the Old Testament. Tf 
the disciples in their portraiture of Christ had the 
language of the prophets in their thoughts, and 
idealised the facts in accordance with the traditional 
images held up to their view in their Scriptures, 
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they testify in that case to the truth of the position 
which is here assumed, that the essential life of 
the earlier revelation was continued and developed 
in the later. 

The crucifixion itself is witness to the claims 
of Jesus, for had they not been made He 
would never have been put to death. As a 
mere teacher of divine truth and exponent of 
Judaism, it is inconceivable that the Jewish 
Rabbis should have conspired for His destruction, 
for the liberty of prophesying was always main- 
tained among the Jews; but it was the Messiahship 
which they would not allow Him to claim; and it 
was the overthrow of their own expectations of a 
temporal sovereign and deliverer which filled them 
with a mixture of despair and wrath, which was 
at once the fruit of their religious hypocrisy and 
of their political corruption. When the Lord 
appeared before the Roman Governor, it would 
have been quite sufficient vindication of Himself 
to have procured His release, had He publicly 
renounced all claim to be the Messiah-king, and 
simply affirmed a special divine inspiration which 
made Him the first of the prophets—but He did 
not do so. He declared Himself a king, and that 
His kingdom was not of this world. And accord- 
ing to the account given by St. Mark, He had 
previously said before the High Priest, when the 
question was put to Him, ‘Art Thou the Christ, the 
Son of the Blessed?’ ‘Iam; and ye shall see the 
Son of man sitting on the right hand of power, and 
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coming in the clouds of heaven’ (Mark xiv. 61, 62). 
No person of the Old Testament spoke of 
himself in such terms as these. It has been 
frequently said, the language which Jesus em- 
ployed about Himself is either the language of a 
divine person or the blasphemous falsehood of 
an impostor. In the latter case, it is absolutely 
irreconcilable with the whole character and life 
set before us in the Gospels. Nor can we admit 
the possibility that such exalted claims were the 
invention of disciples; for had they not been 
supported upon facts which themselves were in 
harmony with them, they could not have been 
inserted in the narrative without transparent in- 
congruity. The revelation of the New Testament, 
therefore, is lifted up to a supremacy above all 
others, by Christ Himself, as He declares Himself 
not only a prophet, but the prophet that should 
come into the world; and not only a Son of God, 
as an inspired Messenger, but the Son of God, 
Who shall judge the world, as He is the Light of 
the world, Who shall gather together His elect 
trom the four winds of heaven, and in Whom the 
Father shall be eternally satisfied. 


UNIQUENESS OF THE GospEL Facts. 


Lhirdly.—The Christian revelation rests upon 
a collection of facts which stand by themselves 
in their unique character as compared with all 
other facts connected with the religions of the 
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world, and yet have a vital relation to the facts 
which appear in the previous revelations of the 
Old Testament Scriptures. The teachings of our 
Saviour are themselves incomparably superior to 
anything found elsewhere; taken as a whole, they 
are a revelation which, in moral and spiritual 
value, bear witness to themselves. But the words 
of Christ must not be separated from His life and 
miracles. ‘They are one revelation. They verify 
one another. Had the sayings of our Lord not 
been preserved, still the facts of His history would 
have been a gospel of salvation to the world. He 
would still have said, ‘Come unto Me, who am 
able to heal the sick, and open the eyes of the 
blind, and raise the dead, and who died myself and 
rose again that I might be the object of your faith, 
and open to you the gates of life.’ But the doctrine 
and the facts stand there in the Gospels one 
complete manifestation of a divine Teacher and 
‘Captain of Salvation,’ who lived and died and 
ascended into heaven, from first to last, one great 
miracle—full of God, His power, His wisdom, 
His love. What is there either in the Old 
Testament or in any heathen religion which is 
worthy of being placed side by side with this 
revelation of the Son of God ? 


TEACHING OF THE APOSTLES. 


But the facts of the New Testament are not 
merely those which are comprised within the 
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divine Biography. We might draw a broad line 
at the conclusion of the Gospel narrative and say, 
This forms the first volume of the New Testament 
—and the second is a collection of writings pro- 
ceeding from disciples of the Lord, and mostly 
sent in the form of epistles to Christian com- 
munities, for their instruction and guidance as 
believers in Jesus Christ. 

But it must not be forgotten that the Gospel 
histories were written by men who were intimately 
connected with Christian churches, and with the 
work of preaching Christian truth. The account 
which we have in the Acts of the Apostles of the 
beginnings of the Jewish and Gentile Churches, 
written by the same evangelist who gave us the 
third Gospel, closely links the two narratives 
together, by describing the work of the apostles 
as starting from the divine source in the risen life 
of the Saviour, and His ascension to His throne in 
heaven. All the facts of the early Church-life 
depicted in the Acts flow out of that supernatural 
fountain, opened when Jesus rose from the dead, 
and during forty days spake with His disciples 
‘of the things pertaining to the kingdom of God.’ 
Again, as in the Gospel story itself, we have the 
development of doctrine closely identified with 
miraculous facts, which cannot be ignored without 
injury to the very substance of the record. 

And then following upon this marvellous story 
of the founding of the Christian Church, we have 
the series of apostolic writings, all of which are 
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simply steeped with the facts of early Christian 
life. We are looking at a new world being 
planted, like a fertilising seed, in every field open 
to the messengers. We are face to face with 
a revelation not only in new truth taught in 
new words, but a new life springing up in the 
midst of the old, corrupt, and worn-out systems 
of paganism, and at the very centre of the 
Jewish religion, which was rapidly falling into 
the ruin which its own hypocritical leaders had 
brought upon it. Whatever objectors may have 
to say against the genuineness of the Gospel 
history, they cannot deny the broad fact that 
the books of the New Testament were accepted 
by the early Christian Church. They may 
dispute about the dates of Epistles, they may 
deny their authenticity, but they cannot ignore 
the testimony they all give, and that at a very 
early period, to a distinct, definite growth of a 
new society in various parts of the world, to 
the marvellous living energy which there was 
in those small communities, with one faith in 
them all, with one body of facts on which they 
looked back as the divine beginning from which 
their new life took its origin. 

No one can read the Christian writings and fail 
to observe their unity. And yet who could be 
more different in intellectual character than such 
men as Paul and John? Who could read any 
book of the New Testament and doubt that it 
came from a writer who believed substantially 
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what all the rest believed, and whose life blended 
with the life of the universal Christian Church ? 


THE Post-Apostotic History. 


We could not explain the history of Christendom 
from the second century onwards, unless we were 
able to trace it up to the New Testament. So 
that, regarding the writings of the early Christian 
Church in relation to the indisputable facts of 
Christian history, we can characterise the New 
Testament revelation as a vital product, com- 
pleting a long process of development, and 
commencing a new, definite life in the world. 
One of the most striking facts connected with 
the rise of Christianity, was the coincidence in 
time between the fall of Judaism in the destruction 
of Jerusalem, and the diffusion of the Gospels 
and earliest Epistles. The old structure was no 
longer needed. The new wine must be put into 
new wine-skins. 

The controversy which continued for a con- 
siderable time among the first converts to Chris- 
tianity, between those who still held fast to 
Jewish prejudices, and those who were filled with 
a Pauline universalism, and would not be hindered 
by Judaistic narrowness, lost its reality and force 
when the Temple and its ritual was swept away, 
when the manifest judgment of God had fallen 
upon those who rejected the gospel, and the 
predictions of the Saviour were fulfilied. It 
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seems impossible to overrate the effect of such 
a climax in the development of Christianity. It 
was like the dropping away of a vast scaffolding 
before a rising building. The real extent of it 
could not be estimated before. 

The Old Testament had been for nearly a 
generation the only Bible of the Christian Church ; 
except that the gospel facts had been preached, and 
the doctrines had been taught, and the communities 
of believers under apostolic guidance had built 
themseives up by the power of the Spint of God 
in their most holy faith. Still the books which were 
being publicly read in the churches must have had 
great influence on the spirit of the people and the 
manner of their life. Probably had there been no 
New Testament added to the Old, the traditions 
of the early Church would have been greatly 
obscured by the influence of the earlier revelation, 
or possibly lost. But from about the year 60 
A.D. onwards to the end of the first century, the 
Christian writings came into the hands of the 
believing people from Ephesus to Rome, and 
from Macedonia to Palestine. The spell of the 
Old was gone; the new revelation was there with 
the new facts holding it together, a new body of 
truth, a new collection of writings, a new law 
of life, a new interpretation of the past, and a 
new prophecy of the future. Those who built 
up their religious life on this new basis could 
feel that it was divinely firm, and full of divine 
promise for the world. 
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The Oid Testament became a new book to those 
who could thus see it in its vital relation to the 
writings they identified with Christ and His Church. 
It was not, as it might have been, a restraint 
upon them,~but a help to their faith and to 
their enterprise, as sent into the whole world with 
a message of life. The true conservatism of a 
progressive Christianity was seen in the best 
writings of the early Christians. They did not 
ignore the past. They did not despise those 
who handed on to them the traditions of the 
fathers. They did not neglect the writings 
which were, in a sense, superseded by the 
higher revelations of Christianity. They still 
read and expounded the Old Testament, and 
indeed were only too much inclined to find 
everywhere im it the foreshadowed facts of the 
gospel. But they thus confirmed the continuity 
of the revelation. j 


The principle is now universally recognised 
both in biology and in history, that the antece- 
dents of any fact are as important to be carefully 
studied as the fact itself. All life is growth, and 
therefore the earliest stages of that growth are as 
truly part of the life as a whole as the latest and 
most mature. No one is able to understand the 
New Testament without a profound acquaintance 
with the Old. This is becoming a prominent and 
striking feature in our modern Biblical science. 

We have been criticising the Hebrew writings 
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with the utmost diligence and most patient re- 
search. The results may for a season excite a 
great deal of controversy, but the end will be not 
to throw obscurity upon the highest revelation of 
New Testament, but rather to clear away some 
of the obstacles which have been standing in the 
way of our clear discernment of the history of 
Scripture, the development of the ultimate issue 
out of the preceding facts. 

‘The conclusions of the critics,’ says Canon 
Driver (in whose conclusions we by no means 
always concur), ‘affect not the fact of revelation, 
but only its form. They help to determine the 
stages through which it passed, the different phases 
which it assumed, and the process by which the 
record of it was built up. They do not touch 
either the authority or the inspiration of the 
scriptures of the Old Testament. They imply no 
change in respect to the divine attributes revealed 
in the Old Testament; no change in the lessons 
of human duty to be derived from it; no change 
as to the general position (apart from the inter- 
pretation of particular passages) that the Old 
Testament points forward, prophetically, to Christ.’ 
‘Criticism, in the hands of Christian scholars, does 
not banish or destroy the inspiration of the Old 
Testament, it pre-supposes it; 1t seeks only to deter- 
mine the conditions under which it operates, and 
the literary forms through which it manifests 
itself; and it thus helps us to frame truer con- 
ceptions of the methods which it has pleased God 
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to employ in revealing Himself to His ancient 
people Israel, and in preparing the way for 
the fuller manifestation of Himself in Christ 
Jesus.’ } 

mete ., No conclusions of criticism can alter the fact 

reallyone. that the two Testaments are one. The Chris- 
tianity which is subduing the world unto itself 
stands upon the double foundation of the two 
volumes of revelation which confirm and inter- 
pret each other. But the fifteen hundred years 
which are represented in the growth of this 
wonderful Book have developed a final and 
complete religion, which is acknowledged by the 
greatest thinkers and students of the world’s reli- 
gious history to be the highest possible expression 
of man’s religious nature, and the fullest manifes- 
tation of the Divine Mind. How can we then 
resist the evidence of special authority in such 
a revelation? It stands supreme, and it is the 
manifest product of ages of divine intercourse 
with man. It comes to us not as a collection of 
mere human thoughts about God and results from 
the contemplations and experiences of a number 
of the best men of the race, but as the records 
of supernatural facts and the spiritual outcome 
of a life which was lived on earth by one who 
was Himself above all other men, and left be- 
hind Him a kingdom which cannot be moved, 
and which shall fill the world. 
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COMPARISON WITH OTHER SAcRED Books. 


The argument which we have thus set forth 
will be made more complete if we compare the 
sacred books of the Christian religion with others. 
There is no other instance in the whole history of 
religions in which there is a true development, 
a growth, as it were, from an original germ to 
final perfection. There are sacred books, such 
as the most ancient Vedas, out of which other 
sacred books have manifestly sprung, but they are 
not, strictly speaking, a development. They are 
rather the working up of a primitive religion in a 
larger and fuller form by the means of philo- 
sophical commentary or ritualistic detail. They 
may be compared rather to the growth of the 
Christianity of the Middle Ages out of the simpler 
faith and worship of the early Church, or of the 
temple worship of the time of Solomon out of the 
earlier form of the Mosaic religion. But this is 
quite different from the development of Chris- 
tianity out of Judaism. There were certain 
elements in the Old Testament which were 
purified and elevated in Christianity, but they do 
not constitute the most essential elements of the 
Christian revelation. The shadows of the Old 
dispensation become the substance of the New. 
Where is there anything like that in the heathen 
religions? On the other hand, if there was 
something like a divine root of truth in such 
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books as the Vedas, we find it almost entirely lost 
in a cloud of mere speculation and superstition in 
the books which followed. 

There are many wise and useful teachings to 
be read in the works of men like Confucius and 
Mencius, and in the profound reflections of 
Lao-Tse, and there is a great deal that is striking 
in the story of Buddha and in the somewhat 
dreamy conversations of Krishna and Arjoon in — 
the Bhagavad Gita. But all such books stand by 
themselves, or, if they are connected with others, 
have no organic connection with them. 

There is nothing in the Koran which really 
proves Mohammed to have been inspired of God 
to give a new revelation to the world. All that 
he professes to have received from heaven is 
mere repetition of what was given before, or per- 
version of it for his own purposes. 

Neither can we compare Parseeism, with its 
worship of light and fire, its tendency to fall 
into Manicheism, and its dualistic view of the 
universe, with Christianity either as a religion or 
as a message of salvation to the world. 

All these religions were products of a certain 
stage of thought and knowledge in the people 
amongst whom they originated, and to a large 
extent were the attempts of a few leading minds 
to grapple with the mysteries of the world and 
human existence and destiny; but they cannot be 
said to be the outcome of any long process of 
development in which there is the realisation 


The Power of the Bible. 


of a religious idea given in the earliest times 
and carried forward from one degree of fulfilment 
to another, until there is, as it were, the soul of 
the revelation clothed in the body of tact—the 
Word made flesh, and dwelling amongst us. Sir 
Edwin Arnold has given us an opportunity of 
placing side by side The Light of Asia and The 
Light of the World. What is the lesser lght 
compared with the greater? Is it not a mere 
misty moonlight compared with the full noonday 
glory of unclouded sunshine? The Books of the 
East may be studied by the philosopher and by 
the critic as interesting remains of that long 
period of ignorance, at the errors of which a 
merciful God winked, but the Word of God in the 
Old and New Testaments claims and manifests a 
superiority which is being testified by an ever- 
growing success in obtaining the reverence and 
homage of the whole human race. 

Is it not an indisputable fact that while other 
sacred books seem powerless to lift up the masses 
of the people from their superstition and their 
degradation, the Bible, wherever it is carried, is a 
message of life, a power of God unto salvation ? 


PowkER OF THE BIBLE. 


Is it nut a fact that this one book has done more 
than all other books put together to promote and 
stimulate civil and religious freedom, that it has 
marvellously fed and nourished the human intellect, 
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that it has kept alive in the hearts of millions, and 
is at the present time awaking in the midst of all 
the confusions of modern society, the grand social 
ideal of a universal brotherhood? Is it not true 
that the Bible is the only sacred book which 
never grows old, and which is capable of being 
translated into all languages without being 
seriously changed in the process, which all men 
everywhere can read, and all can feel addressed to 
themselves, though written so many ages since, 
and by a people with whom they have no 
kinship P 

the Book of And is not the secret of that superiority of 
the Bible that it is the Book of Christ? From 
beginning to end it is full of Christ. His per- 
sonality, His teachings, His wonderful life and 
death are the greatest facts of the world’s history. 
And because the Book is the Word of Christ it is 
pre-eminently the Word of God. We may say 
of it, as Bishop Butler said of conscience, ‘Had it 
power as it has right, it would subdue the world!’ 
And that all-subduing power accompanies it by 
the presence and work of that same Spirit by 
whose inspiration it has been given. 

Men may despise and reject it, as they despised 
and rejected the Master. They may apparently 
break it in pieces, they may pierce it through and 
through, as they did the body of the Lord, and 
lay it in the sepulchre. But it must rise again 
more the Word of God than ever. Its power 
and glory will be manifested. The Word of God 


Conclusion. 


shall yet be seen, not as a mere collection of 
sacred books, but as revealing to humble readers 
the glorious Life which is the Light of men, 
reigning over all its enemies, judging the world, 
exalted from the imperfect form of human writ- 
ings to be fulfilled in the everlasting Kingdom 
of Truth and Love into which all nations shall 
press, in which God and Man shall be united 
in perfect union and fellowship in that new 
world where the Water of Life shall never 
cease to flow as a pure river, and the Tree of 
Lite shall bear the fruits of joy and rest for ever. 
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Argument of the Pract, 
SSO 


THE narrative of the Deluge in Genesis has recently been 
a subject of much discussion, in consequence of the bearing 
on it of early Assyrian and Chaldean literature, and of its 
apparent relation to some questions much agitated among 
Geologists and Archzologists. The terms of the record 
itself have also been subjected to the most severe and 
searching criticism; and it is scarcely too much to say 
that it has often been unfairly dealt with. In the midst 
of these controversies the value of the history of the deluge 
in a religious point of view, and its connection with the 
present and the future, as stated in the New Testament, 
seem to be in danger of being overlooked. The time 
seems, therefore, fitting to prepare for the use of general 
readers a concise statement of the actual import of the 
Biblical narrative, and of its relation to scientific discovery 
and to the present and future religious interests of the 
world. This will be attempted in the following pages by 
a short statement of the present position of certain 
questions relating to the Noachian deluge, and by a 
discussion of—(1) The account of the flood given in 
Genesis ; (2) The information afforded by secular history 
and tradition; (3) The testimony of geology and arche- 
ology; (4) The use made of the deluge in the New 
Testament. 


THE HISTORICAL DELUGE. 
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ied Kall the Bible the great dividing line in 


sen (pe human history and in God’s programme 
~~ of the world’s progress. It was the 
close of one term in God’s dealings with fallen 
man, and the beginning of another of very different 
character. Perhaps its importance in this respect 
is scarcely sufficiently appreciated even by devout 
readers of the Bible, either in its relation to the 
physical and spiritual history of early man, or to 
the character and prospects of the present age. 

In its spiritual aspect, we are told by Jesus 
Christ that ‘as it was in the days of Noe, so shall 
it be also in the days of the Son of Man,’ or, as 
elsewhere stated, ‘at the coming of the Son of 
Man,’! and Peter places the former destruction 
of the cosmos by water in comparison with an 
approaching destruction by fire.” 


1 Matt. xxiv. 37; Luke xvi. 26. 
2 2 Peter iii. 5, et seq. 
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In its physical aspect it has close connections 
with results of modern inquiries as to the later 
geological periods and the early history of man. 
The spade of the excavator has disinterred the 
remains of men who, without reasonable doubt, 
correspond to the antediluvians of the Bible—men 
who lived under different geographical and climatal 
conditions from those now prevailing, and at a 
time when many of the animal inhabitants of our 
continents were different from those with which we 
are now familiar 


men who disappeared in the 
great physical changes which closed the period in 
which they lived, and inaugurated that of the 
present day. 

Farther, we now know that the deluge of Noah 
is not a mere myth or fancy of primitive men, or 
solely a doctrine of the Hebrew Scriptures. The 
record of the catastrophe is preserved in some of 
the oldest historical documents of several distinct 
races of men, and is indirectly corroborated by the 
whole tenor of the early history of most of the 
civilised races. 

As to the actual occurrence of the deluge as a 
wide-spread catastrophe affecting, with a few stated 
exceptions, the whole human race, we have thus a 
concurrence of the testimony of ancient history 
and tradition, and of geological and archeological 
evidence, as well as of the inspired records of the 
Hebrew and Christian revelations, Thus no his- 


Intrcductory. 


torical event, ancient or modern, can be more firmly 
established as matter of fact than this. 

In these circumstances it is evident that this 
event has the most profound bearing on human 
history, on our views as to the relations and 
development of the races of men, as to the origin 
and antiquity of arts and of religions, and as to 
the connection of the ancient history of the world 
with its future destiny, down to that time when 
the Christian expects a ‘restitution of all things.’ 
At the same time it must be confessed that the 
subject 1s one at present encompassed with diffi- 
culties and misapprehensions. ‘These arise largely 
from the circumstance that so many students of 
the Bible are uninformed as to the natural causes 
involved in a catastrophe of this kind, and are 
influenced by old opinions held, it may be, by 
eminent men in times of comparative ignorance. 
On the other hand, students of nature are often 
destitute of accurate knowledge as to the state- 
ments of the Bible, and are thus unable to compare 
what they know from other sources with the 
written history. It is to be feared that in some 
cases exaggerated ideas of uniformitarianism, and 
even a certain animus against religion and revela- 
tion, tend to bias the minds of modern students of 
nature, and the influence of these causes is 
intensified by the intolerant dogmatism of the 
prevalent hypotheses of organic evolution. Hence 
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in many cases the treatment of this part of 
Scripture history, whether by scientific men or 
theologians, by believers or unbelievers, betrays a 
lamentable incompleteness and inaccuracy. ‘To 
afford some remedy, however imperfect, and to 
make the leading facts of the case accessible to the 
ordinary reader is the object of this tract. With 
this end in view it will be proper to consider the 
following topics :— 

(1) The actual narrative as given in Genesis, 
and illustrated by later Biblical writers. 

(2) The parallel statements of secular history 
and tradition. 

(3) The recent discoveries of antediluvian re- 
mains, and the information which they afford. 

(4) The spiritual teaching of the deluge for 
ourselves and our time. 


I. Tuer Bisuica, NARRATIVE. 


In reading those chapters of Genesis which 
contain the record of the deluge, we cannot fail to 
be impressed with the archaic simplicity of the 
narrative, its attention to details, and its absence 
of any mythical or imaginative complexion. It is 
obviously a document intended for simple and 
primitive people conversant with nature rather than 
with artificial modes of life, and its author is 
impressed with the conviction of the existence of a 
just and careful Ruler of the universe, and is 


The Deluge in Genesis. 


earnestly on the side of truth and righteousness. 
Other than this, he has nothing to connect him with 
the philosophy or special religious ideas of later 
times. Such a document demands respectful con- 
sideration, and that its genuineness and truthfulness 
should be accepted till we can obtain evidence to 
the contrary. 

But we may ask how the memory of an event so 
remote in the past could have been transmitted in 
so clear and accurate a manner, even to the time 
of Moses, to which we have a right to refer the 
compilation of Genesis. The most likely way 
would evidently be that the testimony of survivors 
should be handed down orally for a time, perhaps 
in some set form of words committed to memory, 
and afterwards permanently preserved by being 
inscribed on tablets of baked clay. We might also 
suppose that even if the knowledge of writing did 
not exist as early as the time of the deluge, there 
may have been such means of preservation of records 
as those in use among most rude nations of modern 
times, by means of pictographs, wampum belts, or 
knotted cords. In regard to the early Bible history, 
however, there is no need to suppose such con- 
trivances, since we know that in Chaldea writing 
existed nearly, if not altogether, as early as the 
time to which the Hebrew chronology refers the 
deluge. It is interesting in this connection to 
observe that the old Chaldean deluge tablets, to 
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which we shall refer in the sequel, purport to give 
the testimony of Hasisadra, the Chaldean Noah, 
himself, and that the form of the narrative in 
Genesis is also that which might be expected from 
witnesses of the events which they record. If, 
therefore, we are to attach any historical value to 
the narrative of the flood, we must be prepared to 
accept it as the testimony of those who took part in 
the events related, and this very little if at all 
modified by any subsequent editorial work. Here, 
as in the later historical books and in the Gospels, 
we must hold that our narrative is an original 
document based on human testimony, and that the 
inspiration of the writer is only that which enables 
him to make a true and faithful statement of the 
facts in his possession. 

The validity of this view of the case will be 
tested by our subsequent inquiry, and we shall find 
that this old story, however simple and childlike, 
goes, like the statements and questions of children, 
to the very bottom of the matter in hand. In this 
it resembles all the other parts of early Bible history, 
which, while in some respects ‘milk for babes,’ are 
in others strong meat for the adult, and sometimes 
not quite digestible even by the stoutest intellects, 
when not quickened by the Spirit of the Author 
of the book. 

What were the causes of the deluge? Morally 
it came of the fall of man, and we must not be too 


Causes of the Deluge. 


ready in the pride of our modern material wisdom 
to decide that moral causes may not lead to physical 
effects. They do so in human affairs, and why not 
in the Divine plan? The Book of Genesis, 
in absolute accord with geological and biological 
science, traces man back to an Eden which, lke 
the Assyrian Genesis and the maps of modern 
anthropologists, it places in the finest valley of 
South-western Asia.t From this Eden, according 
to Genesis, man was expelled as a penalty for moral 
aberration. This was a very real physical evil, 
involving a change from happy abundance and 
freedom from exhausting toil, which all histories 
and hypotheses as to the origin of man must assign 
to him in his earliest estate, to privation, exposure, 
labour, and struggle for existence in a wilderness- 
world. We shall find hereafter that it was also 
a very real deterioration of his environment, a curse 
of uncongenial climate and uncongenial animals 
and plants. 

Such new conditions must have reacted on man, 
and practically placed him in that position of 
struggle for existence which some modern theories 
assign to the whole animal creation. Viewed as 
a punitive or reformatory agency, such influences 
may have operated either for goodorevil. Rightly 


' Even Haeckel, the apostle of ‘monistic’ evolution, has 
to trace the affiliation of the races of men back to this region. 
See his History of Creation and Lvolution of Man. 
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used, they may have prevented farther moral 
aberration, and may have promoted mental activity 
and sagacity, useful invention and energy of cha- 
racter. Taken in a bad spirit, they may have 
had a directly opposite tendency, and may have 
degraded the man both physically and spiritually. 
The latter effect seems to have been that pre- 
dominant in antediluvian times, and races of men 
arose, rude, bloodthirsty, hunters of animals and 
slayers of their fellow-men, by whom the world 
was filled with violence, and who became so lost to 
all but merely material interests that they ceased 
to fill the proper place of reasoning responsible man, 
and became fixed in a low and brutal condition 
without any prospect of improvement. We shall 
find, in the sequel, that even the geological and 
archeological evidence respecting the earliest 
prehistoric men leads to this conclusion. 

It would seem that, if there were central and 
civilised communities, these had ceased to exert 
any influence for good, and that those who wan- 
dered far from these centres became and remained 
barbarous and unprogressive. Finally these rude 
and wandering tribes, and especially those mixed 
races who had more energy than their fellows, 
began to react on the more cultivated centres, and 
to invade them with lawless violence; and the 
prospect was one of progressive degradation, and 
contests in which only the worst and most godless 
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elements of humanity would survive. Such a 
condition of the world furnishes the occasion for 
the wholesale destruction of man by the deluge, 
and the selection of a few of the best men of the 
time to renew the world in a new and better age. 
The catastrophe which swept these men away has 
thus its distinctly spiritual aspect, though, phy- 
sically considered, it was of a kind which had 
occurred over and over again, more or less, in the 
history of the world before man came upon it, and 
which had more than once removed one fauna from 
the land and substituted another in its place. 

This leads us to inquire as to the physical 
causes assigned to the deluge in Genesis. We 


must bear in mind, however, that these causes are 1 


not presented to us as the results of any scientific 
investigation, but merely as the phenomena obvious 
to an intelligent observer, regarding them not so 
much in connection with secondary causes as in 
relation to the fiat of the Almighty. Translating 
the words as literally as possible, we are told that 
‘all the cisterns or wells of the great deep were 
broken up, the chimneys or hatches of the sky were 
opened, and there was a great rain upon the earth.’ 

Now in the Bible, from Genesis onward, the 
‘great deep’ is primarily that ancient universal 
ocean from which the dry land was raised, and 
whose waters were gathered together by the 
Creator, and are restrained by His decree. Ac- 
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cording to the Bible, it is the dry land that is the 
uncertain element on the earth’s surface, liable to 
submergence at any time when the bounds placed 
on the sea by its Maker shall be loosened. For it 
is God who ‘gave to the sea His decree that it 
should not pass His limits,’ who ‘shut up the sea 
with doors,’ who ‘appointed to the waters bounds 
that they may not pass, that they return not again 
to cover the earth.’! No doubt the original state- 
ment in Genesis, that the land is a product of 
the deep, and the occurrence of the deluge, have 
impressed this great geological fact on the minds 
of the Hebrew writers. Yet it is nevertheless 
certain that they recognized the truth that the 
‘element of rautability is in the solid earth’ rather 
than in the sea, and hence that deluges are always 
possible, provided that the cisterns of the great 
deep can be broken up, and that it can return to 
cover the earth. We have here, therefore, a 
definite statement—that the first and most potent 
cause of the deluge of Noah was an irruption of 
the ocean over the land, which must have been 
caused either by subsidence of the land or 
elevation of some large portion of the ocean bed. 
In so far as the narrator is concerned, it was a 
great irruption of the waters of the Persian Gulf 
and Indian Ocean, rising upward even to those 
mountains of Armenia to which it drifted the ark. 


1 Proy. viii.; Job xxxviii.; Psa. civ. 
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This at once removes Noah’s flood from the cate- 
gory of river inundations, even if supplemented 
by the high tides sometimes caused by cyclones. 

The second cause assigned is less easy of 
explanation. The word translated ‘window’ in 
the English version means rather an opening in 
a roof, which might be either a chimney or a 
hatch ; as applied to the sky, it has usually been 
regarded as equivalent to the downpour of heavy 
rain, making it the same with the third cause 
assigned. There is, however, reason to doubt this. 
In a passage in Isaiah? the term ‘windows of 
heaven’ is applied to volcanic orifices, and it must 
be borne in mind that the region towards which 
the ark is said to have drifted is one of modern 
voleanic action. The expression may also refer to 
waterspouts or ‘ cloudbursts,’ as they are termed in 
Western America, which often accompany great 
storms and tornados. The Chaldean narrative 
refers to such great disturbances as accompanying 
the deluge and adding to its terrors. 

Lastly, the heavy and continued rains, in them- 
selves not unlikely accompaniments of rapid sub- 
mergence, would alone cause much inundation of 
lower grounds and torrential action, and would be 
a feature very apparent to a spectator. 


1 The Septuagint translators seem to have adopted the 
meaning ‘ flood-gates,’ 


2 Isa. xxiv. 18, 
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This threefold causation was what presented 
itself to the narrator; but that one which relates 
to the inflowing of the oceanic waters must have 
been the most important, and also that which 
would most .powerfully impress the mind of an 
onlooker familiar with ordinary river inundations, 
but having no experience of this portentous influx 
of oceanic waters, which appears to have drifted 
the ark far inland, and against the levels of the 
country. In this connection Prestwich well 
remarks :— 


‘It is not easy to believe that any local river or land-flood 
could have given rise to so sustained a tradition as that of 
the deluge, whereas a submergence of this vast extent, and 
of so exceptional a character, would be in accordance with 
the magnitude of the recorded catastrophe, and of the deep 
and lasting impression produced on those contemporary 
peoples who were sufficiently near to be cognisant of its 
results. Nor would it accord less well with the remoteness 
of the event, and the dimness of the tradition.’! 


In so far as Genesis is concerned, of course, 
we should read ‘survivors’ for “contemporary 
peoples’ and the dimness of tradition does not 
apply to our record. 

In the Hebrew, as in the Chaldean deluge 
narrative, the survivors are saved by an ark, not 
by taking refuge on some eminence out of reach 
of the waters; and this seems to be a feature 
common to most of the histories of the event. 
This part of the tradition, and the amount of 


1 Transactions Victoria Institute, 1894. 
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progress in the arts of life which it implies, has 
been a fertile source of objection, and even of 
ridicule. It is to be observed, however, that in 
this Genesis is consistent with itself, and with 
what we know of early post-diluvian history. 
In Genesis we read of antediluvian agriculture, 
stock-raising, cities, metallurgic and other arts. 
Even more advancement in art is implied in the 
Chaldean deluge poem, and the inscriptions of 
Tel-loh, a very ancient Chaldean city, show great 
advancement in the arts of life, and the existence 
of shipping and maritime expeditions, within a 
short time of the deluge of Noah. It is true that 
the remains of antediluvian man hitherto unearthed 
show but a low degree of civilisation; but then, as 
we shall see, the more important centres of civi- 
lised life before the flood are probably still under 
water, or very deeply buried in alluvial deposits. 

It is interesting, that though the Hebrews, long 
before the time of Moses, must have been familiar 
with Phoenician shipping, and while Jacob is 
represented as speaking of ships,! the vessel built 
by Noah is called an ark, or chest. This may 
indicate either the very primitive date of the 
document, or the fact that the ark was not 
actually a ship intended for locomotion, but 
rather a great rectangular box adapted to mere 
driftage. 


IGens xlix1s:; 
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As in the Chaldean version, the Biblical history 
begins with the specification of the structure of the 
ark. On this it 1s only necessary to say that the 
dimensions of the ark are large, and well-adapted 
to stowage rather than to speed, and that within 
it was strengthened by three decks, and by a 
number of bulkheads, or partitions, separating the 
rooms, or berths, into which it was divided. 
Without and within it was protected and rendered 
tight by coats of resinous or asphaltic varnish, and 
it was built of the lightest and most durable kind 
of wood (gopher or cypress). Only two openings 
are mentioned—a hatch or window above, and a 
port or door in the side. There is no mention of 
any masts, rigging, or other means of propulsion 
or steerage. The Chaldean history differs in 
introducing a steersman, or pilot, and even a sort 
of trial-trip—aindications these of a later date, and 
less natural than the Hebrew idea of building the 
ark on elevated ground, and probably in the 
vicinity of suitable timber, and simply waiting 
till 1t should float. 

The mention of the floating of the ark, and of 
its going or drifting away, and that of the depth 
of water covering the hill-tops, convincingly prove 
that the narrator was an inmate of the vessel. 
We can imagine him watching the gradual rise of 
the water for forty days. He then becomes aware 
that the ark floats, and immediately after, watching 
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some neighbouring hill, he finds that it is ‘going, 
or moving in a definite direction, and probably 
rising and falling on the waves. He next thinks 
ot the possibility of the unwieldy vessel being 
stranded on some rock or hill, and going to 
pieces, and knowing that its draft of water is 
about fifteen cubits, or say twenty-four feet, he 
gratefully records that in the direction of its 
drittage every elevation is covered to a greater 
depth. 

I have referred to a single narrator; but it is 
true that certain critics profess to have discovered 
that the narrative, as it now stands, is made up of 
two distinct, and not always quite consistent, 
accounts. If so divided, it will be found that 
both narratives are of a kind implying the 
testimony of eye-witnesses, and that their separa- 
tion depends largely on different ways of referring 
to time, and on an iteration of certain particulars, 
which is not uncommon in very ancient documents, 
and applies to the Chaldean narrative quife as 
much as to that in the Bible. In one sense it 
would be satisfactory to have thus the collated 
testimony of two independent witnesses; but I 
fear that a careful consideration of the evidence 
would lead any unbiassed person accustomed to 
human testimony, to regard the dual character 
of the history as possibly imaginary rather than 
real, 
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Duration of | The whole time of the deluge, from its be- 
a peter ginning to its close, in the region of the narrators, 
which must have been that of the Euphrates 
valley, is stated as extending from the 600th 
year of Noah, on the seventeenth day of the 
second month, to the 601st year of the patriarch, 
on the twenty-seventh day of the second month, or 
rather more than a year. These dates in them- 
selves dispose of the theory that the deluge was 
merely a river imundation. No men conversant 
with the floods of rivers, whether of the Euphrates, 
the Nile, or the Jordan, could have imagined such 
a duration. But if the sea waters were pouring 
from the Indian Ocean into interior Asia, and from 
the Atlantic over Europe, such movements would 
imply a quite different lapse of time. Even these, 
however, would have time to retire without the 
destructive débacles imagined by some writers on 
the subject, though locally there would, of 
necessity, be strong currents. 

Recession of In connection with the recession of the waters, 
there are, however, some interesting notes of 
time and circumstance. One of these relates to 
the slow subsidence of the water, and its inter- 
mittent character—‘ebbing and flowing.’ Two 
months after the grounding of the ark, the tops 
of neighbouring hills began to be seen, and even 
this apparently intermittingly, as by tidal or 


4 In the Chaldean version the time allowed is shorter, 
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earthquake waves. All this is very natural, and 
it accounts for that anxiety which caused the 
patriarch to wait for forty days before opening the 
hatch in the roof\vi the ark. Even then he trusts 
to winged messengers rather than to his own 
eyesight, for possibly the air was still obscured 
by mists. 

The birds selected by Noah were very appro- 
priate. The raven is a wanderer, remarkable for 
power of flight and keenness of vision. So long 
as it made the ark its head-quarters, ‘going and 
returning’ in search of food, it might be inferred 
that no habitable land was accessible. The dove 
sent out afterward is of different habit, and was 
probably already domesticated. It isno scavenger 
of the waters, but would leave only when it found 
land clothed with vegetation, and could obtain 
seeds for food. The Chaldean narrative adds the 
swallow. ‘This is evidently a later interpolation, 
purely childish and trivial, and probably due to 
the familiar habits of the swallow, which in the 
circumstances might be supposed to cause it to 
haunt the ark as a place of safety, and to its 
being in some sense a sacred bird. The swallow, 
if in the ark at all, would be incapable, from 
its habits of hte, of affording any information. 
Nothing could more illustrate the modern divorce 
of knowledge of nature from certain forms of 
learning, than the fact that Schrader and others 
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actually prefer, on this ground, the Chaldean 
version as the more complete of the two. The 
veracity of the Bible is often to be learned as 
much from what it leaves unsaid as from what it 
says. ven after the departure of the dove, and 
the apparent drying of the ground, Noah seems to 
have waited for a distinct intimation of the Divine 
will before leaving his shelter, so timid had he 
become under the strange and terrible ordeal to 
which he had been subjected. 

Regarding the narrative of the flood as the 
production of an eye-witness, we have a right to 
regard him as vouching merely for what came 
under his own observation, or could be known to 
him by investigation or inquiry after the event.’ 
It is in this sense that we are to understand the 
terms of universality, im which he speaks of 
the destruction of men and animals, and, indeed, 
as we shall see in the sequel, geological facts 
prove that the destruction of life extended far 
more widely than he could have known. He also 
takes pains to inform us respecting the animals 
preserved in the ark, which are in any case to be 
taken as those of the region or country of the 
narrator, covering a district extending from the 
Persian Gulf to the mountains of Armenia, and 
containing one of the most rich and varied faunas 
of the world, and that of all others most suited to 
the requirements of civilised man. Out of this 
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fauna a selection is made, including cattle, or 
domesticated quadrupeds, birds, presumably those 
most under the control of man, and creeping 
things, probably the smaller quadrupeds—not 
reptiles as such. This list is repeated several 
times, as if to obviate all mistake, and to prevent 
the absurd supposition that the ark contained all 
the animals in the world. On the other hand, 
the destruction of the animals not in the ark is 
represented as total for the district of the narrator, 
including every air-breathing animal.!. The ark 
is in reality represented as a place of sate-keeping 
for those animals especially which man would 
require to sustain him in a state of civilisation, 
alter the flood had passed away. It was not a 
menagerie, like the toy ‘Noah’s arks’ prepared 
for children. 

We are now in a position to inquire as to the 
meaning of the questions regarding the so-called 
‘Universality’ of the deluge, respecting which so 
much that is loose and inaccurate has recently been 
written. Here, in the first place, we may note that 
if the deluge was caused by a subsidence of the 
land bringing the waters of the ocean over it, there 
can be no question of the ‘piling up’ of water pre- 
ternaturally over a limited area, on the one hand ; 
or, on the other, of a supply of water sufficient to 


* *Hivery living substance on the surface of the land,’ Gen. 
vii. 23. 
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raise the ocean over the tops of all the mountains 
in the whole world without any change of level 
of land and water. Hither of these miraculous 
and even preternatural suppositions would be 
perfectly gratuitous, and, as we shall find, quite 
incompatible with the known geological facts. 
Rejecting then as altogether outside both of the 
Biblical narrative and the natural facts the idea of 
a stratum of water added to the ocean sufficient to 
cover the whole globe, land and sea, to a depth 
equal to the height of the mountains, we find that 
there are the following senses in which the deluge 
of Noah might be affirmed or denied to have been 
universal. 

(1) The deluge may have been universal in the 
sense of being a submergence of the whole of the 
land, either by subsidence of the Jand or by 
elevation of the ocean bed. Such a state of 
things may have existed in primitive geological 
ages before our continents were elevated ; but we 
have no scientific evidence of its recurrence at any 
later time, though large portions of the continents 
have been again and again submerged. The 
writers of Genesis i. and of Psalm civ. seem to 
have known of no such total submergence since 
the elevation of the first dry land, and nothing 
of this kind is expressed or certainly implied in 
the deluge story. 

(2) The deluge may have been universal in so 
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far as man, its chief object, and certain animals 
useful or necessary to him, are concerned. This 
kind of universality would seem to have been before 
the mind of the writer when he says that ‘ Noah 
only,’ and they who were with him in the ark, 
remained alive.! 

(3) The deluge may have been universal in so 
far as the area of observation and information of 
the narrator extended. The story is told in the 
form of a narrative derived from eye-witnesses, a 
form which seems to have been chosen or retained 
purposely to avoid any question of universality ot 
the extreme kinds referred to above. The same 
form of narrative is preserved in the Chaldean 
legend. This fact is not affected by the theory 
already mentioned, that the narrative is divisible 
into two documents, respectively ‘ Jahvistic’ and 
‘Elohistic.’ I have elsewhere? shown that there is 
a very different reason for the use of these two 
names of God. 

It is thus evident that the whole question of 
‘universality’ is little more than a mere useless 
logomachy, having no direct relation to the facts 
or to the credibility of the narrative. On the other 
hand, this, and the other considerations above 
referred to, show that we have in the sixth, seventh, 


1 Gen. vii. 23. 


2 Modern Science in Bible Lands. See also as to details of 
the deluge, The Origin of the World. 
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and eighth chapters of Genesis, a narrative of a 
cataclysm which must have occurred about 3000 
years before the Christian era, and contained in a 
document most simple and primitive in its style, 
which is yet-so constructed that it provides before- 
hand against every objection urged against it by 
the most scientific and critical minds of the nine- 
teenth century. This is surely a marvellous 
quality from the negative point of view. Ths 
positive merits and present uses we shall have to 
consider in subsequent pages. 


IT. Pararten Statements IN History anp 
TRADITION. 


It has long been known that traditions of a deluge 
exist among most of the old civilised nations of 
Europe and Asia,! and similar traditions have even 
been found in America, more especially among the 
more civilised peoples of the south. Livery tribe 
naturally refers the cataclysm to its own locality, 
but this is merely an evidence of the antiquity and 
originality of the story. Even unwritten traditions 
of this kind, though perhaps mixed with much 
that is childish and fabulous, must not be despised, 
for oral tradition, if fixed in a definite form of 
words, or connected with known natural objects or 
with any recurring festival or ceremony, becomes, 
like fossil footprints, imperishable. 


' See Lenormant, Beginnings of History. 
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The greatest amount of attention has, however, 
been fixed on the deluge narratives of Chaldea, as 
being the oldest, and those pertaining to the 
earliest abodes of civilised man. They were at 
first known through the fragments preserved to us 
of the Chaldean history of Berosus ; but the dis- 
coveries made by Layard and others of records 
inscribed in clay tablets in the ruins of the library 
or archive-chamber of Assur-bani-pal, king of As- 
syria, have not only shown that Berosus founded 
his history of the event on ancient documents, but 
have given us many details not otherwise accessible, 
The tablets of Assur-bani-pal are of comparatively 
late date, as he was a contemporary of the kings 
of Judah, but they purport to have been copies 
from ancient records preserved in Chaldean temples, 
and representing the earliest history of a people 
who possessed letters before the age of Abraham. 

These records, the now celebrated Chaldean 
tablets, are in European museums, and have been 
translated by the late George Smith and others, so 
that they now constitute one of the oldest known 
portions of primeval literature. The Chaldean 
account is apparently connected with the history of 
an ancient hero-hunter whose name has been read 
Gisdubar, and who is known to be identical in date, 
character, and actions with the Biblical Nimrod. 
This post-diluvial hero is reported to have sought 


‘See Translation, by Mr. T. G. Pinches, in Appendix. 
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an interview with Hasisadra, the Chaldean Noah, 
who was believed, as an immortal and deified man, 
to have his abode at the mouth of the Euphrates 
and its confluent streams, as if set to watch that 
the waters of the great deep should not return to 
overflow the land. The translated and glorified 
patriarch is made to relate in poetical and imagin- ' 
ative guise his own experiences in the great flood. 
We thus have a poetical version of the deluge 
narrative prepared by a very ancient author, who 
probably had access to original documents now lost 
to us. He weaves this into a complex mytholo- 
gical form, containing the different gods of the 
Chaldean pantheon as actors in the drama, just as 
Homer brings in the gods of Olympus in the Jhad. 
Of course the comparison of such a production with 
the plain prosaic statements of Genesis cannot yield 
any very certain result. There are, however, such 
coincidences as compel us to believe that the authors 
of Genesis and of the Chaldean poem have had 
access to the same facts. On the other hand, the 
differences are sufficient to show that the one cannot 
be copied from the other, and the balance of pro- 
bability is altogether in favour of the Biblical 
account being the older and more accurate of the 
two. The account in Genesis 1s, as we have already 
seen, a plain narrative of the nature of contemporary 
annals, while the Chaldean story introduces many 
imaginary deities, and expands the story by a 
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number of accessory matters, having the aspect of 
additions to increase the attractiveness and ‘sen- 
sational’ character of the story, or to adapt it for 
liturgical use in temple services. The agreements 
relate to matters of fact, capable of being ascertained 
by observation. The differences consist in fanciful 
and mythological additions to the Chaldean version. 
In both records the moral element is the same, 


In both, 


the means of deliverance for the godly family is an 


Divine wrath against the sins of men. 


ark or ship, built under Divine direction, and coated 
with bitumen; in both, animals are preserved as 
well as men; in both, the physical agencies ap- 
pear the same; in both, the patriarch uses birds as 
his messengers. These features cannot be acci- 
dental resemblances; but the accessories of pilot and 
mariners, the addition of the swallow to the birds, 
and the complex machinery of gods and goddesses 
in the Chaldean version, must be attributed to the 
imagination of the poet, whose work we have a 
right to assume is founded on facts derived from a 
document similar to that which we have in Genesis. 

Another line of historical parallelism, in my 
judgment quite as important, is that which relates 
to the state of civilisation of the antediluvians and 
the survivors of the deluge. I have already shown 
that in this Genesis is consistent with itself. But 
its testimony is borne out by the external evidence. 
The Chaldean narrator sees no anachronism in the 
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construction of the great box or ark, nay, gives to 
it more of the character of a ship. He concurs in 
the existence of the mechanical, agricultural, and 
pastoral resources necessary to the building of the 
ark and the supplying it with provisions. He goes 
even further, and implies the knowledge of metallic 
tools, and of some form of writing before the flood. 
Of course neither he nor the author of Genesis 
affirms that such civilisation existed everywhere, 
for example, over the wide plains and forests of 
antediluvian Europe. ven in post-diluvian times 
it would be absurd to infer from a description of 
the arts of ancient Chaldea and Egypt that a 
similar advancement of social life must have existed 
in Northern and Western Europe. The evidence 
now before us that Europe was at the time inhabited 
by barbarous tribes does not invalidate either the 
Chaldean statements or those of Genesis. Butthe 
evidence of old Chaldean monuments, extending 
almost as far back as the deluge, gives us positive 
confirmation of these statements, since it shows that 
at a period much too early to allow of the rise of 
civilisation from barbarism, the Akkadians and 
their con/réres in Chaldea were erecting magnificent 
temples and temple towers, were practising the arts 
of metallurgy, pottery, sculpture, agriculture, and 
navigation, in a manner scarcely if at all inferior 
to that of their successors in later historic periods, 
In point of fact, the early civilisations of Chaldea, 


Prehistoric Men. 


Egypt, and Pheenicia are inexplicable, except on the 
supposition that the survivors of the great deluge 
were civilised men; and if so, there must, in cer- 
tain localities, however limited, have been civilised 
communities for ages before the flood. It follows 
therefore that, if we discredit the Biblical history 
of the waters of Noah, we must with it give up 
the earliest history and traditions of the most 
cultivated races of mankind, and must be content 
to regard the early civilisation of the East, and 
that which spread from it into Europe in the 
earliest historic times, as absolutely miraculous, 
or else altogether unaccountable. 


Ill. PARALLELISM WITH THE REMAINS OF 
PaLANTHROPIC AND NEANTHROPIC RACEs. 


In all parts of the world as we trace human 
history backward in time, written documents 
gradually fail us, and at length we arrive at what 
may be called prehistoric time. In Western Asia 
we may now be said to have written inscriptions 
even as far back as the deluge. In Western 
and Northern Europe we have nothing of this 
kind earlier than the time of the Roman republic. 
In America we have nothing earlier than the 
voyages of Columbus, or at most than the scanty 
narratives of those of the Northmen in the tenth 
century. In Polynesia and Australia our written 
history extends no farther back than the voyages 
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of Cook and his contemporaries. But though the 
term ‘prehistoric’ may thus refer locally to very 
different dates, in all these countries, even the 
oldest historically, we find under the soil remains 
of man and of his works, in regard to which we 
have no historic testimony. Let us take, in 
illustration of this, Great Britain itself, and the 
neighbouring parts of Western Europe. 

When the Romans invaded Britain they found 
there tribes of two races, which had made their 
way in prehistoric times over the narrow seas. 
One of these, and presumably the oldest, inhabited 
chiefly the western parts. These people were 
small in stature, dark in complexion, delicate in 
their features, with moderately long or dolicho- 
cephalic skulls. They were not altogether bar- 
barous, but practised agriculture, and possessed 
domestic animals. They were in, or just emerging 
from, the period of the use of stone implements 
and weapons. ‘hey buried their dead in long 
chambered mounds, which have been called long 
barrows. They are the ancestors, in part at least, 
of the Welsh, the Milesian Irish, and the Scottish 
Picts, and were allied to the original Bretons and 
Auvergnats of France and the Basques of the 
Pyrenees ; collectively they may be designated the 
Iberian race. They originally spoke languages of 
Turanian type, and would seem to have been the 
first wave of human population which passed inte 
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Kurope in post-diluvian times. Associated with 
these people, sometimes intermixed, sometimes 
hostile, were other tribes of larger stature, with 


shorter heads and lighter complexions, speaking 


languages of the Aryan class, and allied to the 
Gaelic. They were in about the same stage of 
civilisation with the Iberians, perhaps a little more 
advanced. They were certainly more vigorous and 
warlike. They buried their dead in round barrows, 
are supposed to have been later immigrants, and to 
have introduced the use of metals instead of stone 
for weapons. They were known to the Romans as 
Celta. Both of these peoples must have migrated 
by water to the British islands, and the earlier 
probably supposed themselves to have been the 
first inhabitants. 

If, however, they had been geologists, and had 
proceeded to dig in the alluvial clays, river gravels, 
and the floors of caverns, they would have found 
human bones, flint implements and débris of food, 
indicating that they had been preceded by other 
men who had ceased to exist before their arrival. 
If they had critically examined the bones of these 
predecessors, they would have found that they had 
been men of great stature and strength, and that 
they used stone weapons and implements of more 
rude and massive make than their own. The 
study of the broken bones found in the kitchen- 
middens of these extinct people would further 
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have shown that they had been mighty hunters of 
great and formidable beasts, for among the débris 
of their feasts they would have found the bones 
of a species of elephant, the mammoth, not known 
in modern times, of a rhinoceros, of the wild 
horse, of the reindeer, and of such carnivora as 
the great cave bear, a relative of the grizzly bear 
of Western America, and of the cave lion, an 
ally if not a variety of the lion of Western Asia. 
These animals, like the men who hunted them, 
had perished from the land. 

Had our early Iberian colonists been familiar 
also with the problems of palao-geography, they 
would have found evidence that at the time when 
these extinct people inhabited England, that 
country was not an island, but connected with the 
mainland of HKurope; that in their time wide 
steppes and wooded plains had existed in the 
German Ocean, the Irish Sea, and far out into the 
Atlantic ; that, in short, they and their islands had 
been preceded by a greater people and by greater 
continental lands. These things were probably 
unknown to our Iberian and Celtic ancestors, 
though if they had chanced to find any bones of 
these perished men and animals, and if, as is not 
unlikely, they brought with them the tradition of 
the flood, they might have said with awe-stricken 
hearts: ‘These are the bones of the wicked giants 
of old whom God destroyed in the waters of Noah,’ 
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Modern geological investigation has demon- 
strated all these facts, and our museums now 
contain abundance of specimens of human bones, 
weapons, and implements of flint and bone, 
ornaments made of pierced shells, even carvings 
in bone and ivory, showing the forms of animals 
now wholly or locally extinct. We thus know 
much of the physique, the brain development, and 
the habits of life of these perished people, and of 
the animals their contemporaries. We may name 
them the men of the Mammoth age, or of the 
Palanthropic or ancient human period, as dis- 
tinguished from the Neanthropic or modern time 
in which we live; and the question arises to what 
extent these ancient people correspond or are 
identical with the antediluvians of history. This 
question may be asked (1) with reference to their 
age, mode of occurrence and relations to modern 
men; and (2) with reference to their history and 
the manner of their disappearance. 

Under the first head we have the fact that the 
close of the existence of these early people in 
Western Europe is in immediate contact with 
the dawn of post-diluvial history. The precise 
chronology of the early post-diluvian nations is 
no doubt in some uncertainty, but we may fairly 
assume that the history of such peoples as the 
Chaldeans and Egyptians goes back to 3000 years 
before the Christian era. Some assume a still 
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longer period, but we need not discuss this 
question. In any case, the remains of Palan- 
thropic men are in the layers immediately below 
those of the modern time, or only separated from 
them by a layer of rubble drift, or imundation 
mud. Yet no passage has been shown from the 
one to the other. In like manner, the bones of 
the older race show that it was not a distinct 
species of man, but merely a variety of the 
existing species, yet a race or variety so well 
marked as to be readily distinguished. The 
separating layer, however, when it can be 
distinctly recognized, serves to show that the 
dividing line between the two periods is caused 
by the deposits of an inundation. In other words, 
the wide continents of the Palanthropic age were 
submerged, and when they rose again they did 
not attain to their former dimensions. We have 
thus three points of separation of these otherwise 
so closely united ages: (1) The occurrence 
between their deposits of a bed indicating the 
temporary action of wide-spread currents of 
water; (2) the disappearance of the mam- 
malian fauna of the older period; (8) the 
permanently diminished size of the continents, 
and consequent change of physical geography in 
the modern age. These changes, along with those 
more immediately referring to man, are amply 


' Rubble chips of Prestwich and contemporaneous beds. 
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sufficient to divide the human or Anthropic Succession 
period into two distinct ages. As to the amount mixture. 
of the submergence involved, I think it can be 

proved that in Western Europe it extended to Destruction 


about 2000 feet, and to at least an equal amount Wore bs 


in Western Asia. Elsewhere we have Boarcel ye ence: 


as yet the means of measuring it. In regard 
to horizontal extent, it must have affected all 
the land of the northern hemisphere, though 
perhaps not everywhere to an equal amount. 
As to date, it intervenes between the close of Pine AT oe 
the glacial age, say 8000 years ago, minus, a, Poses 
sufficient time for the introduction and extension 
of antediluvian man, say 2000 years, and the 
earliest post-diluvian history, say 5000 years 
ago. ‘These are round numbers based on very 
uncertain estimates, both of human and geological 
chronology ; but they cannot be very far wrong.! 

If then such a submergence can be proved by 
physical evidence to have intervened between the 
earlier and later human periods, dividing the 
whole Anthropic age into two parts, can we be 
wrong in supposing that it is this wide-spread 
cataclysm which has impressed its memory on 
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* Upham in America, and Hansen in Norway, have 
summed up all the available facts as to the date of the 
glacial period, with the result that its close must be placed 
on geological evidence at from 7000 to 10,000 years ago, 
Nature, June 28, 1894. See also the Canadian Ice Age, by 
the author. 
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nearly the whole human race as the great 
historical deluge? It need scarcely be said to 
any one conversant with geological facts, that 
submergences of this kind have occurred at 
various periods of geological time, antecedent to 
the introduction of man, and that they have been 
a means of selection, whereby some groups of 
animals have been removed, and room has been 
made for the introduction and increase of others. 
We now have evidence that man has been a 
witness of the last, and one of the greatest of 
these submergences. Having arrived at this 
conclusion, there are certain special points which 
must now shortly engage our attention, and some 
of which may reflect light on the Biblical history 
summarised in the first section. 

The first question which occurs here relates to 
the apparent contradiction between the barbarous 
condition of the men of the caves and gravels, and 
the civilisation attributed to the antediluvians. I 
have already referred incidentally to this, but it 
deserves more deliberate attention. It is evident 
that we cannot expect to find remains of the 
antediluvian populations living on those low 
erounds still submerged, as, for instance, on the 
land then fringing the eastern Mediterranean, or 
the west coast of Europe, or the great plain now 
under the German Ocean. Nor could we expect, 
at least without excavations not heretofore possible, 
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to find their remains under the alluvial deposits 
which must have buried the bones of the people 
then living in the Euphratean plain, or at the 
head of the Persian Gulf. Yet these are the 
localities in which the greater seats of civilised 
population are likely to have been placed. It 
would be fair also to infer that the seats of 
civilisation would be few in comparison with the 
great area occupied by rude and wandering tribes, 
that the metals and good works of art would be 
scarce, and little likely to find their way to such 
tribes. Among them we might find some faint 
reflection of the arts of more cultivated com- 
munities, but not their full perfection. This is 
precisely what we do find, for the objects of art 
found with the men of the Palanthropic period 
convey the impression that they have been 
outlying bands connected with more cultivated 
races elsewhere. Their great cranial development, 
and the effective carving of their bone imple- 
ments and tablets, equally lead to this conclusion. 
We may well imagine, therefore, that the west 
of Europe was still in the stone age, while metals 
may have been well known to more civilised 
peoples in Western Asia. We have already seen 
how strongly this possibility is confirmed by the 
early development of the arts in post-diluvian 
times. 

Another question relates to the races indicated 
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Varieties of by the skulls in the cavern deposits. It would 


thropic 
men. 


seem from these that men of a coarse and brutal 
type, the so-called Canstadt race, comparable in 
their form of skull with some of the lowest modern 
races, existed in Europe in the Palanthropic age. 
But there also occur, especially in the later de- 
posits of this age, remains of gigantic men with 
large skulls of great cranial capacity, though with 
somewhat coarse facial forms. These are the so- 
called Cro-magnon people. Lastly, a few remains 
indicate a race, that of Truchére, of finer type, 
and closely approaching to the Iberian race of the 
early post-diluvian period. These last seem to 
have been rare and possibly only accidental visitors 
to Europe. Their principal sites must have been 
elsewhere. Now this threefold division of Palan- 
thropic men approaches very closely to that of the 
antediluvians in Genesis. We have only to 
suppose that the Truchére race, whose head- 
quarters may have been in the Kast, represent the 
aboriginal men of the Sethite race, the Canstadt 
men, the ruder members of the Cainite peoples, 
and the Cro-magnon race, the mixed progeny of 
gigantic and forceful mould produced in the later 
antediluvian time by the union of the two, and we 
have a sufficiently exact parallel with the ante- 
diluvian ethnology of Genesis. Farther, we find 
that we are here in the presence of a selective 
process, effected by natural means, whereby two 


Some Comparisons. 


races of men unfit for the higher progress of 
humanity are destroyed, and the best individuals 
of a third permitted to survive to repeople the 
earth. If not a process of ‘ natural’ selection, this 
would at least be a Divine selection by natural 
means. 

An interesting light is thrown by geological 
facts on that deterioration of the environment of 
primitive man indicated by the ‘cursing of the 
eround’ on his account, to which we have already 
referred in general terms. Something of this kind 
presents itself to us in several aspects in connection 
with the geological history of primitive man. 

It is a law of paleontology that every new type 
placed on the earth shall enter on existence under 
favouring conditions, and that as it expands and 
extends itself to the limit of its range, way shall 
be made for it by the removal of hindrances and 
the extinction of older and rival forms. In the 
case of man, as a naked, unarmed, and frugivorous 
creature, he must have been produced in an Kden 
of plenty, safety, and uniform temperature; and 
if he was to extend his range widely over the 
world, these favouring conditions must be extended 
in preparation for him over wider and wider areas. 
Otherwise he would be a failure, because deprived 
of the advantages accorded to all other new forms 
of life in the development of the cosmos. Now it 
seems that, for some reason not known to geology, 
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man was deprived of these ordinary advantages. 
We find him in the palanthropic age in a climate 
becoming more rigorous as the age went on, living 
amidst the great and dangerous animals surviving 
from the Pleistocene age, obliged to use artificial 
clothing, to become a carnivorous creature, and as a 
hunter to invent and use instruments of destruction 
not needed in his pristine state, and finally, as a 
natural consequence, to turn upon and destroy his 
own kind, in a manner unexampled among other 
bemgs. Man thus appears to the geologist as a 
fallen being, out of harmony with his environment; 
and this is the case even if we were to adopt the 
theory of evolution, for how else could a harmless 
descendant of frugivorous apes become a ferocious 
and bloodthirsty savage?! Besides this, man not 
only came into contact with a more ancient and 
formidable fauna, which under ordinary circum- 
stances would have been removed out of his way, 
but his attempts to cultivate the soil to obtain 
vegetable food and to cherish domestic animals 
were assailed by the irruption of that composite 
flora of thistles and other weeds, whose recent 
origin and still more recent geographical distribu- 
tion are well known, and which still dogs his steps 
even in the distant lands of Australasia.2 In 


* T insisted on this in my work Archaia, published in 1860, 
and later in Zhe Origin of the World, and The Story of the 
Karth and Man. 

“ Hooker, Antarctic Floras, Flora of Australia, cte. 
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connection with all this, the relations of man to the 
other members of the animal kingdom have become 
a cruel tyranny, whereby in every land where he 
establishes himself, whether as a savage or a 
civilised man, the nice balance of nature is overset, 
and untold misery inflicted on the lower animals. 
This is the testimony of nature, but the Bible has 
some singular echoes of it. One of these is the 
prediction of the Sethite Lamech,! who expresses 
the hope that his son Noah would be the means of 
comforting them ‘ because of the ground which the 
Lord hath cursed.’ It was given to him to foresee 
that this dire evil under which the men of his time 
were groaning was remediable ; but perhaps not to 
see that the remedy involved the destruction of the 
greater part of them. His prophecy is fulfilled in 
the fact that a new world has arisen, and that physi- 
cally the new world is better, in that the continents 
are more limited, and the climate improved, while 
the giant beasts of the quaternary have passed away. 
Still, as we too well know, the whole effects of 
the curse are not yet gone; and Paul can speak in 
the New Testament of the whole creation groaning 
because of man, and rejoicing in his final renovation.” 
It is probable that Paul’s reference is mainly to 
that portion of the curse inflicted through the 


1 Gen. vy. 29. 


* Rom. viii. 19-22. Ktisis here probably refers specially to 
the animal creation. 
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tyrannical and lawless agency of man himself, and 
which still continues to the full, and will continue 
till ‘the revelation of the sons of God.’ 

It is singular that so many Christian writers 
have failed. to appreciate this physical cursing of 
the ground. The following is an example: 


‘Modern science,’ says Gaudet, ‘seems to prove that the 
present condition of the earth is a natural result of the 
whole previous development, and that the miseries belonging 
to it are rather remains of the primitive imperfection of 
matter than the effects of a fall which intervened at a given 
moment.’ 


Science, rightly understood, teaches the direct 
contrary of this, as I endeavoured to show as far 
back as 1860; but it seems as if even Christian 
students would rather take their views of nature 
from the uncertain theories of current forms of 
philosophy than from science properly so-called. 


I may close this part of our subject with a 
summary of the parallelism detailed in this and 
the previous sections. But before doing so I wish 
to notice here, as one phase of modern thought, a 
saying of an eminent writer of our time on this sub- 
ject, which, if I am not mistaken, will appear very 
strange to the scientific men of the near future. 

At the present time it is difficult to persuade serious 
scientific inquirers to occupy themselves in any way with 
the Noachian deluge. They look at you with a smile and 


a shrug, and say they have more important matters to 
attend to.’ 


Tabular Views. 


This may have been true of a certain clique in 
London in 1890, when it was written, but the 
facts now known should stamp such an attitude 
as neither wise nor philosophical. 

The following short table from a recent paper 
by Prof. Prestwich, who stands at the head of 


English students of the later tertiary, may show 
the present attitude of the more conservative and 
cautious geologists: 


Contain the remains of the existing 
C. ALLUVIAL Bups | Fauna and of Neolithic Man. 
Contains the scattered remains of a post- 
B. RuBBwLE-DRIFT... glacial land surface and fauna, with 
scanty traces of Paleolithic Man. 


Quaternary Fauna, including the great 
A, VALLEY GRAVELS extinct mammalia (mammoth, woolly 
and Caves of rhinoceros, various deer, horse, 
Post- glacial bovide, etc.), together with a large 
Age. number of rude stone implements of 
Paleolithic Man. This fauna, marks 

the close of the glacial period. 


oe abundant remains of the late 


In this table the period— 


A represents that of antediluvian man. 
B represents the deposits of the subsequent sub- 
mergence. 


C represents the recent deposits holding remains of 
modern races of men and modern animals 
only. 


The following more detailed table gives the 
whole sequence, with its relations to history : 


L Trans. Victoria Institute, 1894. 
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General View of the later Geological Periods as 


connected with the Deluge. 


AGES. | CoNDITIONS AND EVENTs. 
NEANTHROPIC, | Extent of continents as at present. Mo- 
MovERN, dern animals and Neocosmic men of 
or existing races, climate as at present. 


Post-DILUVIAN. 


So-called ages of polished stone, 
(Neolithic), bronze and iron. Modern 
alluvial deposits. 


SUBMERGENCE | Deposits of rubble-drift, loess, argile a 


or blocaux, plateau gravels, fissure de- 
DELUGE. posits, etc. Remains of man and ani- 
mals of the previous period. 
PALANTHROPIC, | Great extension of continents, rich land 
POSsT-GLACIAL, fauna, including species now extinct, 
or | Paleocosmic men of extinct races, 
ANTEDILUVIAN. | mammoth, woolly rhinoceros, etc., in 
Europe, Asia, and America, climate 
mild in earlier part, becoming cold 
toward close. So-called Paleolithic 
men. Men of older cave and river 
deposits. 
PLEISTOCENE Partial submergence of land, cold climate, 
or great extension of glaciers and floating 
GLACIAL. ice, deposits of boulder clay and of 
marine clays and gravels. No certain 
evidence of man, Arctic and boreal 
animals and plants. 
PLIOCENE. A continental period, with mild climate, 


The whole of 


much aqueous erosion and volcanic 
action, a@ rich mammalian fauna of 
southern aspect. No certain evidence 
of man. 


the above belong to the later 


tertiary or kainozoic. The beds of the middle and 


General Table and Summary. 
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lower tertiary contain remains of land animals 
now extinct, and indicating genial climates in the 
northern hemisphere; but as yet we have no 
certain evidence that man was introduced so early. 
The alleged discoveries of chipped flints in the 
middle tertiary of France and India await con- 
firmation, and their reference to human agency is 
uncertain. This question, however, though of 
ereat interest, is beyond the scope of our present 
. Inquiry. 

We may now sum up the whole of the subject 
of this section under the following general state- 
ments: — (1) Man and the land animals, his 
contemporaries, are the latest tenants of the earth, 
the latest terms in the long succession of animal 
forms which has extended throughout geological 
time. (2) The earliest races of men known to 
geology are separated from the modern world of 
ordinary history by a great physical cataclysm, 
involving the permanent diminution of the area of 
our continents and the destruction of the majority 
of men, and of many forms of animal life. 
(3) We have every reason to believe that the 
modern races of men are descended from survivors 
of these physical changes. (4) While traces of 
these changes remain in superficial deposits, the 
history of the great submergence exists In our 
sacred records, and in the traditions of most ancient 
nations. (5) The deluge thus becomes one of 
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the most important events both in human history 
and in the study of the later geological periods, 
and must ever enter into the fabric of rational 
anthropology and geology, so that any attempt to 
discuss human origins, or the history of primitive 
man or his arts or his religion, without reference 
to this important factor, must necessarily be falla- 
cious. (6) There is thus good ground for the 
prominence given to this great catastrophe in the 
Word of God, and for the use made of it by the 
writers of the Bible, and which we shall find in 
our closing section is not exhausted even jn our 
own time.’ (7) We may, I think, fairly add that 
the confirmation of the accuracy of this ancient 
record by independent discovery in modern times, 
has a great evidential value in favour of the truth 
of the early Bible history, and, in connection with 
this, in support of its moral and spiritual teaching. 
(8) If, finally, we ask the question—Was the 
deluge a miracle or a natural event? the answer 
will be that it was both, since it was an inter- 
vention of Divine power and justice, but carried 
out by natural agencies. In this it resembles the 
destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah, the plagues 
of Egypt, and the destruction of Pharaoh’s host 


' For more full detaiis on the Anthropic period reference 
may be made to a work recently published by the Religious 
Tract Society,’ entitled, The Meeting-place of Geology and 
/Tistory. 


New Testament References. 


in the Red Sea. The Creator has infinite re- 
sources of miracle within His own natural energies 
and laws. 


TV. Tue DexucEe In tHE New TESTAMENT, 


There are two important references to the 
deluge in the New Testament, on which we may 
base some notice of its religious significance in 
the present and the future. The first is in the 


Christ’s 
reference 


teaching of Christ Himself, as given in Matt. xxiv. to th 


37, et seq., and in the parallel passage in Luke xvu. 
2.6, et seg. The occasion, as stated in Matthew, is 
a question on the part of the disciples as to the 
destruction of the Temple, and the end of the 
world, or of the age, respecting which He had 
previously been warning the people of Jerusalem. 
As given by Luke, it comes in a similar con- 
nection, first in answer to the Pharisees, and then 
as a teaching to the disciples. In both places it 
is in connection with the end of the age, that 
is, of the Christian dispensation, and with the 
coming of Christ again in the character of ‘the 
Son of Man,’ predicted by Daniel; that is, as a 
heaven-descended human personage coming to 
replace the dominant wild beasts by which the 
prophet represents the anti-Christian political 
powers. The idea is that when the Messiah 
shall come to establish His kingdom, the state 


o the 
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of affairs on earth will be similar to that in the 
time of Noah. The majority of men will be 
wholly occupied with material interests, and 
careless or ignorant of their approaching doom; 
only a few will, like the family of Noah, be 
willing to enter the ark of safety: ‘As it came 
to pass in the days of Noe, so shall it be also 
in the days of (or at the coming of) the Son 
of Man. They ate, they drank, they married, 
and were given in marriage, till the day that 
Noe entered into the ark, and the flood came 
and destroyed them all.’ The antediluvians 
and the latter-day sinners are here accused of 
having no interest in spiritual things. They 
are men to whom nothing but material things 
has any reality. Their morals may not be 
worse than those of others, but their religion 
is a religion of negation. The teaching is that 
men are lost by not accepting the offer of 
salvation, that Christ comes as the vindicator of 
Divine justice as well as the Saviour, and that 
He will regard entire devotion to the things of 
this hfe, though in themselves harmless, as a 
sufficient ground of condemnation. 

The second New ‘Testament notice of the 
deluge we owe to Peter, who evidently has 
before his mind the warning of Christ, but enters 
somewhat more into details. In this Peter speaks 
as the Noah of the new dispensation, the preacher 


Prediction of Peter. 


of coming judgment to the scofing unbelievers 
of the last days. The passage, when literally 
translated, is a very remarkable one :— 


‘For this they wilfully forget, that there were heavens? 
from of old, and land? established out of water and by means 
of water, by the Word of God, by which same means the 
world ? that then was, being overflowed with water, perished, 
but the heavens that now are and the land, by the same 
word, have been stored with fire, being reserved against the 
day of judgment and destruction of ungodly men.’ 


He had previously stated that he refers to 
seoffers who carried the principle of uniform- 
starianism so far as to affirm that the present 
order of nature cannot be disturbed, and that 
all things continue as they were from the 
beginning, while there seems to be no fulfilment 


of the promise of the coming J udge and Avenger. 


He accuses these sveptics of wilful ignorance, 
because they have not only the Old Testament 
and the New, and the testimony ot universal 
history, but the evidence of the land itself as 
having been produced by water, and rising out 
of water, or, as we may now say, the physical 
evidence of the rubble drift and the bone caves. 
Wilful also because they neglect to think of the 
Almighty Word which raised the earth out of the 


1 Atmospheric heavens, because here in relation to land 
and waters. 
2 Ge—not the earth as a whole, but the land as distinguished 
from the waters. 
3 The word here is Kosmos—the order of things, not the 
material earth. 
K 
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waters, and could depress it again, and make the 
very means of its birth the cause of its destruction. 
He now warns them that the earth and atmo- 
sphere are stored with potential heat, and are 
reserved for a very different fate in the end. 
He invokes the aqueous cause of the deluge in 
evidence of the reasonableness of the plutonic 
cause of the final conflagration. 

It would, however, be unjust to the apostle 
to regard him as a prophet of woe alone. He 
proceeds to say that God delays this just 
vengeance from age to age, ‘Not wishing that 
any should perish, but that all should come to 
repentance, and should, as children of God, not 
dread, but earnestly desire the coming of the 
Lord, and joyfully look forward to ‘new heavens 
and a new earth wherein dwelleth righteousness. 
Seeing then that we look for these things, give 
diligence that we may be found without spot, 
and blameless in His sight.? Noah is said to 
have warned the antediluvians for 120 years. 
But Peter’s preaching comes down to us through 
the whole of the eighteen Christian centuries, 
with many other inspired notes of warning that 
we live in the last times, and are nearing the 
final catastrophe of the present Cosmos. 


Nea a eeNG ale 


ie epABY LONIAN STORY-OF slHE FLOOD. 


FROM THE ‘INTERNATIONAL TEACHERS’ BIBLE.’ 
(Reprinted by permission of Messrs. W. Collins & Co., Limtd.) 


Tue Babylonian story of the flood is inscribed on the 
eleventh tablet of the series recounting the exploits of the 
Babylonian hero Gilgames (pr. Gil-gah-mess, with hard g). The 
hero had become smitten with some disease (for which, in his 
own land, there was no remedy), and with the desire for immor- 
tality. He therefore set out with a companion named Ur- 
Sanabi, ‘the boatman,’ to seek Um-napistim, the Babylonian 
Noah, who dwelt ‘in a remote place at the mouths of the 
rivers,’! which was reached by water, and which is supposed 
to be the island of Bahrein. Whilst yet afar off, they saw the 
patriarch, and a conversation took place, in which Gilgames 
mentions wonderingly Um-napistim’s unchanged appearance, 
and asks him how he has attained immortality. In answer, the 
deathless sage tells the story of the flood. The gods, who 
dwelt within the city Suripak, or Surippak, on the Euphrates, 
decided to make a flood, and Ea or Ae (Oannes), god of 
the sea, repeated their decision to the earth, saying: ‘Land, 
land; field, field —O land, hear; and field, understand! Surip- 
pakite, son of Umbara-Tutu,? destroy thy house, build a ship 
(cf. Gen. vi. 14) . . . cause the seed of life, all of it, to go up 
into the ship’ (cf. Gen. vi. 19-21). The god Ea then goes on to 
tell him the dimensions of the ship, and Um-napistim asks the 


1 The Tigris and the Euphrates. 
2 Regarded as the Greek Otiartes, incorrectly written for Opiartes. 
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god concerning it.) After a mutilated portion and a break, the 
building of the ship is described, how it was caulked, within and 
without, with bitumen (cf. Gen. vi. 14), and how it was provi- 
sioned. Um-napistim then collected all his property, including 
his silver and gold, and made all the seed of life to go up into 
the ship, together with his family, his female slaves, and all the 
beasts and cattle of the field (cf. Gen. vii. 7-9, 13-15). Samas 
(the sun-god) appointed the time, and gave directions to Um- 
napistim to enter the ship, for he was about to cause a heavy 
storm to come. Um-napistim then says: ‘ Four days I watched 
his (the sun-god’s) image—the time to be observed. I was 
afraid; I entered into the midst of the ship, and shut the door. 
To close the ship, I gave to Buzur-Kurgal, the boatman, the 
great house with its goods.’ 

At dawn, there arose from the horizon of heaven a dark cloud, 
in the midst of which Hadad thundered. In front of it went 
Nebo and Sarru (= Merodach), and the bearers of their thrones? 
carried them over mountains and plains. The weapon of 
Uragal (Nergal) cast down, Ninip went, causing the storm to 
descend; the spirits of the earth (Anunnaki) raised their torches, 
lighting up the land with their brightness (cf. Gen. vii. 11-20); 
then Hadad’s raging waters sought even the heavens, and 


everything that was bright turned to darkness. In the next 
column the text runs as follows :— 


Like a battle against the people, it sought [to destroy]. 

They saw not each other—the people in heaven recognised 
not each other. 

The gods feared the tempest, and 

Drew back, they ascended to the heaven of Anu— 

The gods like kennelled dogs lay down in the dwellings. 

Istar cried out as one travailing (variant: filled with anger). 


‘In one part the patriarch seems to ask what he was to say to the people 
in case they should inquire why he was building the ship. He was told to 
answer, “ Because Bel hates me, even me, I will not dwell in [you]r [city], 

-and upon Bel’s earth I will not place my head (literally: face). Iam going 
down, therefore, to the abyss; with Ea, my lord, shall I constantly dwell,” 
ete, See Jensen, Kosmologie, p. a7 is 


*These were in the form of animals. 
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The Supreme One (variant: the lady of the gods) made 
known her goodness: 

‘The past! hath turned to clay 

Because I spoke evil in the presence (variant: assembly) of 
the gods. 

When I spoke evil in the presence (variant: assembly) of 
the gods, 

For the destruction of my people I spoke of battle.? 

Have I begotten mankind? Where is he ?>— 

Like the sons of the fishes he filleth the sea!’ 

The gods above the Anunnaki (spirits of earth) were 
weeping with her. 

The gods sat bowed down in lamentation, 

Pressed together were their lips [in all?] the assemblies. 

Six days and nights 

The wind blew, the flood and hurricane destroyed. 

The seventh day, when it came, that hurricane, and the 
advancing flood, 

Which had stricken down like a whirlwind, 

Ceased, the sea became calm, and the storm and flood 
stopped (cf. Gen. vill. I, 2). 

Giving a shout, I looked upon the surges, 

But the whole of mankind had turned to clay, 

Like beams the billows advanced. 

I opened the window, and the light fell upon my face, 

I sank back dazzled and sat down—I wept— 

Over my face went my tears. 

I perceived the regions of the brink of the deep, 

For 12 (measures) the district arose— 

The ship had reached the land of Nisir. 

The mountain of Nisir held the ship, and would not let it 
move (cf. Gen. viii. 4). 

The first day and the second day the mountain of Nisir 
held the ship, and would not let it move. 

The third day and the fourth day the mountain of Nisir, etc. 

The fifth and sixth the mountain of Nisir, etc. 


1 Lit.: “That day,’ apparently meaning ‘‘ the generation which has just 
ceased :o exist.” 
2Istar was goddess of battle, as well as of love and reproduction. 
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The seventh day, when it came, 

I sent forth a dove, and it left. The dove went, it turned 
about. 

It found not a resting-place, and it returned (cf. Gen. viii. 8). 

I sent forth a swallow, and it left. The swallow went, it 
turned about, 

It found not a resting-place, and it returned. 

I sent forth a raven, and it left. 

The raven went, and the rushing of the waters it saw— 

It eateth, it gorgeth, it flieth away, it returneth not! (cf. 
Gen. wits, 7): 

I let (them) go forth also to the four winds, I sacrificed a 
victim, 

I made a libation upon the peak of the mountain, 

I placed the libation-vases by sevens, 

Beneath them I strewed cane, cedar, and sweet-brier (cf. 
Gen. vill. 20). 


_ The gods smelled a savour, the gods smelled a sweet 


savour (cf. Gen.) viii, 21); 

The gods collected like flies around the sacrificer. 

Then the Supreme One (=‘the lady of the gods!’), when 
she came, 

Raised the great rings which Anu had made according to 
her wish: 

‘These gods—by the lapis-stones of my neck !—will I not 
forget— 

These days will I remember, nor forget them for ever. 

Let the gods come to the libation, 

(But) let not Bel come to the libation, 

For he hath not considered, and hath made a flood, 

And hath consigned my people to (their) doom.’ 

Then Bel, when he came, 

Saw the ship—then was Bel enraged (and) 

Filled with anger on account of the gods and Igigi (spirits 
of heaven) : 

‘What soul has come forth ?—let not a man escape the 
doom.’ 

Ninip opened his mouth and spoke, he saith to the warrior 
Bel: 


1See the preceding page, line r. 
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‘Who but He (Oannes) arrangeth the matter ? 

For He knoweth everything.’ 

He opened his mouth and spoke, he saith to the warrior Bel: 

‘Thou wise one of the gods, warrior, 

Indeed thou hast not considered, and hast made a flood— 

The sinner has done his sin, the evildoer has done his 
misdeed— 

Be considerate—let him not be cut off; stop—let him not 
be [bound ?]. 

Why hast thou made a flood? Let a lion come and let 
him reduce the people. 

Why hast thou made a flood? Let a leopard come and let 
him reduce the people. 

Why hast thou made a flood? Let a famine happen, and . 
let the land be laid waste. 

Why hast thou made a flood? Let Ura (pestilence) come, 
and let him destroy the people (cf. Gen. viii. 21). 

I have not revealed the counsel of the great gods. 

I caused Atra-khasis (~Um-napistim) to see a dream, and 
he heard the counsel of the gods.’ 

Then he (Bel) decided (what he would do). Bel ascended 
to the midst of the ship, 

He took my hand and brought me up, even me; 

He brought up (and) caused my wife to come to my side, 

He turned us to each other and stood between us and was 
gracious to us: 

‘Formerly Um-napistim was a human being, 

Henceforth let Um-napistim and his wife be regarded as we 
gods ourselves, and 

Let Um-napistim dwell afar at the mouths of the rivers.’ 

They took me and caused me to dwell afar at the mouths of 
the rivers. 

Now, as to thyself whom the gods have chosen, and 

The life which thou seekest and hast asked for, even thou— 

Go to, inhabit not an enclosed place 6 days and 7 nights; 

As (one who) dwelleth in the midst of his tent, 

Something like a breeze bloweth upon him. 

Um-napistim said to his wife: 

‘See, the man who desireth life, 

Something like a breeze bloweth upon him.’ 
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His wife said to him, to the remote Um-napistim: 

‘Invest him, and let the man be transformed. 

He hath performed the journey, let him return in peace ; 

He hath come forth from the great gate, let him return to 
his country.’ 

The text after this is mutilated and difficult, but it is easy to 
see that the ceremonies by which Gilgames became transformed 
are given, after which he was cured of the disease from which 
he was suffering, and returned, with his companion Ur-Sanabi, 
to Erech-Suburi, his city in Babylonia. 

Besides the account already given, there was another story of 
the Flood, told in the third person, in which the principal 
personage is called Atra-khasis (as in line 23 of the reverse 


translated), the Xisithrus of the Greeks. Fragments only of this 
version exist. 
(Translated by ‘THEO. G. PINCHES, M.R.A.S., and specially 
vevised by him for this Tract.) 


Notr.—This account of the Deluge is given to enable readers 
to judge for themselves as to its character in comparison 
with the record in Genesis. 
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Argument of the Fract, 
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THE value of the testimony of the Jews to the Bible, 
especially in that it often condemns them. The argument 
of the Tract is not affected by the ‘Higher Criticism.’ 
The predictions of Scripture are shown to correspond 
generally with the condition of the Jews (who remain to 
our own time in the unique state of dispersion yet 
distinctness), and more particularly with their present 
sufferings in Russia. The objection from the prosperity 
of some of the Jews is answered. The cause of the 
miserable condition of the Jews is opposition to God’s 
full revelation of Himself in Christ, this opposition having 
been foretold in Scripture. The fulfilment of the warnings 
of Scripture leads us to expect also the fulfilment of the 
promises. The beginning of this is perhaps to be seen 
already in the changes now going on in Palestine. But 
Jews must remember that with the return to Palestine the 
Prophets couple repentance. These things urge Jew and 
Gentile alike to study the Scriptures ; the latter that he may 
see the working of God in history, the former that he may 
feel the sinfulness of the error that has caused him so much 
suffering, 
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THE JEWS IN THEIR PRESENT CONDITION 


WITNESSES TO THE BIBLE. 
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Se peat is said that Lord Rochester, a notorious 
RaN | libertine and freethinker, in the reign 


“¥a| of Charles II., once remarked that he 


could never get over the argument in 
favour of Christianity which was drawn from 
the then existing state of the Jewish people. 
That argument has not lost, but has gained force 
since his days. The evidence supplied by the 
undying Jew remains untouched by Time’s ‘ rude 
hand’ and by the progress of knowledge, and 
indeed becomes each year more important and 
convincing. By his faithful guardianship of the 
Old Testament canon, by his religious and social 
observances, and in a measure by his creed, even 
the unbelieving Israelite may be cited as a witness 
to the truth of Christianity. In the present 
pamphlet, however, we propose to draw attention 
to another line of thought suggested by a com- 
parison of the prophecies of the Old Testament 
with the present condition of this wonderful 
people. 
Before entering on the subject, it may be well 
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The Old 
Testament 
accepted by 
the Jews 
though it 
warns 

them of 
calamities if 
unfaithful. 


to notice the peculiar character and value of this 
testimony, which is essentially unwilling, and to 
some extent unconscious. Herein lies its strength. 
We know that a witness before an English court 
of law cannot be forced to criminate himself, yet 
if he depose to what is damaging to his own 
character, his evidence on that point is generally 
regarded as unimpeachable. Now the ‘living 
oracles,’ which the Jew has received from his 
ancestors, and which he cherishes as his natural 
and most sacred heritage, represent his race in a 
very unfavourable light, as having been from the 
first rebellious against God, prone to idolatry, and 
at times addicted to the grossest vices. They 
record, too, heavy judgments that have in past 
ages overtaken the Jews on account of their sins, 
and they announce still heavier ones, as destined 
to befall them in the latter days if they are 
unfaithful to their calling. If now we find that 
these calamities have already, in great measure, 
fallen upon them, may we not conclude that the 
unfaithfulness spoken of has also taken place, 
that there is still, as in our Lord’s day, one who 
accuses even the strictest and most rigid Israelites, 
even Moses, in whom they trust? But im any _ 
case, the fact that the Jews fully accept the Old 
Testament, though it speaks so plainly of their 
sins and punishments, lends peculiar weight to 
its testimony, 


The Jews never to Perish. 


Bearing this in mind, we proceed to compare 
the predictions which the Jews accept as inspired 
with their present condition. It will conduce to 
clearness of thought if we examine, first, what 
Scripture says of the condition of the Jews when 
they are disobedient ; secondly, what confirmation 
of these statements may be seen in the history 
of the Jews since the Crucifixion, and more par- 
ticularly at the present time; thirdly, what 
specific cause may fairly be assigned for this 
condition. 


I. Wuat boss SoriPTuRE SAY OF THE CoNDITION 


OF THE JEWS WHEN THEY ARE DISOBEDIENT ? 


Before entering on this subject, it may not be 
out of place to remark that this testimony is not 
affected for our purpose by any of the theories of 
the origin and dates of the books of the Old 
Testament which are now prevalent. What- 
ever their date may be, there must always 
intervene many centuries between them and the 
events in the history of the Jews which they 
foreshadow. As an able writer in the first half 
of this century has said: ‘ Place the prophecy in 
any imaginable age ; after the fall of the kmgdom 
of Israel, or after the Babylonian conquest; the 
phenomenon of its fulfilment remains.’ * 


1 Davison, Discourses on Prophecy, p. 307, ed, 1875. 
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We need hardly say that in all such prophecies 
the permanence of Israel is presupposed ; but it 
may be well to remind the reader of such a pas- 

stim Sage as Jer. xxxi. 85-87 (R.V.): ‘Thus saith the 

‘retold. Lord, whieh giveth the sun for a light by day, 
and the ordinances of the moon and of the stars 
for a light by night, which stirreth up the sea, 
that the waves thereof roar; the Lord of Hosts is 
His name: If these ordinances depart from before 
Me, saith the Lord, then the seed of Israel also 
shall cease from being a nation before Me for 
ever. Thus saith the Lord: If heaven above can 
be measured, and the foundations of the earth 
searched out beneath, then will I also cast off all 
the seed of Israel for all they have done, saith 
the Lord.’ Again, in xxxiii, 25 and 26 (R.V): 
‘If My covenant of day and night stand not, if I 
have not appointed the ordinances of heaven and 
earth; then will I also cast away the seed of 
Jacob... . for I will cause their captivity to 
return, and will have mercy on them.’ 

Besides these express predictions, the many 
passages which dwell on God’s purpose of glory 
for the nation of Israel at the end of the ages at 
least imply this much, that the nation shall survive 
the trial to which it shall be exposed, and that 
whatever happens it shall not be blotted out. 

But besides speaking of the permanence of 

+ ¢.9., Isa. lx. 15, 21; Jer. xlvi. 28. 


Though brought to Misery. 


Israel, Scripture states that if they disobey God 
they shall be in misery, saying that the land shall 
be brought into desolation, and they themselves 
scattered among all people from the one end of 
the earth to the othcr. Among such passages are 
Ley. xxvi. and Deut. xxviit. and xxix., besides the 
shorter sayings in Jer. xxiv. 8-10, Ezek. xxu. 15 
and 16, Hos. vii. 14, Amos ix. 9, which have, 
perhaps, a primary reference to the Captivity in 
Babylon, but are not exhausted by it. In the 
. New Testament we may mention our Lord’s words 
in St. Luke xxi. 22 and 24 (R.V.), where He 
says that the Jews ‘shail fall by the edge of the 
sword, and shall be led captive into all the 
nations: and Jerusalem shall be trodden down 
of the Gentiles, until the times of the Gentiles 
be fulfilled.’ So also St. Paul says in Rom, x1. 8, 
20, 23 (R.V.), ‘God gave them a spirit of stupor, 
eyes that they should not see, and ears that they 
should not hear, unto this very day. . . . By 
their unbelief they were broken off, and thou 
standest by thy faith. . . . And they also, if they 
continue not in their unbelief, shall be grafted 
in; for God is able to graft them in again.’ 
We here have not only a statement by our Lord 
of the misery in which the Jews shall be, but also 
one by St. Paul that this condition depends upon 
their continuance in unbelief. 

Besides, however, these general features, there 
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are predictions, especially in the Pentateuch, 
which enter very closely into detail. The pro- 
phecies in Leviticus and Deuteronomy, already 
referred to, contain both blessings promised to 
obedience and curses threatened to disobedience ; 
but the curses largely preponderate, and it is: 
evidently implied that in the latter days Israel 
will in some way, by their unfaithfulness to 
Jehovah’s covenant, draw down upon themselves 
His heaviest judgments. Calamities of every kind 
are foretold as arising from oppression, poverty, 
disruption of family ties, bodily sickness, dis- 
tressing anxiety, and a fear of death. ‘And 
among these nations shalt thou find no ease, and 
there shall be no rest for the sole of thy foot; 
but the Lord shall give thee there a trembling 
heart, and failing of eyes, and pining of soul; and 
thy life shall hang in doubt before thee; and 
thou shalt fear night and day, and shalt have 
none assurance of thy life; in the morning thou 
shalt say, Would God it were even! and at even 
thou shalt say, Would God it were morning! for 
the fear of thine heart which thou shalt fear, and 
for the sight of thine eyes which thou shalt see.’ 
(Deut. xxvii. 65-67, R.V.) 


Their History agrees with this. — 


Il. Wuat ConFinMATION OF THESE STATE- 


MENTS MAY BE SEEN IN Hisrory ? 


That the promise of the permanence of the 
yews has been fulfilled until the present time 
goes without saying. Whatever their trials may 
have been, the promise that this people which 
God chose for Himself should not perish, remains 
sure at all events till now. The Jews in this 
respect are a standing witness to the truth of 
God’s word that His Covenant with them should 
not fail. They have been scattered to all parts 
of the world, remaining all the time distinct, 
recognisable even to-day from every nation in 
which they live, not only by social and religious 
customs, but also by physique and_ general 
appearance. They are few in number when 
compared with the nations of the world, yet 
show no sign whatever of disappearance or 
absorption, except, of course, in a few individual 
cases, and are an unique example of a nation 
without a home. 

We are well aware, indeed, that it has been 
asserted that such a condition of things is not so 
peculiar as is often thought. The case of the 
Gypsies has been suggested as a parallel. But 
of this obscure roving race there is no evidence 
that they ever existed as a collective independent 
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To what is 
it due? 


people, or that they have ever dwelt together for 
any length of time. Nor do they mix with other 
races, as do the Jews, but they occupy a border- 
land between society and solitude. So also 
M. Leroy-Beaulieu* tells us that the Copts of 
Kgypt, the Maronites and the Druses of Lebanon, 
the Parsees of India, even the Armenians and 
the Greeks of Asia, present, with different degrees 
of preservation, other examples of peoples or 
tribes which survive their political destruction. 
But every one of these exists on such a small 
scale on the one hand, and within such narrow 
boundaries on the other, that a serious comparison 
between their cases and that of the people of 
Israel can hardly be intended. There is in 
fact no real parallel to this nation, of which 
Seripture foretold some three thousand years 
ago, that if they should be disobedient to the 
Law of God they should be scattered far and 
wide, and yet should survive for a further pur- 
pose that God had towards them in the ages yet 
to come. 

The prophecies are unique, the spectacle pre- 
sented to us is unique also. There is something 
in this to make the doubter of the truth of the 
Word of God pause in his doubts. 

Let him add too this further consideration that 
the chief factor in bringing about this permanence 


1 cf. Davison, loc. cit., p. 303. ? Israel chez les Nations, p. 93. 


As regards their Condition generally. 


of the Jewish race is closely connected with its 
religious books. The Jews have forsaken the 
Covenant of God in many serious particulars, but 
their permanence is undoubtedly due, humanly 
speaking, to their partial observance of it. For, 
First, the very fact that the Jews have always, 
since the Captivity, remained true to the funda- 
mental principle of the Bible that there is one 
God to whom the allegiance of the heart is owing, 
has given them courage under difficulties, and 
moral strength to resist many temptations. 
Secondly, their obedience to the greater number 
of the external regulations of the Law has 
undoubtedly helped to maintain them in health 
under surroundings calculated to wear out their 
energy and to kill them off by disease. The 
permanence of the Jewish race is, as far as it 
goes, one more evidence of the truth of God’s 
saying, that He will honour those who honour 
Him. 

In this respect, then, we see that their obedience 
to the Divine Law has been rewarded. At the 
same time the prophecies, as cited above, lead us 
to expect a disastrous time for Israel in the latter 
days, before, we mean, that still later time in its 
history when it will again become a praise in the 
earth. It was definitely announced that the 
Jews should be removed to all kingdoms of the 
world, scattered amongst all people from one end 
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of the earth to the other; that they should find no 
ease nor rest, be crushed and oppressed, be left 
few in number amongst the nations, pine away in 
their iniquity in the lands of their enemies, and 
become an astonishment and a byword among 
them. Such are the leading features of these 
predictions; and so close is their correspondence 
with the past history and the present condition of 
this people, that the only question that can be 
raised is, not whether all those things have come 
to pass, but whether their anticipation did or did 
not exceed the power of human foresight. It 
may freely be admitted that a general forecast 
of the future ruin and desolation of a kingdom 
or people as to take place at some future 
remote period, is no sure test of a prescience 
more than human, because the ravages of con- 
quest and other vicissitudes are amongst the 
ordinary materials of history. Such things 
have happened often, and may often happen 
again. But the prediction of this peculiar 
combination of facts, viz., that they should be 
preserved whilst scattered to the four winds of 


heaven, and that they should endure at the 


hands of their enemies untold sufferings, distin- 
guishes these prophecies in the clearest manner 
from those forecasts which are frequently made 
even in our own days. No one, judging from the 
analogy of human thought, could have imagined, 
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by his own foresight and political or philosophic 
knowledge, such a state of things as we find 
described by generation after generation of the 
prophets of Israel. 

The history of the Jews since the Crucifixion 
has been one long unfolding of the scenes depicted 
in the pages of the Pentateuch and the Prophets. 
Driven out from Palestine, not allowed by Had- 
rian even to set foot in the Holy City, persecuted 
from Persia on the one side to Spain and England 
on the other, their lives never safe, compelled to 
wear a distinguishing mark on their clothes 
throughout the greater part of the Middle Ages, 
and in Persia to our own time, exiled from the 
Peninsula in thousands, the prey in Germany of 
every riotous band of marauding Crusaders, the 
sport of the populace and the chattels of kings, 
they have had one long weary existence of terror 
and distress. ‘To-day things are better, and we 
hoped that in the nineteenth century we had done 
with the painful scenes of the past. Yet even to- 
day there is in some countries no real change in 
the feeling with which the Jews have for ages 
been regarded by those among whom they live. 
They are still as much as ever the objects of dis- 
like and contempt. There are some Jews, it is 
true, who by their wealth or their abilities have 
won for themselves the esteem of every right- 
thinking person, but, speaking generally, things 
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are as they were centuries ago. Jews are still the 
scorn of Gentiles, ill-treated where they are not 
feared. The Anti-Semitism of Germany and 
France is but the surface-play of a current that 
runs deep, and the warning of a mighty storm 
ever ready to break. There is no peace for the 
Jews of even to-day. They may enjoy here or 
there a respite from their troubles; but there is 
no sign that the nations regard them more 
favourably than of old, no sign that their lot in 
the future, so long as they are still scattered, will 
be sensibly alleviated. The predictions in Scrip- 
ture of their unhappiness are still being fulfilled. 

We shall, perhaps, see this best if we consider 
in some detail the persecution of the Jews that 
has been going on in our own time. For there 
we find the fulfilment not only of the outline of 
the prophecies, but also of many of the minuter 
features. The persecution in Russia during the 
last thirteen or fourteen years might almost have 
been the source from which the historian drew up 
the statements in the Pentateuch, so accurately do 
the latter describe it. 

The Jews are very ancient inhabitants of 
Russia, and have till recent times lived there in 
comparative peace. Some of them may even 
have settled in that country as early as the third 
century 8.c.," and in the seventh century a.p. 


* See Errera, The Russian Jews, 1894, p. 1. 
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we find that a whole people, the Khazars, be- 
came their converts. This Jewish kingdom of 
the Khazars has naturally been always an object 
of great interest to Jewish writers. About the 
same time many of the sect of the Karaites 
settled in the Crimea, where they still remain, 
being, strange to say, always left alone by the 
Russian authorities. But when we speak of the 
Russian Jews, we mean more particularly those 
who came to Poland in large numbers in the 
eleventh century and subsequently, as they were 
driven out of neighbouring countries. That 
kingdom treated them well, and they became an 
important part of its population, forming, as they 
did, a middle class between the Polish nobles and 
the serfs. As, however, the power of Russia pro- 
perly so-called became greater, the condition of 
the Jews who had sought refuge in Poland be- 
came worse, until, at last, when part of Poland 
was incorporated imto the Russian Empire, 
the Polish Jews found themselves regarded as 
foreigners. 

It is impossible to say with any certainty how 
many Jews live in Russia, for a systematic census 
of the population of Russia has never been taken ; 
but, according to the most recent data, given by 
Errera, the number is between four and five 
millions. It is, however, important to remember 
that most of these—three or four millions— 
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are living crowded together in the ‘ Pale,’ a dis- 


trict, roughly speaking, some three hundred miles — 


broad, running from near Riga to the Crimea. 
As we shall see, however, Jews are by no means 
allowed to live throughout the whole of this area. 

They seem to have been fairly happy under the 
first three Czars of the present century, having 
sometimes more, sometimes fewer, privileges al- 
lowed them; but when Alexander II. was mur- 
dered (1881) there was a sudden change in their 
treatment. Popular outbreaks occurred in dif- 
ferent parts of the Empire, connived at, if not 
actually stimulated, by those in power, and the 
only reply to the agitators by the Government 
was the issue of the ‘May Laws,’ at the sugges- 
tion of Ignatieff, in 1882. 

1. By these laws even those Jews who had by 
the express permission of Alexander II. in 1865 
established themselves throughout the Empire 
(a permission recognized by a Government Or- 
dinance so late as 1880),! were now confined 
within the limits of the Pale, forbidden also to 
settle outside its towns and ‘townlets’ (to use 
the ambiguous and undefined term of the edict). 
They were also forbidden to complete any pur- 
chases or mortgages of real property; and lastly, 
they were debarred from transacting any busi- 
ness on Sundays, or on the principal Christian 


1 Errera, p. 49, 
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holidays. The effect of these laws has been to 
break up thousands of homes and to transplant 
multitudes of Jewish families from remote parts 
of Russia to the Pale, and very many others from 
the villages and suburban districts to the narrow 
limits of the towns. The possibilities of Jewish 
life and commerce have been grievously restricted, 
as the Jews are not allowed to acquire land or 
have anything to do with landed property. The 
third law, too, bears very hardly on Jewish 
traders, who keep Saturday as their day of rest, 
and are thus compelled to abstain from business 
on Sundays and other days, which even their 
Christian neighbours do not strictly observe. The 
Russian Government has evidently had two ob- 
jects in view—first, to force the Jews into the 
towns within the Pale, and secondly, to reduce, as 
far as possible, the number of those who have in 
any way, strictly legally or otherwise, succeeded 
in domiciling themselves outside of it. 

It will be readily understood that if the condition 
of native-born Russian Jews has been so seriously 
affected, the foreign Jews (Roumanians, Turks, 
Austro-Hungarians) have not fared better. It was 
quite impossible for them to become naturalised, 
and since 1891 they have been compelled to leave 
Russia en masse. Hen the Jews of Bessarabia 
(ceded to Russia so recently as 1878) were 
considered foreigners for this purpose. As there 
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were some 150,000 toreign Jews in Russia, we can 
imagine something of the misery caused by this 
order. The carrying of it out has proved all the 
more fraught with pain to these Jews, for many 
had been so long in Russia, that the countries in 
which they sought a home would no longer 
recognise them. | 

But to return to the case of native-born Russian 
Jews. It was calculated as far back as 1890 that 
nearly 1,450,000 had been dislodged from their 
homes, and thrown suddenly on their own resources 
in strange localities, already overburdened with 
persons of their own callings. The amount of 
misery thus caused has been simply appalling. 
According to the author of The New Exodus, 
there are three millions of Jews living within the 
Pale, of whom five-sixths are herded together in 
the towns, in four of which they form over 80 p.e. 
of the population, in fourteen from 70 to 80 p.c., 
in sixty from 50 to 70 p.c., and in twenty-eight 
from 20 to 40 p.c. None of these towns is 
wealthy or a centre of important industries, so 
that existence there, which before had been most 
difficult for the Jews, has been rendered almost 
impossible by these oppressive laws.? 


1 ‘We know of unfortunate persons, who, after haying been 
expelled from Russia as foreigners, were hunted out of Ger- 
many as Russians.’—LHrrera, p. 40. 

2 “As though the lot of Jews in Siberia were not hard 
enough, it is said that a “Pale” is now to be made there 
also.’—Jewish Chronicle, September, 1894. 
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Russian subjects (save those who belong to the taxed. 
nobility) ,—such taxes being the heaviest to be found 
in Europe,—a whole series of special imposts has 
been laid upon the Jews. Such are the charges 
on all animals slaughtered according to the Jewish 
rites, and on every pound of ‘Kosher’ meat 
afterwards sold. These have raised the price of 
meat to one-third more for Jews. Besides these 
taxes a percentage is levied on all rents of houses, 
shops and manufactures. Even a special tax has 
to be paid by the heads of families for a skull-cap 
worn during family prayers, and on the candles 
hghted on Friday evenings for the Sabbath. 

Such are a few of the most striking and painful 
facts connected with the down-trodden and 
oppressed state of the Russian Jews in the present 
day. And when we turn to the prophecies, the 
correspondence in this respect is remarkable. 
‘The fruit of thy ground, and all thy labours,’ said 
Moses, ‘shall a nation which thou knowest not eat 
up: and thou shalt be only oppressed and crushed 
alway’ (Deut. xxviii. 33). No words could more 
truly describe the actual sufferings of some four 
millions of Jews at this present moment. They 
are indeed oppressed and crushed. 

2. A further characteristic of their present state, Poverty. 
closely connected with the foregoing, is their 
extreme poverty. This too is plainly foretold. 
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‘Cursed shalt thou be in the city, and cursed shalt 
thou be in the fteld: cursed shall be thy basket 
and thy store.’ Failure of crops, loss of cattle, 
scarcity of money, which leads to seeking loans, 
these things and the like are distinctly predicted, 
and it is added, ‘Thou shalt serve thine enemies 
which the Lord shall send against thee, in 
hunger, and in thirst, and in nakedness, and in 
want of all things’ (Deut. xxvii. 48, R.V.). Here 
again the threatenings are being fulfilled to the 
letter. Mr. Frederic, speaking from close observa- 
tion of the Jews in the Pale, remarks,! ‘I have 
never seen anywhere else in Hurope, not even in 
the poorer part of Ireland, which I know well, a 
more terrible poverty than is the rule of their lives.’ 
He tells us also that between April, 1881, and June, 
1882, not less than 225,000 Jewish families fled 


from Russia. In the Marina Roschatcha, a part of | 


Moscow, which he visited in 1891, the Jews suffered 


terribly. The small suburb contained a collection 
of miserable cabins, sheltering the poorest of the | 


Jews who could not afford to dwell in the interior 
of Moscow. There were about 400 families, 
amounting to at least 2,400 persons. Suddenly, 
without any warning, a troop of Cossacks and 
police surrounded them at night, in the middle of 
winter, dragged them from their beds, chased them 
across the frozen ground to the forest, where the 
' The New Exodus, p. 26. 
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fires that they lit to warm themselves were 
extinguished by the soldiery.1 

The refugees were given three days in which to 
sell their goods and get out of the Province; from 
this condition to absolute spoliation was but a 
step. At their sales ‘outin the woods, chairs were 
sold for a penny apiece, beds went for six francs. 
No one obtained enough money to buy a railway 
ticket to the Pale. A Hebrew joiner, a hard- 
working temperate man, who had been living by 
his trade at Moscow for twenty years, having spent 
the few roubles he had put by to keep the police 
quiet, was obliged to sell his furniture, worth 
perhaps a hundred dollars, for four dollars.’2 Nor 
has the condition of these unhappy outcasts 
improved when they have reached the Pale, and 
have been confined within the narrow limits of the 
towns. In a statement issued by the Russo- 
Jewish Committee in 1890, we read, ‘ Thousands 
of families there have only one meal a day, and 
they have often been obliged to live and work in 
the same room to the number of fifteen. The 
fierceness of the struggle for existence can only 
result in fraud and chicanery. None of the more 
honourable careers being open to them, they are 
forced to overcrowd the petty industries, and to 
undersell one another. The vast bulk of the 


1 The New Exodus, p. 213; Errera, p. 58. 
2 The New Exodus, loc. cit. 
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Russian Israelites are at the present moment living 
on the verge of starvation, which is only kept off 
by the admirable way in which they help one 
another.’ 

We add the following quotation from one of 
the most violent anti-Semitic organs, the Wilna 
Journal, published at the end of 1892: 

‘The poverty amongst the Jewish labourers 
and artisans has attained considerable proportions. 
One Jew, who was a bootmaker, kept himself 
alive during many weeks on raw potatoes, until 
at last he became dangerously ill; another, a 
weaver, fell down dead whilst engaged at his 
loom; he had died of starvation. 

‘One’s heart fails one whilst passing in review 
the wretched existence of these poor white slaves. 

‘Some of them work for eighteen hours, only 
giving up three hours to sleep, and even then 
they are unable to afford themselves sufficient 
food to keep body and soul together. 

‘They live in miserable hovels, dirty and badly 
ventilated. Filth is everywhere—inside and out- 
side. In the same dwelling may be found four, 
five, and even six families, each of them having 
a number of children of tender age. To add to 
the misery, neither beds, nor chairs, nor tables, 
are to be seen in the wretched hovels, but every 
one has to lie on the damp and infected ground ; 
if all this is borne in mind, some slight idea may 
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Especially in the Pale. 


be formed of the distress which prevails amongst 
these unfortunate beings. 

‘Few labourers can boast that they are able to 
earn the daily bread for their families. Meat is 
an unknown luxury, even on the Sabbath. To- 
day, bread and water, to-morrow water and bread, 
and so on day after day. 

‘To form an adequate idea of the utter misery 
of these unhappy persons whom mischance (!) has 
selected for such atrocious sufferings, we need 
only compare the amount of mortality among 
the Jews, as compared with that of other popula- 
tions, and we find that the Jews die off like flies! 

‘Even when business goes well, when the rate 
of pay rises, and when work is abundant, the 
Jewish artisan cannot get sufficient food to ap- 
pease his hunger; it is, therefore, easy to imagine 
how great must be the actual distress when work 
is wanting, and when business is at a standstill.’ ! 

Similarly, at Berditehey, ‘many families are often 
crowded into one or two of the rooms of a hut 
which is almost in ruins, and here they are packed to 
such an extent, that at night there is absolutely no 
space whatever between the sleeping inhabitants.’ 2 

Thus terribly are the Scripture threatenings of 
poverty being accomplished. 


1 Errera, p. 116. 


2 Souravski, Description of the Government of Kiev, in Errera, 
Diehl. 
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3. Poverty, however, is not the worst feature 
of their wretchedness; it has been accompanied 
in many instances by the dissolution of family ties, 
This too was foretold by their Prophet, when he 
said, ‘Thou shalt betroth a wife, and another 
man shall lie with her. . . Thou shalt beget sons 
and daughters, but thou shalt not enjoy them; for 
they shall go into captivity’ (Deut. xxviii. 30, 41). 
According to the existing Russian laws, if a Jew 
or Jewess be converted to the Greek Church, 
and if his or her spouse remain in the Jewish 
religion, the marriage is dissolved, and the convert 
can marry a person of the Orthodox faith. But 
the unconverted wife cannot marry again, and is 
thus prevented from finding another protector for 
herself and her children Equally harsh and 
unjust are the regulations with regard to Jewish 
children. There are serious difficulties continually 
placed in the way of those Jews who are allowed 
to live elsewhere than in the Pale, having their 
children and other near relatives with them.? 
Besides, the fact that ‘every convert receives a 
sum of from fifteen to thirty roubles, and a child 
receives half this amount,’ ® must conduce to many 
separations. Probably the fact that in the Or- 
thodox Church such payments are the rule may 
account for the strange belief which even educated 
Jews profess to hold, that converts to Christianity 


+ Errera,p. 76.  ? Errera, loc. cit. 8 Errera, p. 75. 
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in England receive payment for being converted. 
It is hard to kill such ‘ vulgar errors.’ 

With regard also to the conscription, the Jews 
are worse off than other Russians. All young men 
in Russia on attaming the age of twenty-one are 
of course bound to serve, with the exception of 
certain well-defined cases, such as that of an only 
son, ete.; but Jews find it far more difficult than 
other Russians to gain the coveted exemption, 
even when they can rightly claim itt Besides, 
if in a district the number of Jewish recruits 
presenting themselves falls short of the expected 
proportion, others are taken from the exempted 
classes to make up the deficiency. Thus it comes 
to pass that some four thousand Jews in excess of 
the fair proportion are annually called upon to 
draw lots for service, and about a thousand are 
actually enrolled who ought altogether to escape.” 

On the other hand, every means has been taken 
to prevent the intellectual and social advancement 
of Jewish children. Although Hebrew parents 


? Errera, p. 146, 


2 Hrrera, p. 142. The following puts it rather differently: 
In 1894 ‘the proportion of those who enlisted to those 
who appeared to draw lots was 30°31 per cent. Of these 
the non-Jews numbered 29°66 per cent.; the Jews numbered 
33°35 per cent. Of the whole number of Jews who appeared 
(about 40,000), there were 2,276 men enlisted in excess as 
compared with non-Jews, and most of these possessed * privi- 
leges of 1st degree for exemption from military service.” ’— 
The Novosti, quoted in the Jewish Chronicle for April 12, 1895. 
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are generally intensely eager for the education 
of their families, as the one thing which, by 
the express permission of the Russian Government 
until 1886, promises them a brighter future, edicts 
were issued in that and the next year restricting 
the number of Jewish schools, primary, advanced, 
and technical, throughout the Empire. Inside the 
Pale the Jews are never to constitute more than 
10 per cent. of the whole number of pupils ; every- 
where outside the Pale, with the exception of St. 
Petersburg and Moscow, they are limited to 5 per 
cent., and in those two cities to 8 per cent, 

By these and other enactments are Jewish 
parents, as the Prophet foretold, deprived of the 
enjoyment of their own offspring, and of the 
support they might naturally expect to derive from 
their sons in their old age and times of need. 

4, It is said also in Deut. xxviii. 48, 44 (Ravi 
‘The stranger that is in the midst of thee shall 
mount up above thee higher and higher: and 
thou shalt come down lower and lower.’ He shall 
lend to thee, and thou shalt not lend to him ; 
he shall be the head, and thou shalt be the tail,’ 
Compare with this a few such statements as the 
following: ‘The police officers compel the Jewish 
tailors to furnish them with garments for which 


* The Jewish Chronicle, of September 28, 1894, says that in 
the south of Russia the 5 per cent. limit will be applied to 
girls’ schools also with the new year. 
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Phthisis. 


they do not pay; out of 100,000 roubles of fines 
which the Jews hand to these officials, scarcely 
14,000 reach the Treasury, the remainder never 
gets so far. When the expulsions from Moscow 
were made, the police informed M. Rabbinovitch, 
that by payment of fifty roubles his banishment 
could be deferred for six months; and another 
Jew had to pay 500 roubles a year in order to 
remain on good terms with the police. Messrs. 
Weber and Kempster (the American Commis- 
sioners sent in 1892) were assured that half the 
income of the middle classes amongst the Jews 
went to the police.’1 The stranger is indeed 
become the head, the Jews the tail. 

5. One more feature of the judgments which 
should befall this people in the latter days is 
very distinctly indicated in both Lev. xxvi. 16, 
and Deut. xxvii. 22 (R.V.), ‘The Lord shall 
smite thee with consumption, and with fever, 
and with inflammation, and with fiery heat.’ This 
is an ingredient in their cup of suffering which 
might have been the least expected. In every 
civilised country the Hebrews have a lower death- 
rate, and stand higher in the statistics of health 
generally, than the rest of the communities in 
which they live. Whether this be due to their 
dietary and sanitary laws, or to the special 
supervision over their marriages or other causes, 


1 Errera, p. 109. 
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it is a fact. In Russia alone this is not the case. 
Insufficient food, want of proper shelter, over- 
work, and the ceaseless terror of persecution, haye 
terribly lowered and weakened their physical tone 
and vigour.1 Even in Russia, before the enforce- 
ment of the May Laws, it was supposed that the 
Jews never suffered from phthisis, But soon 
after the persecution began there was a very 
different tale to tell. The rejection from phthisis 
amongst Jewish recruits rose from nothing to 
6.5 per cent., and this against 0.5 per cent. 
amongst all other Russians. Other maladies 
kept almost equal pace in ravaging their over- 
crowded quarters.2 On the score of general 


physical unfitness the rejection of Jewish youths 


of the age for conscription rose to 61 per cent., 
against 27.2 per cent. amongst other recruits 
examined. In the drawing for the army in 
January, 1892, only 6 per cent. of the Jews 
who presented themselves were accepted.? Is 
not tais again a literal fulfilment of the prophecy? 


’ “At Wilna during the last five years in the case of the 
Jewish population there has been an average excess of 666 
deaths over births per annum.’—Jewish Chronicle, Aug. 17, 
1804.54 


* ‘From all sidas information is being received of the 
devastation caused by cholera amongst the overcrowded 
Jewish population, and appeals for help are being received 
from the widows and orphans of victims of the epidemic,’— 
Izraclita, in the Jewish Chronicle for Sept. 28, 1894, 


° The New Exodus, p- 164. 
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6. It may, however, be urged that although 
these distressing details do indeed appear very 
strikingly to indicate a fulfilment of the Divine 
threatenings announced in Scripture, yet the cir- 
cumstances of many Jews at the present time 
point to God’s favour resting upon them rather 
than His displeasure. The Rothschilds, the 
Montefiores, the Sassoons, do not in their temporal 
state show a lack, but rather a superabundance, 
of the Divine blessings foretold in the same 
chapters from which the curses have been taken. 
Besides, the condition of the Jews in some 
countries, notably our own, the United States 
of America, and France, is surely by no means 
one of greater poverty and distress than that of 
the more legitimate inhabitants of those regions. 
Jews in these countries enjoy full political and 
even social rights; and if many of them are in 
distress, this is only because they have but 
recently come to these shores, and have not 
yet had time to reap the results of their 
enterprise and steady labour. 

Especially may it be urged that the promise in 
Deuteronomy, thatif the Jews are obedient they 
shall lend to many nations, and shall not borrow 
(xxvill. 12), finds its fulfilment in the fact that 
from the time of the Crusades to the present day 
the Jews have been the money-lenders of the 
_ world. Popes and Councils, on the strength of 
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a mistaken interpretation of St. Luke vi, 35, have, 
since the end of the eighth century, condemned 
the taking of interest on loans in any form. Yet 
the general want of money (in days wheu the 
stock of gold and silver was constantly decreasing, 
without any substitute for it existing) compelled 
men from the highest to the lowest to borrow it. 
Since, then, trading in money was forbidden to 
Christians, the Jews, who were excluded from 
trading-guilds and_ societies, applied themselves 
to the occupation of money-lending, often at 
usurious interest. The Canonists taught, it is said, 
that the Jews being already lost, a few more sins 
more or less did not matter; and as for Christians 
borrowing from them, distress was their excuse. 
Whether as a direct consequence of this or not, 
the fact remains that to-day the money-markets 


of the world are in ¢he hands of Jewish million- 


aires, whose wealth gives them immenso power, 
evcn in the settlement of international difficulties, 

We willingly grant all this, but’ we cannot 
allow that it at all affects our argument, 

For, first, the very fact of some of the Jews 
prospering so matrvellously, is in itself a cause 
why the Jews as a whole are disliked, Jealousy 
always plays an important part in class or national 
ill-feeling. The existence of wealthy Jews, who, 
entirely by their own industry and conscientious 
toil, have risen to their present condition, tempts 
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The Prosperity of some was Necessary. 


the thriftless and worldly people of other races 
to envy and attack them. That there should be 
some rich Jews appears to be almost necessary to 
bring about the disgraceful treatment to which 
the Jewish nation has been and is subjected. 
Secondly, if there were no prosperous Jews, it 


is hard to see how God’s promises of the pre- 


servation of the race could be carried out. At 
no time in the world’s history has there been per- 
secution in all countries at once; and where there 
is no persecution Jews become prosperous. God 
works by means; and the fact that He allows 
certain members of the race to acquire wealth for 
themselves, and by it to protect and support their 
kindred, ought to be considered only as one of 
His methods for carrying out His purposes. If no 
Jews had been in easy circumstances, the Jewish 
nation would, according to all human calculation, 
have long since perished. 

Thirdly, although the prosperous condition to- 
day of some Jews in some countries cannot be 
denied, yet one swallow does not make a summer. 
No one who will take the trouble to ask himself 
what is the relative number of those Jews who are 
prosperous to those who are in wretchedness, will 
fail to see that the latter far outnumber the former, 
and that the general application to the Jews to- 
day of the warnings of Scripture is not seriously 
vitiated. ‘There are in Russia,’ says the Russian 
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Journal du Nord, ‘only ten to fifteen thousand 
Jews who possess any certain means of existence. 
As to the masses, they possess nothing; and they 
are tar poorer than the Christian populace, who 
at any rate own some land.’! The Bible says 
that under certain conditions the state of the 
Jewish nation as a whole shall be miserable. We ~ 
see that this is their state to-day. We now 
proceed to ask: 


III. Wuat 1s rHe Sprciric CAUSE THAT MAY 
FAIRLY BE ASSIGNED FOR THIS MISERY AND 
DEGRADATION P 


When we contemplate this most dismal picture 
of the actual condition of a large proportion of 
the descendants of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
the people with whom Jehovah’s everlasting 
covenant was made of old, and the custodians 
of His living Oracles in the Old Testament 
Scriptures, the inquiry naturally arises, why all 
these bitter sufferings have been permitted to 
overtake them? They cannot, as a race, be 
charged with any special viciousness or im- 
morality. On the contrary, they are often sin- 
gularly blameless, and are examples of domestic 
and personal virtues to their Christian neighbours, 
What then is the cause of their present state ? 


1 Errera, p. 120. 
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(quoting perhaps from somewhere in the Mechilta) 
that three things were given on condition: First, 
the Land of Israel, for Moses says (Deut. xi. 16, 
17): ‘Take heed to yourselves, lest your heart be 
deceived, and ye turn aside, and serve other gods, 
and worship them ; and the anger of the Lord be 
kindled against you, and He shut up the heaven, 
that there be no rain, and that the land yield not 
her fruit; and ye perish quickly from off the good 
land which the Lord giveth you.’ Secondly, the 
Temple, for God says in 1 Kings vi. 12: ¢ Ccn- 
cerning this house which thou art in building, if 
thou wilt walk in My statutes, and execute My 
judgments, and keep all My commandments to 
walk in them; then will I establish My word 
with thee’; but if not, God says in Jer. xix. 8 
(using the same words as He uses of Edom and 
Babylon in xlix. 17 and 1. 18): ‘I will make 
this city an astonishment, and an hissing} every 
one that passeth thereby shall be astonished and 
hiss because of all the plagues thereof.’ Lastly, 
the kingdom of the house of David, for God 
says (1 Kings u. 4): ‘If thy children take heed 
to their way, to walk before Me in truth with all 
their heart and with all their soul, there shall not 
fail thee a man on the throne of Israel.’ ‘But if 
they break My statutes, and keep not My com- 
mandments, then will I visit their transgression 
D 
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with the rod, and their iniquity with stripes’ 


“fPseixxxixvol oon 


The drift of this quotation shows that the Jews 
themselves, speaking through their homiletical 
books, feel that the loss of the Holy Land, of 
the Temple, and of the visible rule of the family 
of David, is due to their own fault, and to their 
having failed to observe the conditions upon 
which they were given to them. ‘The conscience 
of the nation is in truth not dead; it only 


- minimises its faults, and does not perceive the 


enormity of the offence which has brought them 
into their present state. . 
By us Christians, who read the Old Testament 
with Christian eyes, that offence is seen to consist 
principally in their rejection of Jesus Christ. 
do not, it is true, regard their rejection of Him as 
an isolated act, but rather as the culminating point 
in a large series of acts of disobedience to God. 
We affirm that the nation which was disobe- 
dient time after time in the days of the kings, 
which was punished for its idolatry by being sent 
into captivity in Babylon, continued after its return 
the same opposition to the will of God, though in 
an altered form, and that their failure to appre- 
ciate His true nature and character, their reliance 
on their own righteousness and religious formalism, 
unfitted them to recognise the full manifestation 
of God in the person of His Son. The nation had 


We | 


Their Opposition to the Will of God. 


been trained to look forward to the coming of a 
Messiah who should bring about a reign of right- 
eousness; but when He came they rejected His 
demands upon them, clung to their external forms 
of religion, not accepting the higher and internal 
principle that He exemplified and taught, refused 
to learn from Him, and in fact removed Him from 
their sight as quickly as they could, being utterly 
unscrupulous as to how they got rid of Him. 

But even this is plainly foretold in the later 
Prophets. He who saw the end from the begin- 
ning foreknew the sad and mysterious fact that the 
very people of whom the long-expected Messiah 
sprang, and whose laws and prophecies He so 
signally accomplished, should not only spurn Him 
when visibly dwelling among them, but even 
continue to deny Him and His claims age after 
age up to the present day. Thus the 58rd 
chapter of Isaiah, the most complete and detailed 
prediction of the sufferings and resurrection 
and final triumph of Messiah, assumes that He 
will be rejected by the majority of the Jewish 
people; and it is asked in sorrow, ‘ Who hath be- 
lieved our report, and to whom hath the arm of 
the Lord been revealed?’ The prophet implies 
that it will be long before the nation mournfully 
acknowledges in repentance: ‘Surely He hath 
borne our griefs and carried our sorrows; yet we 
did esteem Him stricken, smitten of God, and 
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afflicted.’ Then, but not before, will be accom- 
plished the prophecy of God by Zechariah (xn. 10), 
‘I will pour upon the house of David, and upon 
the inhabitants of Jerusalem, the spirit of grace 
and of supplication ; and they shall look unto Me 
whom they have pierced.’ But till then they will 
remain in the condition foretold in Deuteronomy 
(xxvili. 29), ‘ Thou shalt grope at noonday, as the 
blind gropeth in darkness.’ 

It is remarkable that the very unbelief of the — 
Jews until now should become even an indirect 
proof of the truth of Scripture. Such unbelief on 
the part of the Jews was foretold by the prophets, 
and was permitted as part of the scheme of Divine 
providence, in order that, as St. Paul says, through 
them salvation might come to the Gentiles (Rom. | 
yo hy dE 

In what ways, indeed, the rejection of Christ 
by the Jews has been permitted to bring about 
the greater knowledge of God among the Gentiles 
is not a subject which it is possible to consider 
here. It may well have been that if the Jews 
had received Him they would have been in- 
clined to consider Him as still in an exclusive 
sense, and primarily, their own King, and to have 
brought about a narrow system of a reformed 
Judaism very different from the liberty of Chris- 
tianity, as we know it in its simplicity. 

It is rather our duty to point out how the facts 
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that we have mentioned, namely, the continued dis- 
persion of the Jews amongst all nations, and their 
distinctness, physical, mental, social, and religious; 
the bitter persecutions and sufferings which a 
very large proportion of them have always 
endured and are enduring at the present moment ; 
even their continued unbelief and their rejection 
of Christ; present a striking proof of the truth of 
Seripture, and so, indirectly, of the claims of our 
Lord. 

They serve also to lead us to a firmer faith in 
the many promises connected with the future of 
that nation whose condition we have been consi- 
dering. If the threatenings have been fulfilled, we 
may expect that the promises will be fulfilled hke- 
wise. God does not honour one part of His word 
above another. If He has spoken, He will also 
bring to pass. Hence it was that when R. Akiba 
and some other rabbis were walking through the 
ruins of Jerusalem, Akiba smiled, though the 
others wept. These were naturally surprised to 
see their companion smile, and inquired the 
reason. ‘Nay, rather,’ said Akiba, ‘let me ask 
you why you weep.’ ‘ We weep,’ replied they, 
‘because we behold these heathens who worship 
false gods, living at ease and in peace, and our 
holy temple laid waste, foxes going in and out at 
their pleasure.’ ‘All this,’ was the rejoinder, ‘1s 
the very reason why I smile; I see, as you do, 
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how sure God’s threatenings have proved: but I 
learn also how true must be His promises. He 
said, ‘ Zion shall for your sake be ploughed as a 
field’ (Mic. 11.12), and He has brought it to pass; 
but He has also said, ‘There shall yet old men 
and old women dwell in the strects of Jerusalem ’ 
(Zech. vii. 4): shall we not believe His word? } 
We may have the same comfort that Akiba had 
of old. ‘Lo, the days come, saith the Lord, that 
I will turn again the captivity of My people Israel 
and Judah, saith the Lord: and I will cause them 
to return to the land that I gave to their fathers, 
and they shall possess it. . . . Therefore fear thou 
not, O Jacob my servant, saith the Lord ; neither be 
dismayed, O Israel : for, lo, I will save thee from 
afar, and thy seed from the land of their captivity; 
and Jacob shall return, and shall be quiet and at 
ease, and none shall make him afraid’ (Jer. xxx. 
3, 10, R.V.). ‘And I will bring again the captivity 
of My people Israel, and they shall build the 
waste cities, and inhabit them; and they shall 
plant vineyards, and drink the wine thereof ; they 
shall also make gardens, and eat the fruit of 
them’ (Amos ix. 14, R.V.). ‘ And their seed shall 
be known among the nations, and their offspring 
among the peoples: all that see them shall ac- 
knowledge them, that they are the seed which the 
Lord hath blessed’ (Isa. lxi. 9, R.V.). With such 
1 cf. Talm. Bab. Makkoth, 24 a, Yalkut on Jsaiah viii., § 410. 
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promises as these before us, it 1s no wonder if we 
decline to believe that God has cast away His 
people, or to despair of there yet being great glory 


for Israel. 
When this will take place we are not in a Bign of fie 
it] it 7 resent 
position to say, but it is noteworthy that a change eo 
. . . : ° hi 
is passing over the Jewish mind with regard to bere 


: : Palestine. 
Palestine. It was always a centre of sad attraction 


to them. In all ages they have loved to visit it, 
and if possible to lay their bones there to rest, but 
in the last few years a great movement has sprung 
up among them, owing directly to the fact of these 
very persecutions described above, which has 
kindled in them the hope of actually returning 
there at no distant date. Societies for colonizing 
Palestine, formed originally among the very 
poorest, have now so spread that even the richest 
Jews have become members and take a lively 
interest in their prosperity. ‘There are some 
fifteen ‘Colonies’ now in Palestine, where the 
‘Colonists’ are taught to till the land, and grow 
produce of every kind; and, after many struggles, 
the majority of these Colonies are doing fairly 
well. Partly through their influence, partly 
through the more direct effect of persecution else- 
where, the population in Palestine has enormously 
increased during the last few years. Whereas, 
some twenty years ago there were not more than 
twelve thousand Jews in Jerusalem, and thirty 
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thousand in all the Holy Land, there are now 
about 43,000 in Jerusalem alone, and over 100,000 
in Palestine. The restoration may be said to be 
already taking place. As many as 70,000 have 
gone there in the last few years, more by far than 
the 49,897 who went up with Zerubbabel from the 
Babylonian Captivity (Ezrau. 64,65). We may 
expect, too, a rapid increase, for nearly all those 
who have lately gone have friends and relatives 
in other countries; and in these days of easy 
travelling it will be nothing for them to bring 
them over, as soon as they have established them- 
selves there. There are already signs of return- 
ing prosperity in Palestine, for the beginning of 
the railway system, already existing from Jaffa to 


Jerusalem, and soon to be extended by lines from 


Haifa and Acre to Damascus, from Beyrout 
to Damascus, and from Damascus to the 
Hauran, will give fresh impetus to the cultivation 
of land, besides opening out new avenues for 
trade.} 


1 1t may be mentioned also, though we are as yet hardly 
in a position to make much of it, that the rainfall of 
Palestine is perhaps increasing. There seem at all events 
to have been a few seasons of late years when the spring 
showers have fallen more abundantly. These are so bound 
up with the prosperity of the land that they serve in Deut. 
xi. 14 and Joel ii. 25 as types of the blessing that the 
Lord will pour out upon His people if they obey Him. For 
scientific information on the rainfall comp. Dr. Chaplin’s 
article in Jews and Christians for April, 1895, 


Repentance Necessary. 


Yes, there are, we think, signs that the long exile 
of the Jews from their ancient home is coming to 
an end. But it must be noticed that with the 
promises of prosperity there are bound up pre- 
dictions of a meral and a spiritual change. 
Scripture sometimes implies that their return will 
depend upon their repentance, sometimes that they 
will return impenitent. But, still, repentance is 
closely connected with their return. ‘The Lord 
shall scatter you among the peoples; . . . butif 
from thence ye shall seek the Lord thy God, thou 
shalt find Him, if thou search after Him with all 
thy heart and with all thy soul’ (Deut. iv. 27, 29). 
‘Behold, I will take the children of Israel from 
among the nations whither they be gone, and will 
gather them on every side, and bring them into 
their own land: ... . neither shall they defile 
themselves any more with their idols, nor with 
their detestable things, nor with any of their trans- 
eressions; but I will save them out of all their 
dwelling places, wherein they have sinned, and 
will cleanse them ; so shall they be My people, and 
I will be their God. And My servant David shall 
be king over them; and they all shall have one 
shepherd: they shall also walk in My judgments, 
and observe My statutes, and do them. And they 
shall dwell in the land’ (Ezek. xxxvu. 21-25). 

Repentance is joined to restoration. The Jews 
must repent of that great sin of rejecting God, 
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Their 
rejection 
of Jesus 
Christ, 


which in all ages they so readily committed, and 
committed to the full when He gave His final 
revelation of Himself in the Person of Jesus 
Christ. They have until the present day pre- 
ferred the Law with its oral development, even 
though it has been attended by exile from their 
native land and persecution throughout the cen- 
turies. Even this last bitter persecution has 
taken place in the country where the tenets of 
the traditional law have been best observed, where 
the Jews have most closely followed their legal 
system as developed in opposition to those funda- 
mental doctrines of the Bible—the insufficiency 
of man’s own righteousness, and the necessity for a 
Redeemer. Scripture tells us of a miserable state 
of the Jews due to their opposition to God, and 
present facts confirm its words. Scripture also 
points us to a time when they shall turn to Him 
in humility and repentance, and shall again be- 
come the objects of His special favour.! 

It is quite true that at present we see no indication of 
the repentance of the Jews as a nation, even though, as a 
matter of fact, they are returning to the Holy Land. This, 
as far as it goes, favours the opinion that the conversion 
of the Jews will follow their return (cf. Ezek. xxxix. 25, 
27-29; Jer. xxxii. 37-41; xxxiii. 7- 9). Probably even an in- 
terval may elapse after their return before their conversion. 
It is only right to state that many very able expositors of 
Scripture do not believe in a literal return of the Jews as a 
nation to the land of Palestine. They consider that the pro- 


phecies were directly fulfilled in the return from the Cap- 
tivity, and only so far as the language transcends that very 


Summary and Conclusion. 
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Thus with us all, whether Jews or Gentiles, the 
comparison of the prophecies of Scripture with 
the facts of history seen in our own time may 
well lead to earnest thought; the facts, we say, 
as to the continued dispersion of the Jews among 
all nations, and their distinctness wherever they 
are found; the bitter persecutions and sufferings 
which a very large proportion of them are endur- 
ing at the present time, as well as the changes 
that are in progress in their own land, and their 
partial return to it—these and similar circum- 
stances of their present condition, when compared 
with the ancient prophecies, of which they are 
themselves the custodians, afford a most striking 
and convincing and growing evidence of the truth 
and inspiration of the Old Testament Scriptures, 
and so indirectly of the Divine claims of Christ 
and Christianity. Whatever doubts may occur to 
some minds on these subjects, whatever difficulties 
modern criticism may raise as to the authorship 


partial return, point to a higher fulfilment of a spiritual 
kind in the future. But in any case it would appear that 
the nation will be converted to the true faith; and this, and 
not merely their restoration to the Promised Land, is the 
true glory of their future. Through the conversion of the 
Jewish nation the Gentiles will receive a large blessing—as 
St. Paul says, ‘Now if the fall of them be the riches of the 
world, and the diminishing of them the riches of the Gen- 
tiles; how much more their fulness? . . . For if the casting 
away of them be the reconciling of the world, what shall the 
receiving of them be, but life from the dead?’ (Rom. xi. 12 
and 15). 


These things 
confirm the 
inspiration 
of the 
Scriptures. 
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And bid us 
study the 
Bible. 


and dates of particular books, cannot touch the 
great facts relating to the Jews which we have 
been considering. And these facts are an unde- 
niable witness to the Divine origin of the sacred 
volume. 

Its contents demand from all of us our prayer- 
ful and unprejudiced study, for Christ could say 
even of the Old Testament prophecies, ‘They are 
they which testify of Me’ (St. John v. 39). Gen- 
tiles and Jews alike can find there the satisfaction 
of their own deepest wants. Let the Gentile see 
in the presence of God in history the solving of 
his doubts; and the Jew, who knows that his God 
has been guiding his course through all time, see 
there a loud call for repentance, and prayerfully 
consider the need that there may be for it. 
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THE evidence from writings of the first two centuries that 
our Gospels were current and authoritative. The need 
for such an inquiry, and its limitations. 


The Four Gospels universally received at the close of 
the second century: significance of this undoubted fact: 
proof of it from Jreneus, Clement of Alexandria 
Tertullian. 


Earlier witness : difficulties of lost books and fragmentary 
records, 


Justin Martyr: speaks of ‘Memoirs of the Apostles:’ 
these identified from his quotations with the Gospels of — 
Matthew and Luke: inferences as to his use of the second 
and fourth Gospels. 


Tatian: his Diatessaron, recently discovered, proves to be 
a ‘Harmony’ of our Four Gospels. | 


Marcion: his ‘Gospel’ an edition of St. Luke. Papias 
of Fierapolis. Polycarp of Smyrna. 


Summary and conclusion, 


THE 
EARLY WITNESS TO THE FOUR GOSPELS. 


—Yansediets— 


fore EE question considered in the following The F 
aha bs aM) pages is this: What testimony has proposed. 
| reached us from the first two centuries 

~ of the Christian era, in regard to the 
existence and authenticity of our Four Gospels? 
We have been wont to look upon these as history, 
a fourfold chronicle of one Life, written down 


before the generation of His contemporaries had 


passed away, and under such conditions of verified 
knowledge of the facts recorded as to warrant us 
in believing that the record is true. Will such a Wil the 


common 


view of the Gospels—implicit for most of us, §o%o,°"° 


wf eg stand th 
rather than reasoned—stand the test of inquiry? test of 
open criticism ? 
Does criticism, on the whole, confirm or weaken 
our belief in their early date, with the implication 
of their historical accuracy ? 
It may be well, perhaps, at the outset to Needof the 
‘ : i inquiry, 
vindicate the necessity for such an inquiry, and 
to emphasize its lmitations. 
There are minds to which the discussion of 


questions touching the date, authorship, and 


The common 
attitude 
towards 
Scripture, 


This 
attitude is 
itself a fact 
to be 
accounted 
for. 
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authority of any of the New Testament books 
is profoundly distasteful. A certain mental atti- 
tude towards Scripture has become habitual. The 
books of the New Testament are regarded not as 
human literature—their facts subject to the laws 
of verification, their truths to the tribunal of 7 
reason and conscience. Their word is the Word 
of God, before which the only attitude proper to 
man is one of reverent and unquestioning accept- 
ance. ven to speak of books rather than of the 
Book involves some sense of dislocation. The 
New Testament is thought of as a whole, an 
unbroken unity, the secret of whose being is 
with God and not with man. To separate part 
from part, to question concerning each, whence, 
and when, and with what certitude of fact and 
truth, is to deface the divine impress stamped 
upon the whole. 

Now, a good deal may be sympathetically con- 
ceded to such feeling as this. It is no unthinking 
prejudice, to be dismissed as irrelevant to any 
serious inquiry into the facts of the case. It is 
itself one of the facts. It represents truly, if 
vaguely, the impression made by the New Testa- 
ment on many generations of devout and thought- 
ful minds. To shut it out is to vitiate your 
inquiry at the start. No critical theory of the 
origin of the Book can stand which fails to square 
with and account for the supreme fact of the 


Internal and Eaternal Evidence. 


influence of the Book. We are just now con- 
cerned with external testimony to the Gospels; 
but to the man whom they have led to the Christ 
of whom they speak they must ever be their own 
best evidence; and not only so, but the question 
of external testimony cannot be separated from 
that of internal witness. They are two parts of 
one inquiry. ‘The internal evidence must be 
heard; and it must be heard in its entirety. It 
is needful to emphasize this, because a partial 
hearing of the evidence has been used in a pecu- 
liarly unfair way in the attempt to prove the late 
date and consequently the untrustworthy character 
of the Gospels. 

The starting-point of most of the attacks upon 
the Gospels as contemporary records is this—the 
Gospels contain miracles: miracles do not happen; 
therefore, the Gospels are the product of a later 
age, which saw the facts dimly through a haze of 
legendary tradition; they are not history, but 
myth with a substratum of fact. Now, it is not 
within the scope of these pages to enter upon any 
defence of the miraculous element in the Gospels; 
but a protest may justly be raised against the 
foreclosing of this question of date and authorship 
by any such assumptions. The external evidence 
claims to be heard before an impartial tribunai. 
If it is insufficient, there is witness within the 
books. Let this too be heard in its completeness, 
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and all the facts considered. The theory of late 
date and legendary accretions accounts, it is said, for 
the miracles; does it also account for the supreme 
miracle of His personality, for the sublimity of 
His recorded words, for the marvellous unity amid 


diversity of that fourfold picture of the Son of. 


Man? Unless it does, itis a theory which ignores 
the very facts to be explained, and it is not pre- 
judice but sound reason which refuses to accept it. 

So much may be conceded to those who are 
inclined to resent any critical inquiry into the 
facts as to the early existence and authenticity of 
the Gospels. They are certain about Jesus Christ, 
with a certainty which lies beyond all reach of 
criticism; how can they question concerning the 
records which made Him known to them ?1 

But though it be freely granted that the New 
Testament Scriptures have their divine side, 
which no critical theory may ignore, they have 
also their human side. The twenty-seven books 
which compose them were written, separately. 
Their authors for the most part probably wrote 
with no thought of a circle of readers wider than 
the small communities to whom their words were 
addressed, and with but dim vision of the mighty 
Christendom which should be reared upon these 
records of the faith. They wrote under the 
impulse of special local needs, ignorant that they 

1 See Dr. Dale, The Living Christ and the Four Gospels. 
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were compiling the New Testament—the Book 
which would satisfy the need of the world. 

And concerning every one of the twenty-seven, 
the questions may be asked: Who wrote it, and 
when was it written? Concerning almost every 
one of them the traditional authorship and date 
has been assailed and denied; the Gospels espe- 
cially have been relegated far into the second 
century, with the implication that we can only 
see that divine human face through a distorting 
medium of legend, partly the natural growth of 
time, partly deliberate invention: either way, 
unhistorical and deceptive. 

Now, before the confident assertions of such 
criticism, spread abroad in popular literature and 
forcing themselves upon us whether we will or 
no, many minds must be helpless and troubled. 
They are sure of their faith, but their faith rests 
upon a series of historical facts. What if the 
facts are demonstrably unhistorical, and the tradi- 
tion that they were written down by eye-witnesses 
or on the authority of eye-witnesses prove to be 
baseless? Can faith remain unaffected, and trust 
in the living Saviour survive all doubt as to the 
historical Christ ? 

It is under the conviction, therefore, that such 
questionings are not uncommon, and that those 
troubled by them are often unaware how strong 
the case for the early date of the Gospels really 
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The is, that these pages are written. It is only one of 


external ‘ . m 
argumentis many converging lines of argument which is here 


eit of followed. The clearest credential of the Gospels 
is their witness to themselves, their internal stamp 
of truth in their power to take possession of heart 
and mind and conscience. External testimony 
throws a sidelight on that which is already — 
The internal luminous with radiance from within. Nor is this 


argument 


reon? argument from internal evidence merely an un- 


intelligent conviction, rooted in tradition, and 
nourished by feeling; it makes strict appeal to 
the reason. 


The For example: there were in circulation in the 
pr en. ve : 

rom . , : 
Apocrypkal Carly days of Christianity, other gospels and 
Gospels, 

wh fragments of gospel besides the Four. Some are 


lost; others are extant, and may be compared 
with the Gospels of the New Testament. Let this 

be done, and the question fairly asked: Is there 
here the difference that marks off history from. 
myth, the true from the false ? and it will hardly 

be possible not to feel that Dr. Martineau’s con- 
cession does but scant justice to the facts when, in 
reference to the fragment of the ‘Gospel of Peter’ 
recently discovered,! he writes: 


‘What has been let drop, can claim no preference over that 
which has been saved.’ ? 


* In 1891. Various editions have since been published. } 


2 <The Gospel of Peter,’ Nineteenth Century, October, 1893. 


Forms of the Internal Argument. 


But why were the Four Gospels received, and 

the others rejected? Not, surely, from any such 
‘literary sense’ as may lead us to our preference ; 
else, what becomes of that unliterary, uncritical, 
credulous character of the second century, to 
which, we are told, our Gospels with their element 
of miracle were due? ‘The only alternative is 
that the Four were preferred simply because they 
were known to be true. 

Or, again, an argument might be developed, as 
has been recently shown with singular force and 
beauty,! from the starting-point of the marvellous 
unity to be discerned amid. the diversity of these 
books that have apparently drifted together some- 
how and some time into our New Testament, and 
especially to be marked in that fourfold revelation 
of Jesus Christ contained in our Four Gospels; and 
the conclusion might be surely reached that here 
unmistakably is a product transcending all human 
art, a Living Word, answering at every point to 
the Living Christ of our faith. 

Or yet, again, we might start from those books 
of the New Testament which the extremest criti- 
cism acknowledges as genuine—the letters of Paul 
to the churches of Corinth, Galatia, and Rome ;’ 

1 The New Testament an Organic Unity, by Rev. William 
Medley, M.A. 

2 See Present Day Tracts, No. 24, ‘Kvidential Conclusions 


from the Four Greater Epistles of St. Paul,’ by the late 
Dean Howson. 
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and ask ourselves what meaning, what possible 
explanation they have apart from the facts of the 
Gospels. The First Kpistle to the Corinthians 
was written in 57 or 58 a.p,. Incidentally, it 
contains a summary of the central facts of the 
Gospel. ‘Christ died for our sins according to 
the Scriptures . . . was buried . . . hath been 
raised on the third day according to the Scriptures 
- appeared to Cephas, then to the twelve . 
last of all to me also,’! 

Admit this epistle, written within thirty years of 
the Lord’s death, and while His contemporaries 
still bore living witness to that which they had 
heard and that which they had seen with their 
eyes;* trace out with Paul the meaning of the 
facts as he unfolds it in the letters to Galatia and 
Rome ; and while it would be hardly too much to 
say with Prof. Salmon, ‘Christianity could survive 
the loss of the Gospels,’ ? the natural presumption 
is that the records thus attested are true; the 
stately edifice of truth reared by Paul testifies to 
the rock of fact on which it stands. 

But our present task is simply to set forth such 
evidence as may be gleaned from the scanty 
literary remains of the second century to the early 
currency of our Four Gospels, and to the esteem 
in which they were held. It may be frankly 

+ 1 Cor. xv. 3-8, 2-1 John i. 1, 

* Introduction to the New Lestament, p. 43 (1st Edition), 
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The Questions of Date and Authorship. 


EL 


admitted that their historical character 1s in a 
measure bound up with’ the question: When were 
they written? If they were written long atter 
the first generation of Christians had passed away, 
we cannot be so sure that their record 1s true; 
and therefore it becomes of importance to find 
what witness we may to their use in the early 
Church. 

Beginning with such evidence as reaches us 
from the latter part of the second century, we 
will work backwards, following the line of testi- 
mony as far as it will take us to the presumed 
date at which the Gospels were written. It will 
not take us all the way: there will still be a gap. 
No one can prove to demonstration that they were 
written by the men whose names they bear. But 
that is not the question of main importance. In 
the case of one of Paul’s epistles, the question of 
authorship is vital; the work bears his signature ; 
and if not his,it isa forgery. But the first Gospel 
nowhere claims to be written by Matthew, nor the 
second by Mark; the Luke authorship of the third 
is a complex inference from the book of Acts, of 
high probability, but nevertheless an inference ; 
the authorship of the fourth Gospel is still by 
some authorities deemed an open question. 

The titles of the New Testament books are, as 
the revisers tell us, ‘no part of the original text.’ 


Importance 
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question 

of date. 
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the 


argument. 
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It may well be that the tradition which has linked 
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certain names with certain books is worthy of all 
credence ; but though it may be unproved or dis- 
proved, the bona fides of the writer still stands 
unshaken, and the records though anonymous may 
be true. The main question with regard to the 
Gospels at least is not literary, but historical; not 
Who wrote them? but When were they written ? 
the nccis 40d ‘it will be maintained that, short of demon- 
ide Gia st stration, we may yet reach a reasonable probability 
view." that the Gospels are what we have supposed them 
to be—authentic records of the words and deeds 
and influence, of the life and death and resurrec- — 
tion of Jesus, written so near to the events 
chronicled, and under such conditions of accurate 


transmission, that they may be received as true. 


At thé close We start, then, with the admitted fact that at 


oO 


century the the close of the second century all the churches 


universal received our Four Gospels as the authoritative 
moevet record of the facts on which their faith and hope 
were based. Think for a moment what that 
implies. The Christians of that time were no 
small sect, confined to one locality; they had 
Spread over all the Roman Empire. Justin 
Martyr, in his Dialogue with Trypho, a Jeu, 
written about 150 a.p., says: ‘There is not one 
single race of men, whether barbarians or Greeks, 
or whatever they may be called, nomads or 
vagrants, or herdsmen living in tents, among 
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whom prayers and giving up of thanks are not 
offered through the name of the crucified Jesus.’ 
Gibbon calls this ‘a splendid exaggeration,’ but 
the main fact indicated by the words is amply 
corroborated from other sources. 

And the question demands an answer: How 
did it come to pass that all the churches, so 
numerous, so widely scattered, mdependent one of 
another, owning no sort of central authority which 
might have imposed the books upon them, received 
the Four Gospels as Scripture, and believed them 
to have been written by the authors whose names 
they bear? Some of the churches were founded 
by Apostles ; would they have received Gospels of 
late and unauthoritative origin? would not their 
protest have made itself heard in the churches 
that did? The common consent of the Church 
before 200 a.p. as to the authenticity of the Four 
Gospels is a fact difficult indeed to square with 
the supposition that they are the work of un- 
known authors some time in the second century ; 
and the conclusion seems irresistible that they 
were received because somehow they bore the 
stamp of Apostolic authority, and that this au- 
thority attached to them in virtue of an unbroken 
tradition which traced them to their source in 
the Apostolic age. 

We have assumed this universal acceptance at 
the close of the second century as an undisputed 
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_ eminent, 


fact. Tet us briefly indicate the evidence on 
which it rests. Testimony reaches us from 
churches in the West and East and South, repre- 
sentative, therefore, of the whole Christian world. 


TREN &Us. 

Irrnmus was Bishop of Lyons, in Gaul, about 
the year 180 a.p. His early life had been spent 
in Asia Minor, and he had also sojourned in Rome, 
so that his testimony may fairly be taken to repre- 
sent that of the churches of Asia and Italy, as 
well as of those in Gaul. 
of certain expressions of his will appear later, in 
connection with the witness of Polycarp. For 
the present it is sufficient to say that in his 
treatise ‘Against the Heresies,’ he uses the Four 
Gospels by name as freely as any modern Christian 
He argues that ‘it is not possible that 
the Gospels can be either more or fewer in number 
than they are.’ The reasons he gives are not 
convincing to the modern mind. The Gospel is 
the pillar of the Church, which is spread over 
the whole world: the world has four ‘zones’: thus 
The Gospel is the breath 
or wind of life; there are four winds, and so also 
four Gospels. A similar argument is built upon 
the fourfold. appearance of the Cherubim. No 
doubt such reasoning strikes us as mystic and 


fanciful; but the inference is all the more de- 
* See p. 58. 


The special importance 


writer. 


there are four Gospels. 


Testimony of Clement. 


cisive that the pre-eminence of our Four Gospels 
must, in Irenzeus’ day, have been long established. 


CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA, 


CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA was head of the 
Catechetical School in that city from 192-202 a.p. 
He tells us in his ‘ Stromateis’ (‘ Miscellanies’) how 
in his early travels he had met with instructors 
who ‘preserved the true tradition of the blessed 
teaching directly from Peter and James, from 
John and Paul, son receiving it from father.’ ! 

Thus, when we find him making free use, as he 
does, of our Four Gospels, explicitly distinguishing 
from an apocryphal ‘Gospel according to the 
Egyptians’ the ‘four Gospels which have been 
handed down to us,’? we not only have his witness 
to the currency and unique position of the Gospels, 
but their written records are for him evidently 
confirmed by the oral teaching which has reached 
him in direct line from the Apostles. Eusebius, 
the Church lustorian of the early fourth century, 
quotes from a work of Clement, now lost, his 
opinion as to the order in which the Gospels were 
written, together with a statement of great interest 
as to the occasion of the composition of the Gospels 
of Mark and John :— 


‘ Now the Gospel of Mark had the following origin: When 
Peter had preached the Word publicly at Rome, and had 


1 Strom. i. 2, Ante-Nicene Librwry, vol. iv. ? Strom. iii. 13. 
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declared the Gospel by the Spirit, the many who wers 
present urged Mark, who had followed Peter from afar and 
remembered what had been said, to put his words into 
writing. So he composed his Gospel, and gave it to those 
who had made the request. And when Peter heard it, he 
neither expressly forbade the work nor gave it encourage- 
ment. But last of all John, seeing that the human had been 
sufficiently set forth in the Gospels, urged by his friends and 
inspired of the Spirit, composed a spiritual Gospel.’} 


Again, we are not now concerned with the 
credibility of Clement’s statements; the important 
thing is the inference as to the long and undis- 
puted supremacy of the books whose order and 
origin he seeks to explain. 

One other point may be mentioned with regard 
to Clement’s quotations from the Gospels. Com- 
pared with those of Ireneus, they show certain 
differences in the texts current at Alexandria in 
the Kast and in the Churches of the West. That 
is, not only were the Gospels in existence, but they 
had already been copied and recopied so often that 
the errors incident to transmission had made their 
appearance in considerable number.? 


TERTULLIAN. 


Terturtian of Carthage, was tne first great 
writer of Latin Christianity. His earliest work 
may be assigned to the year 197 a.p., and for 
some thirty years he continued to write with a 
vigour and earnestness, a keenness of intellect, 

1 Husebius, H. #. vi. 14. 4 CE. n, 46) 


Testumony of Tertullian. 


and an originality of thought which made him the 
chief founder of Latin theology. His use of the 
Gospels is unquestioned, and it is quite needless to 
quote passages in proof. But his testimony to 
their acceptance and authority is more direct than 
this: he defended the Four Gospels by name 
against heretical attacks, as being of Apostolical 
authority. Whether his arguments are successful, 
judged by the standard of the modern critical 
faculty, is a question that is nothing to the point. 
What we are concerned to note is the belief held 
regarding the Gospels by the African Church of 
that day; a belief which Tertullian, himself a 
lawyer by profession and trained to sift and esti- 
mate evidence, represents, shares, and vigorously 
defends. In his work against the heretic Marcion, 
who had reduced the New Testament Canon to 
one Gospel (a mutilated edition of Luke)! and ten 
Epistles of Paul, he confidently rests the truth of 
the New Testament books current in the Church 
on the unbroken tradition which connects them 
with the Apostles. 


‘In short, if by common consent that is more true which 
is more ancient, that more ancient which is even from the 
beginning, that from the beginning which is from the 
Apostles, it will surely be acknowledged in like manner that 
it is from the Apostles that has been derived by tradition 
which in the churches of the Apostles has been preserved 
inviolate. . .. I affirm therefore that among them, and not 
only among the Apostolic churches, but among all the 


1 See p. 39 sqq.- 
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churches which are joined with them in Christian fellow- 
ship, that the Gospel of Luke which we strenuously defend 
has held its ground from its first publication. . . . The same 
authority of the Apostolic churches will support the other 
Gospels also, which in the same manner we posscss through 
them and in accordance with their usage, I mean the Gospels 
of John ard Matthew; and the Gospel which Mark wrote 
may be affirmed to be Peter’s, whose interpreter Mark was. — 
For eyen the narrative of Luke is wont to be ascribed to 
Paul. It is right that what disciples publish should be 
regarded as having the authority of their masters.’?. 
Moreover, Tertullian used the New Testament 
Scriptures in a Latin version, and more than once 
thinks it worth while to criticise its renderings. 
This suggests that the version was of established 
currency, and so gives us witness of considerably 
earlier date than Tertullian’s own writings. As 


Dr. Salmon puts it: 

‘Towards the end of the second century it is not only the 
fact that our Gospels are in sole possession all over the 
Christian world, but translations of them have gained an 
established rank. That is to say, at the time when it is 


doubted if our Gospels were born, we find their children 
full grown.’? 


Thus, then, it is clear that at the close of the — 
second century, our Four Gospels were as authori- — 
tative in the Christian Church as they are to-day, 

In passing to speak of yet earlier testimony, one 
remark must in fairness be made. The remains 
of Christian literature up to the middle of the 
second century are exceedingly scanty. Some 


1 Adv. Marcionem, book iv., c. 5. 
3 Introduction to the New Testament, p. 56, 
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works are known to us only by name: of others, 
only fragments have reached us, some of great 
value being preserved in quotations contained in 
Eusebius, the Church historian of the early fourth 
century. Such allusions to the Gospels therefore, 
as we find, ought not to be counted, but weighed, 
in relation to the small amount of the literature in 
which they are embedded. And it may be added, 
that the witness of those writings which have 
come to light in recent years, justifies the con- 
fidence that if all that is lost were recovered, the 
case for the Gospels would be proportionately 
strengthened. 


JusTIN MARTYR. 


Justin Martyr was born, as he himself tells 
us, at Neapolis in Palestine, and was of heathen 
parentage. The date of his birth cannot be deter- 
mined, but his martyrdom at Rome took place not 
long after the middle of the second century. We 
cannot now linger over the account he gives us 
in his Dialogue with Trypho, a Jew, of his early 
philosophical quest of God, and his successive 
disappointments with the systems of Stoic, 
Peripatetic, and Pythagorean, until, at last, he 
became an eager disciple of Plato, and thought he 
had found rest. But at that time, when ‘in his 
folly,’ as he tells us, he was hoping to attain that 
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clear vision of God which is the end of Plato’s 
philosophy, one day as he was secking quiet by the 
sea, he was met by an old man, meek and 
venerable, who talked with him and led him by 
degrees from Plato to the Prophets, from meta- 
physics to faith. ‘Straightway,’ says Justin, ‘a 
flame was kindled in my soul, and a love of the 
prophets, and of those men who are friends of 
Christ possessed me.’ 

In his new-born zeal, he became a missionary of — 
the Faith; taught in Ephesus, and subsequently 
in Rome, where he is said to have founded a 
school of Christian Apologetics, and where he was 
martyred. 

Eusebius gives a list of his writings, of which 
the greater part have perished. Three of un- 
doubted genuineness have survived, the two 
Apologies, and the Dialogue with Trypho; and 
if these are assigned approximately to the year 
150 a.p., the error either way will be slight. 

In considering Justin’s testimony, therefore, we 
pass from the close to the middle of the century; 
and if we find that he makes use of written 
Gospels, the presumption, at least, is that these 
are the same as those held in reverence by Ireneeus, 
Clement, and Tertullian, nearly fifty years later. 

Now, it may at once be admitted that Justin 
does not mention one of the Evangelists by name 
in the works preserved to us; nor is it likely that 


Testimony of Justin Martyr. 
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he would. The two Apologies are addressed to 
heathens, the Diaiogue is with a Jew; to neither 
Jew nor heathen would the names of Matthew, 
Mark, Luke, and John be of any significance or 
convey any authority. But the fact of importance 
is that his writings contain a large amount of 
reference to the Gospel narrative, embracing the 
main incidents of our Lord’s life and many details 
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Justin 
refers 
largely to 
the facts of . 
the Gospel. 


of His teaching. Not only so, but he appeals And 


distinctly and repeatedly to written records, which 
he styles ‘The Memoirs of the Apostles,’ ‘The 
Memoirs which are called Gospels,’ or, more 
simply, ‘The Gospel.’ Here is a_ beautiful 
picture of early Christian worship: 


‘On the day called Sunday all who live in cities or in the 
country gather together to one place, and the “‘ Memoirs of the 
Apostles” or the writings of the Prophets are read as long as 
time permits; then, when the reader has ceased, the president 
verbally instructs and exhorts to the imitation of these good 
things. Then we all rise together and pray; and when our 
prayer is ended, bread and wine and water are brought, and 
the president in like manner offers prayers and thanksgivings 
according to his ability, and the people assent, saying, 
Amen; and there is a distribution to each, and a partici- 
pation of that over which thanks have been given, and to 
those who are absent a portion is sent by the deacons. And 
they who are well-to-do and willing give what each thinks 
fit ; and what is collected is deposited with the president, who 
succours the orphans and widows, and those who through 
sickness or any other cause are in want, and those who are 
in bonds and the strangers sojourning among us, and in a 
word takes care of all who are in need.’! 


Now what were these ‘Memoirs of the Apostles’? 
1 1st Apology, c. 67. 
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Justin’s quotations have been strung together in 
te the form of a connected narrative.’ They are 


‘ Memoirs 
Nposties’ found to contain the facts of our Lord’s birth in 


tattitied fe Bethlehem, His baptism, temptation, crucifixion, 
Matthew. resurrection, and ascension; the munistry and 
death of John the Baptist; precepts from the 
Sermon on the Mount and several of the parables ; 
a concise summary of the miracles of healing and 
raising from the dead. And all this is in close 
agreement with the Gospels of Matthew and 
Luke. Sometimes the quotations are verbally 
exact, often they show considerable variation. 


But a comparison of Justin’s citations from the 
p 
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Se. 


Old Testament Scriptures shows beyond dispute 
that he habitually quoted loosely and from memory. 
And naturally; books were rare and costly and 


Sn ee ee ee 


eye rom bulky. The modern study and its apparatus— 

memory. Seriptures bound together, divided into chapters ~ 
and verses; concordances to aid imperfect know- - 
ledge and defective memory—had no sort of 
counterpart in those days; and it must have been 
weary work to find one’s way through the manu- 
scripts, with their close lines of continuous writing 
unbroken even into words, and with no kind of 
waymark or finger-post to aid the search. So as 
Justin’s purpose did not need exact quotation, he 
quoted from memory. Here and there he adds 
sheht details which have no place in our canonical 


1 Sanday, The Gospels in the Second Century. 
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Gospels: these may be variously accounted for as 
additions from current oral tradition, or im some 
cases as divergent readings in the MSS. themselves. 
But the twofold fact of his repeated reference to 
written Gospels, and an agreement in his quota- 
tions with our first and third Gospels, so close that 
the narrative constructed from his isolated refer- 
ences to the Gospel history is substantially a 
mosaic from Matthew and Luke, proves to demon- 
stration that these were among the ‘Memoirs of 
the Apostles,’ which were read on the day called 
Sunday, and placed on an equality with ‘The 


Writings of the Prophets,’ @.e., the sacred books oa 


of the Old Testament. 

It is less easy to show that he used also the 
Gospel of Mark, because Mark contains little that 
is not in the other two Synoptics ; but there is at 
least one unmistakable coincidence, in Justin’s 
mention of the name ‘Boanerges,’ given to the 
sons of Zebedee, recorded only in Mark of our 
canonical Gospels. In fact, it is now generally 
conceded by critics of all schools that Justin had 
in his hand the Gospels of Matthew, Mark, and 
Luke, and used them as authoritative sources for 
the facts about Him who had given him rest, and 
to whom he was thenceforth faithful even unto 
death. 

His use of the fourth Gospel is more difficult to 
prove. Actual quotations cannot be identified ; 
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nor, indeed, is it likely that so profoundly spiritual 
a work would afford him the weapons he needed 
in his rough warfare with Jew and heathen. But 
the coincidences are numerous. For example, in 
the first Apology we find in Justin’s description 
of the rite of Christian baptism, these words: 
‘For Christ said, “Except ye be born again, ye 
cannot enter into the kingdom of heaven:” but 
that it is impossible that those who have once 
been born should enter into the wombs of those 
who bare them is manifest to all’! This is not 
exact quotation; but the striking resemblance to 
John ili. 8, 4, is obvious. And, not to linger over 
other coincidences, there is a characteristic doc- 
trine of John which is absent from the rest of 
the New Testament, his conception of Christ as 
the ‘Logos’ or ‘Word.’ The same conception is 
found in Justin, the term ‘ Logos? occurring more 
than twenty times, and the teaching being in all 
pomts in harmony with that of John. Any 
attempt to account for this by Supposing that 
Justin derived the conception from Philo ignores 
the indisputable fact that Justin’s doctrine of the 
Logos is characteristically Johannine, and not 
Philonian.? 

The critic must, in fact, make his choice between 
two alternatives: either Justin used our Four 


1 1st Apology, c. 61. 
? See Salmon, Introduction to the New Testament, p. 89, note. 
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Gospels, or he used a lost narrative Gospel sub- 
stantially identical with the Synoptics, and a lost 
spiritual Gospel substantially agreeing with John. 
Suppose for a moment we were driven to the latter 
alternative. What then? Whatever Gospel he 
used, it is certain that it contained the broad facts 
of our Lord’s life and death as we have them; and 
an inquiry which is chiefly concerned with the 
historicity of the Gospel narrative may still claim 
Justin’s testimony. 

But the former alternative is the only reason- 
able one, It is consistent with the facts: it explains 
the facts. It may be that a phrase used once by 
Justin was used with intended accuracy. In in- 
troducing a citation, apparently drawn from Luke 
xxu. 41-44, he substitutes for the more general 
expression, ‘The Memoirs of the Apostles,’ the 
more precise designation, ‘The Memoirs which J 
say were composed by the Apostles and those 
who followed them.’! Certainly no phrase could 
more exactly fit in with the traditional authorship 
of our Four Gospels, two written by Apostles and 
two by ‘those who followed them.’ 

So then, while we are sure that Justin, writing 
about 150 a.p., made free use of written Gospels, 
agreeing closely with those which have come down 
to us under the names of Matthew and Luke, we 
have good reason to believe that he used our four, 

1 Dialogue, ¢c. 103. 
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and that these were the Memoirs of the Apostles, 


which were read in the assemblies of the Christians 
of that early age ‘on the day called Sunday.’ 


TATIAN: THE DIATESSARON, 


But the evidence for Justin’s acquaintance with 
the Gospel of John, and indeed with all the four, 
can indirectly be strengthened into something like 


certainty. If we should find that an ardent — 


disciple of Justin used just these four records of 
the life and ministry of Jesus, the inference seems 
irresistible that the disciple received them as au- 
thentic, and reverenced them because they were 
received and reverenced by his master. Such a 
disciple he had. 

Tarran, an Assyrian by birth, came to Rome 
about the middle of the second century, in the 
course of travels chiefly devoted to a study of 
various religions, and a search after the true God. 


At Rome he came under the influence of Justin, — 


that ‘most admirable man,’ as he calls him, and 
embraced the Christian faith. These facts are 
gathered from his own apologetic work, ‘An 
Address to Greeks,’ a vigorous and original con- 
trast of Greek mythology, art, and philosophy, 
with Christianity, written at Rome. In the same 
work he tells us that Crescens, a philosopher, 
‘endeavoured to inflict on Justin, and indeed on 


References to the Diatessaron. | 


me, the punishment of death.’ The attacks on 
Justin did finally issue in his martyrdom, ‘Tatian 
escaped, and for some years longer continued to 
teach in Rome, adopted heretical views, and re- 
turning to the East, is said to have become one ol 
the leaders of the heretical sect of the Encratites, 
and to have died at Edessa about a.p. 180. 

He was a voluminous writer; but though the 
titles of some half a dozen of his works have been 
preserved, only one of these, the ‘Address to 
Greeks,’ was, till recently, known to be extant. 
One of his lost books, however, gave promise, from 
its title and from the various references to it in 
early Christian literature, of being, if it should 
ever be recovered, of singular value as witness to 
the Gospels. Eusebius says, ‘Tatian, the former 
leader of the Encratites, compiled, in some fashion 
or other, a sort of combination and collection of 
the Gospels, and called it T'he Diatessaron, and 
the work is current in some quarters even to this 
day.’? 

Epiphanius, Bishop of Constantia, in Cyprus, 
writes vaguely, and apparently on hearsay, in his 
work on Heresies, A.D. 374: ‘It is said that he 
(Tatian) composed the Diatessaron Gospel, which 
some call the Gospel according to the Hebrews.’” 

Still earlier reference to the book is found in 
an apocryphal Syriac work, ‘The Doctrine of 


l Busebius, H.Z. iv., 29. *% Epiphanius, Zaer, slvi. 1. 
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Addai,’ supposed to have been published at Edessa 
before the middle of the third century, and giving 
aromantic account of the introduction of Chris- 
tianity into Edessa. An English edition of the 
book, edited by Dr. Phillips, was published in 
1876. The passage is as follows: ‘Moreover, 
much people assembled day by day, and came 
together for prayer, and for the reading of the 
Old Testament and the New, the Diatessaron.’ 1 

Fuller information is given by Theodoret, 
Bishop of Cyrrhus, near the Euphrates. Writ: 
ing in A.D. 458, he says, 

‘Tatian also compiled a Gospel called the Diatessaron, 
cutting out the genealogies and all else that shows the Lord 
to have been born of the seed of David according to the flesh. 
This was used not only by those of his own sect, but even by 
those who follow the Apostolic doctrine, as they did not 
perceive the mischief of the composition, but used the book 
in all simplicity for its conciseness, And I myself also found 
more than two hundred such books held in respect in our 
own (Syrian) churches; and collecting them all, I put them 


away, and introduced in their stead the Gospels of the four 
Evangelists.’ 2 


Additional testimony to the wide use of the 
Diatessaron is borne by the following Canon of 
Rabbula, Bishop of Edessa, a.p. 412-485: ‘Let 
the presbyters and deacons have a care that in all 
the churches there be provided, and read, a copy 
of the Distinct Gospel,’ a phrase evidently opposed 


Phillips, Doctrine of Addai, p. 34. 
* Thecdoret, Haer. Fab. i. 20. 
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to the combined Gospel of the Diatessaron, and 
found again in the Syriac MS. of the Gospels 
discovered by Cureton, where the first is entitled 
‘Distinct Gospel of Matthew.’ 

Of later references to the Diatessaron, the most 
important is that of Dionysius Bar-Sahbi, Bishop 
of Amida, in Mesopotamia, who died a.p. 1207. 
In his commentary on the Gospels, he says, 

‘Tatian, the disciple of Justin the philosopher and martyr, 
selected from the Gospels and patched together and con- 
structed a Gospel which he called Diatessaron, that is, Mis- 


cellanies. On this work Mar Ephraem wrote a Commentary ; 
and its commencement was “ In the beginning was the Word.” } 


Now let us put these accounts together. The 
term diatessaron? is properly a musical term de- 
noting the interval of the fourth, as diapason * 
denoted the octave. But perhaps its use was 
extended to any combination of four elements ; 
thus, ‘in medicine it was used to signify a 
mixture containing four ingredients.’* Or we may 
suppose that Tatian used it loosely: ‘Strict pro- 
priety of language is rare when terms of art are 
used metaphorically by outsiders.’° The re- 
ferences to his work, at any rate, show that it 
was a combination or harmony of certain elements, 
viz., Gospels; and the presumption is that the 

1 See Hill’s Diatessaron of Tatian, append. viii. 

2 Sd resodpwv = through four. 3 $id wmacav=through all, 


4 Hill's Diatessaron, p. 21, note. 
5 Prof. Mahaffy, quoted by Salmon, p. 98, note. 
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word Diatessaron was selected because these ele- 
ments were four in number. Tatian, then, 
composed such a harmony, patchwork, or selection 
from four Gospels, forming, we may suppose, a 
continuous narrative. In parts of Syria the work 
gained such currency as almost to dispossess the 
Gospels themselves; and on this compendium a 
Commentary was written by Ephraem, the great 
Syrian Church father of the fourth century. 

Until recently this was all that was known. 


Ephraem’s Commentary, and the Diatessaron 


itself were both lost; and Biblical scholars were 
thrown upon conjecture as to the exact nature of 
the work, or the identity of the Four Gospels on 
which it was presumably based. But their con- 
jectures have received striking verification. I¢ 
would seem that the monks who are settled on the 
Island of San Lazzaro, in the lagoon between 
Venice and the Lido, possess in their library two 
twelfth century MSS. of an Armenian transla- 
tion, made apparently in the fifth century, from 
the Syriac of Ephraem’s Commentary. The work 
was published by the monks so long ago as 1836, 
but remained practically unknown until a Latin 
translation was issued in 1876. Even then four 
or five years elapsed before the discovery received 
the attention its importance deserved. Dr. Wace, 
in Kneland,! and Prof. Zahn, in Germany,” showed 
1 Expositor, 1881-2. * Tatian’s Diatessaron, 1881. 
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the intimate connection between the text on which 
Ephraem comments, and that of our four Gospels. 
Prof. Zahn made an attempt to reconstruct the 
actual Diatessaron from the Commentary, and set 
forth a plan of its contents and order, which has 
since been strikingly confirmed. The work was 
one of great difficulty, since Ephraem gives no 
continuous text on which he comments, and in 
fact Tatian and Ephraem are so blended together 
as to be scarcely distinguishable. 

But these labours have now been superseded, 
and conjecture has been changed into certainty, 
by the discovery of the Diatessaron itself. In 
1886 the Borgian Museum at Rome received from 
Egypt an Arabic MS. which, two years later, was 
published, with a Latin translation, in honour of 
the fiftieth anniversary of the priesthood of Pope 
Leo XIII. An English translation, with intro- 
duction, notes, and appendices, appeared in 1894.1} 

The MS. is prefaced and concluded by notes 
which distinctly state it to be an Arabic version of 
the Syriac of Tatian’s Diatessaron, and give the 
names of the translator into Arabic and of the 
writer of the Syriac MS. which he used. Both of 
these have been identified, and the MS. is shown 
to be a fourteenth century copy of a translation 


1 The Earliest Life of Christ ever compiled from the Four 
Gospels; being The Diatessaron of Tatian (cire, A.D, 160). By 
Rev. J. Hamlyn Hill, B.D, T. & T. Clark, 
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made in the eleventh century from a Syriac MS. 
of the ninth. Whether Tatian himself wrote his 
work in Syriac or in Greek is still matter of 
controversy. The introductory note runs as 
follows :— | 

‘In the name of the one God, the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Spirit, to whom be glory for ever. With the 
assistance of the Most High God, we begin to transcribe the 
Holy Gospel and most beautiful garden, entitled Diatessaron, 
the interpretation of which expression is, That which is 
composed of four, and which Tatian, a Greek, compiled out 


of the four Kvangelists—Matthew the chosen,... Mark the 
selected,... Luke the lovable,...and John the beloved....’ 


And at the close :— 


‘The Gospel is concluded, which Tatian compiled out of 
the four Gospels of the four holy Apostles the blessed Eyan- 
gelists, on whom be peace, and which he named Diatessaron, 
that is, That which is composed of four... .’} 


And now, what does the character of this work 
prove to be? Its recovery puts previous theories 
about it to a crucial test. The traditional opinion 
that Tatian’s ‘ Harmony’ was based on four written 
Gospels, and that these were the ones contained in 
our own New Testament seemed most probable, 
but could hardly be proved beyond dispute, and 
was, in fact, strenuously contested. The dis- 
covery of Ephraem’s Commentary gave strong 
support to the traditional view; the recovery of 
the Diatessaron has established it once for all. 


1 Hill’s Diatessaron, pp. 39, 264, 
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The Diatessaron Quoted. 


The work extends in Mr. Hill’s translation to 
some 223 octavo pages, approximating in length 
to that of the first three Gospels combined ; it 
forms a continuous narrative of the birth, life, 
death, resurrection, and ascension of our Lord; 
and this narrative is based exelusively upon our 
four Gospels, without admixture from any other 
source. Its resemblance to the New Testament 
narrative may perhaps be indicated in this way. 
Let a chapter from the Diatessaron be read before 
an average congregation: there would certainly 
be not a few who, as the familiar sentences fell 
upon their ears, would imagine that they were 
listening to a lesson from one of the Gospels, and 
would be unconscious that they were in reality 
hearing a deftly-woven combination of all four, 
A short example may suffice :— 


‘And many saw them going, and recognised | Mk. vi. 33. 
them: and hurrying on foot from all the cities 
went thither before them; because they saw | Jn. vi. 2. 
the signs which He did on the sick. Jesus feos 
therefore went up into the mountain, and there 
He sat with His disciples. Now the feast of vanes 
the passover of the Jews was very near. And rfl Moe 
Jesus lifted up His eyes, and saw a great multi- 
tude coming unto Him; and He had compassion J Mk. vi. 34, 
on them, because they were as sheep not haying 
a shepherd: and He welcomed them, and spake | Lk. ix. 11. 
to them of the kingdom, and them that had 
need of healing He healed. And when even | Mt. xiv. 15. 
was come, the disciples came to Him, saying, 
The place is desert, and the time is already 
past; send away the multitudes of men, that | Mk. vi. 36. 
they may go into the surrounding towns and | 
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villages, and buy themselves bread, for they 

have nothing to eat. But He said unto them, | Mt. xiy. 16. 
They have no need to go away: give ye them 

to eat. They said unto Him, We have none eget 8 
here. He said unto Philip, Whence may we | Jn. vi. 5. 
buy bread, that these may eat? And this He 3 le 
said proving him; for He Himself knew what 

He was about to do,’ 


This mosaic of passages is a fair sample of the 
whole. With the details of the harmony and the 
numerous interesting questions that they suggest 
we lave here no concern. But the broad meaning 
of the discovery for our inquiry as to the early 
currency and authority of our Gospels is clear, 
and may be briefly summarized. 


1. Ata date not long after the middle of the 
second century the Four Gospels are proved to 
have been current. 


2. They were not only current, but were re- 
garded as possessing exclusive and equal authority 
as authentic records of the life of our Lord. 
Tatian was a ‘heretic,’ and under no constraint 
from the tradition and usage of the orthodox 
churches;\ we may suppose that his choice of 
materials was unbiassed by regard for any other 
interests than those of the truth; and yet he used 
no documents except the narratives of Matthew, 


 Hill’s Diatessaron, pp. 115-6. 
* Probably between a.p. 155 and 170. 


1 
| 
: 


Lvidential Value of the Diatessaron. 


Mark, Luke, and John, and he used these in their 
integrity.? 


3. Tatian’s knowledge of Christianity and the 
Christian writings was derived from Justin 
Martyr. It is practically certain, then, that 
Justin was acquainted with all four Gospels and 
that these were what he styles ‘the Memoirs, 
which, I say, were composed by the Apostles and 
those who followed them.’ ‘This throws back the 
recognition of the Gospels to about a.p. 140; and 
when we consider the time it must have taken for 
these four separate writings to be gathered into 
one place, and regarded in their unity as a com- 
plete and authoritative record, we are bound to fix 
a much earlier date for their composition. 


‘In Justin’s time they were old writings, and believed to 
be the work of Apostles and their immediate companions, 
and to contain the witness borne by the Apostles to their 
Master. It is well also to observe the alternative to which 
the opponents of the antiquity of our Gospels are reduced, 
now that it can be proved that they are the Memoirs of which 
Justin wrote. For if he was wrong in regard to their author- 
ship, does not that suggest that, when he first became ac- 
quainted with them (say a.p. 140), they were already so old, 
and so long in use in the Church, that their true origin was 
lost in obscurity. This would throw back these narratives 
of the miraculous far into the first century, and well within 
the lifetime of St. John, if not of the other Apostles. The 
recovery of Tatian’s Diatessaron may be said, therefore, to 


1 The Diatessaron contains the whole substance of the 
Gospels except the genealogies, the prologue to St. Luke, 
and the story of the womau taken in adultery, John vii. 
§3-vili. 11. 
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have disproved the theory of the late invention of the 
miracles ascribed to our Lord in the four Gospels, if indeed 
any further disproof were necessary than that already given 
by Bishop Westcott in his work on Zhe Canon of the New — 
Z'estament.’ + 


So is a long controversy finally put to rest. 
The Gospels, which at the end of the second 
century we found in a position of undoubted 
supremacy, are seen to hold the same position 
before the century is half spent; the Gospels of — 
Ireneus and Clement and Tertullian are the 
Gospels of Tatian and Justin Martyr, and these 
are the Gospels of our own New Testament. 

Marcion. 

The evidence for one Gospel, that of St. Luke, 
is carried still further back by the testimony of 
Marcron. No writing of his has come down to 
us; but we derive from various sources sufficient © 
knowledge of the man and his work to make it 
clear that the third Gospel, at least, was in his’ 
hands. He was a heretic, and the founder of a 
heretical sect of wide and long-continued influence ; 
and as the basis of his system he formed a Canon 
of New Testament writings, freely rejecting and 
adapting what did not square with the truth as he 
conceived it. The first notice we have of him 
occurs in Justin Martyr: 


‘And there is Marcion, a man of Pontus, who is even at 
this day alive and teaching his disciples to believe in some 
other God greater than the Creator.’ ? 


1 Hill, Diatessaron, p. 23. 2 Apoloyy i. 26, 


Marcion’s Heresy. 


This reference approximately determines his 
date; and corroborating statements of Tertullian 
and Epiphanius warrant us in fixing the year 
A.D. 140 for the publication of his New Testament. 
The main idea of his system is suggested by the 
title of his chief work ‘ Antitheses’ or ‘ Contrasts,’ 
‘a work composed of contrary statements set in 
opposition.’ * 

To him the world was full of contrasts, su- 
premely the contrast of good and evil; the pro- 
blem was to reconcile these. Marcion could find 
no solution in the orthodox Christianity in which 
he had been trained.2 Law and grace, justice 
and forgiveness, the God of the Old Testament 
and the God of the New were to him irreconcil- 
able opposites. Tertullian summarizes his position 
thus :— 

‘Tf God is good, and prescient of the future, and able to 
avert evil, why did He allow man, that is to say, His own 
image and likeness, nay more, His own substance, to be 
tricked by the devil and fall from obedience to the law into 
death? For if He had been good, and thereby unwilling 
that such an event should happen, and prescient, and 
thereby not ignorant that it would happen, and powerful, 
and thereby able to prevent its happening, it would certainly 
not have happened, being impossible under these three con- 
ditions of Divine greatness. But since it did happen, the 


inference is certain that God must be believed to be neither 
good nor prescient nor powerful.’ ® 


1 Tertullian, Adv. Mare. iv. 1. 
2 He was a son of the Bishop of Sinope. 
3 Tertullian, Adv. Mare. ii. 5. 
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Marcion’s solution of the difficulty was simply 
two Gods, the God of Judaism and the God 
revealed in Christ. The Jews knew only the 
Creator, a just but merciless deity; Christ came 
to make known the Supreme, a good God, the — 
God of love. Redemption was the victory of the 
God of grace over the God of law. But it is 
obvious that this theory involved a complete 
severance between Judaism and Christianity, with 
the consequence that Christ must have been hope- _ 
lessly misunderstood and misreported by His dis- 
ciples. J*or they supposed Him to be the Messiah 
of Jewish expectation, coming to ‘fulfil the law ~ 
and the prophets,’ and to give to the world a 
brighter revelation of the God of Abraham and 
Isaac and Jacob; whereas, in fact, He was sent by 
another God, and sent not to fulfil but to destroy. — 
The original Apostles had wholly failed to under- 
stand this, and their teaching must be rejected. — 
Paul alone had grasped the cardinal fact of the — 
antagonism between the old faith and the new; 
and he, judiciously edited, might be trusted. On 
these principles Marcion constructed his Canon of 
Scripture. The Old Testament was, of course, | 
rejected altogether as the records of ‘a creed 
outworn’; the New Testament consisted of a 
Gospel, and an Apostolicon comprising ten of — 
Paul’s Epistles. 

What, then, was this Gospel? If it were one — 


Marcion’s Gospel. 
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What was 


of our canonical Gospels at all, there is prima 


facie probability that it would be the Pauline 
Gospel of St. Luke; while there is the alternative 
possibility thaf it was a Gospel independent of, 
and conceivably prior to any one of the four. 
But though the Gospel of Marcion has not come 
down to us, we are not left to conjecture as to 
its contents. Tertullian wrote a lengthy treatise 
against Marcion’s heresy, and used with great 
force the obvious argument that the New Testa- 
ment writings are so absolutely dependent upon 
the Old Testament for their meaning that no 
amount of ‘editing’ could effect the severance 
which Marcion’s theory demanded. Let the 
heresy admit any considerable section of the 
Apostolic records, and it is easy to convict it from 
its own admissions. Accordingly, Tertullian de- 
votes a whole book of his treatise to the examina- 
tion of Marcion’s Gospel, with the object of 
showing how fatal it is to the theory it is meant 
to support. 


‘But we now advance a step further, and challenge the 
very Gospel of Marcion.... He has erased everything that 
was contrary to his own opinion,... whilst everything which 
agreed with his own opinion he has retained. This latter 
material we shall strictly examine; and if it shall turn out 
rather for our side, and shatter the assumption of Marcion, 
_..it will become evident that in retaining this he has 
shown no less of the defect of blindness which characterizes 
heresy than he displayed when he erased all the rest,’* 


1 Tertullian, Adv. Mare. iv. 6. 
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Tertullian then proceeds to the detailed ex- 
amination of which he speaks, and as another 
opponent of Marcion— Epiphanius, Bishop of 
Constantia in Cyprus (died a.p. 403)—used the 
same method of argument, it becomes possible 
from these two sources to reconstruct the lost text 
of Marcion’s Gospel. This was done by Prof. 
Hahn of Kénigsberg,t and the way made clear | 
for a critical consideration of Tertullian’s confident ° 
assertion that Marcion’s Gospel was a mutilated 
edition of the Gospel of St. Luke. 

‘ Of the authorities whom we possess Marcion seems to have 
singled out Luke for his mutilating process. ... Luke’s 
Gospel was transmitted in its integrity until the sacrilegious 
treatment of Marcion.’? 

The first result of a comparison of Marcion and 
Luke is to put it beyond doubt that there is some 
close connection between them; they cannot pos- 
sibly be independent works. The proofs are set 
forth in detail by Prof. Sanday,* and are absolutely 
decisive. 

Briefly, while Marcion has practically nothing 
which is not im Luke, he reproduces just those 
peculiarities which distinguish Luke from the 
other Synoptics. His order is Luke’s order; if 
Luke omits, Marcion omits; if Luke adds to the 

1 Das Evangelium Marcion, 1823. 

? Tertullian, Adv. Mare. iv. ce. 2, 5. 


3 The Gospels in the Second Century. See also Dr. Dale | 
The Living Christ and the Four Gospels, pp. 208-210. 
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narrative of Matthew or Mark, the same addition 
is found in Marcion. However it came about, the 
fact is undoubted; Marcion’s Gospel is simply a 
shorter form of our St. Luke; the two cannot bo 
unconnected. 

Two alternatives then present themselves : 

(1) Marcion’s Gospel was the one which he 
found actually current, and 1s, therefore, the 
original form of our Luke; the third Gospel as we 
have it is a later form corrupted by additions. 

(2) Luke’s Gospel is the original, and was, as 
Tertullian declares, mutilated by Marcion in the 
interests of his heresy. 

The former hypothesis, suggested by Semler? 
in Germany at the close of last century, was 
adopted and developed by F. C. Baur? and others 
of the Tubingen school, as part of their critical 
assault upon the traditional view of the Gospels. 
If Marcion’s Gospel is original, then our Luke, 
‘and similarly the other canonical Gospels, are 
relegated far into the second century, and become 
more legend than history. But the theory was 
disproved within the same critical school which 
originated it. Volkmar, Professor at Zurich from 
1858, himself one of the most advanced of the 
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‘destructive critics,’ showed,’ on mere doctrinal 


1 Professor of Theology at Halle. 
2 In 1847. 
8 Das Evangelium Marcion, 1852, and other works, 
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grounds, that the priority must be conceded to 
Luke, His arguments were accepted as conclusive, 
and the theory was abandoned. But in England 
the revival of the theory by the author of 
Supernatural Religion, led to a re-examination 
of it by Prof. Sanday,} and a refutation so com- 
plete that the author of Supernatural Religion 
has owned himself convinced. Prof. Sanday shows 
to demonstration that those portions of St. Luke 
which are not in Marcion were written by the 
same pen as those which are. By a close 
examination of the language of Marcion’s Gospel, 
it is made clear that the author has a distinct 
style of his own; there are numerous peculiarities 
of vocabulary, diction, and idiom, too slight to be 
successfully imitated, and revealed only to the 
patient scrutiny of an expert, but so marked and 
uniform as to be unmistakable. Now, let these 
ascertained features of style be applied as a test 
to those portions of Luke which are not found in 
Marcion, some 809 verses in all. If these 309 
verses exhibit in any marked degree the same 
delicate characteristics of style, the obvious in- 
ference is that they are by the same hand; that 
is, Luke’s Gospel is shown to be the original work 
of one author, and not an expansion of Marcion 
by a later hand. For, it may be noted in passing, 


* Art. in Fortnightly Review, June, 1875; also The Gospels 
im the Second Century, 1876. 
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though the negative argument from style is often 
hazardous, and can rarely, unsupported, disprove 
authorship, the positive argument is safe, where, as 
in this case, the resemblances are such as to put 
deliberate imitation quite out of the question. 
This test, then, was used by Prof. Sanday. The 
result shall be told in his own words :-— 


‘In those [309] verses there are found 111 distinct pecu- 
liarities of St. Luke’s style, numbering in all 185 separate 
instances; there are also found 138 words peculiar to or 
specially characteristic of the third Evangelist, with 224 
instances. In other words, the verified peculiarities of St. 
Luke’s style and diction...are found in the portions of 
the Gospel omitted by Marcion in a proportion averaging 
considerably more than one to each verse.’? 


This conclusive argument from style receives The 
argument is 


further confirmation from the probabilities of the confirmed 
case. Tertullian says that Marcion mutilated the Propabities 
text of Paul’s Epistles, and especially that his 
edition of the Epistle to the Galatians had con- 
siderable omissions in ch. iii.2, Here no suspicion 

can justly fall on Tertullian’s testimony, and we 

cannot suppose that Marcion would hesitate to 

apply the same process to his adopted Gospel. 

Most of his actual omissions and variations from 

Luke are evidently in support of his theory,® 
notably the excision of ce, 11. Every way we 


1 The Gospels in the Second Century, p. 229. 

2 Adv. Mare. v. 3, 4. 

3 See Westcott, Introduction to the Study of the Gospels, 
append. D, iv. 
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are led to the conclusion that Tertullian’s testi- 
mony is true: that Marcion did adopt and mutilate 
the Gospel of St. Luke, and the existence of this 
Gospel at least before a.p. 140 is established. 

We may now, perhaps, accept with some con- 
fidence Tertullian’s statement that Marcion knew 
the other Gospels also; that ‘he strove hard to 
destroy the character of those Gospels which were 
published in the name of Apostles [Matthew, 
John], or even of followers of the Apostles 
[Mark] ’: that he discarded them, and insisted in 
preference on Luke.! 

For an examination of the Gospels in their 
relation makes it an all but impossible hypothesis 
that Luke was prior to Matthew and Mark; while 
that Marcion should reject these Gospels, ascribed 
to teachers whom he believed to have utterly 
misunderstood our Lord? is entirely likely. 

The argument that if Marcion had known John’s — 
Gospel he would have made it the basis of his 
system cannot besustained. There is strong initial 
presumption that one who was ‘more Pauline than 
Paul himself’ would choose the Pauline Gospel ; 
the fourth Gospel is not anti-Judaic in the 
Marcionite sense—‘It swarms with recognition of 
the identity of the God of the Jews with the 
Father of our Lord, and of the authority of the 


1 Ady. Mare. iv. 8, 5. 
* For St. Mark is really Peter’s Gospel. 
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Old Testament writers as testifying to Him ;’* 


and, as compared with the Synoptics it possesses 
special characteristics, so strongly marked that it 
could hardly have been taken as a typical setting 
forth of the Gospel of Christ.’ 

The positive testimony of Marcion to Luke’s 
Gospel thus carries with it no witness against the 
existence of the others: the presumption is all the 
other way. But, confining ourselves to the proved 
existence of our St. Luke as early as A.D. 140, 
there is one other point of interest to note before 
we leave Marcion. His Gospel was extracted from 
a MS. of Luke’s Gospel about the year a.p. 140: 
but there is evidence to show that this MS. was 
the descendant of a considerable line of ancestry, 
that the Gospel had been often copied and recopied 
before this particular document was written. 

In other words : 


‘If Marcion’s Gospel was an extracb from a manuscript 
containing our present St. Luke, then not only is it certain 
that that Gospel was already in existence, but there is further 
evidence to show that it must have been in existence for 
some time.’® 


The evidence on which this conclusion is reached 
is too technical to be here detailed. The circula- 
tion of early books meant much recopying of 
manuscripts: copyists were mortal, and it will be 

1 Salmon, Introduction to the New Testament, p. 247. 


2 Westcott, Zhe Canon of the New Testament, p. 316, note. 
3 Sanday, The Gospels ia the Second Century, pp. 230, 231. 
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readily understood that multiplication of copies 
meant multiplication of errors. Each successive 
scribe would repeat the errors in his exemplar, or, 
worse still, would attempt to correct them, and 
would add- others of his own. Henee, every 
ancient book of which we have more than one MS. 
presents the phenomenon of ‘various readings’ 
which must be compared and sifted with the object 
of ascertaining the original text. This science of 
“Textual Criticism’ is competent to determine the 
relative age of the text contained in several docu- 
ments, to say which of two or more competing 
readings is earlier and which later; and Prof, 
Sanday has employed its methods here with the 
result already stated. Marcion’s Gospel has 
readings which are ater than those preserved in 
other documents containing Luke’s Gospel; that 
is, the MS. which Marcion used must have had ‘ a 
long previous history, and the MSS. through which 
it was conveyed must have parted far from their 
parent stem.’ Thus we are assured that the 
third Gospel must have been written a lor @ time 
before a.p, 140. 


Papias. 


The line of evidence is carricd still further back 
by the witness of Papias, Bishop of Hierapolis in 


* Sanday, The Gospels in the Second Century, p. 236. 
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Phrygia, the city near to Colosse and Laodicea,} 
and one of the centres of the Christian dispersion 
ensuing on the destruction of Jerusalem. The 
Apostle Philip made his home there, and his two 
daughters were still lving when Papias was 
Bishop: Papias conversed with them, and wrote 
in his book that he had heard from them a 
‘wonderful narrative.’ 2 

This brings Papias very near to the Apostolic 
age. It is not possible to fix his date with 
certainty, but the indications suggest that he was 
born about the year a.p. 70, and wrote his work 
perhaps as early as A.D. 180. He was a companion 
of Polycarp, who died a martyr’s death in advanced 
old age a.p. 155 ;* he knew and talked with some 
who had known several of the Apostles, and at 
least with two personal disciples of our Lord, while 
it is possible that he had heard the Apostle John 
himself. The evidence for this we shall consider 
immediately ; meanwhile, it may be athrmed that 
whatever his witness to our Gospels may prove to 
be worth, its early date cannot be seriously 
disputed. 

Here again we are met by the difficulties of 
lost books and. fragmentary records. Papias 
wrote a work, which may one day be recovered, 


1 Coloss. iv. 13. 2 Husebius H. £. iii. 39. 
8 Lightfoot, Contemporary Review, May, 1875; Randell, 
Studia Biblica, 1st Series, pp. 175-207. 
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Our knowledge of the work is derived mainly 


from a few references and citations in Irenzeus ; 
and Eusebius, and it would not be surprising if 
material so scanty yielded little of value for our : 
inquiry. But not only do the fragments contain q 


distinct mention of Gospels written by Matthew 
and Mark; on any natural interpretation, the 
title of the work of Papias, together with such 
account of the nature of the work as is given in 
a passage from the preface, preserved by Eusebius, , 
leads to these inferences. (1) Papias used written 
documents as the basis of his ‘exposition.’ (2) 
These documents were already classed as ‘ Serip- 
ture,’ and therefore receive the title distinctively 
applied to the books of the Old Testament— ; 
‘oracles.’! (8) In his interpretations he availed 
himself possibly of what he had himself learnt 
from some of the Apostles, and certainly of the 
recollections of those who had heard them. 


The words of Papias in his preface are as 
follows :— 


‘And I shall not scrupie to set down for you, along with 
my interpretations, all that I well learnt from the elders, and 
well remembered, since I am well assured of the truth of 
these things. For, unlike the many, I used not to take 
pleasure in those who have much to say, but in those who 


; 
5 
. 
T.: 


1 Acts yii. 38, Rom. ili. 2: cf, Heb. v..12,-1 Petlryeaiee 
Patristic literature furnishes many examples of oracle= 
Scripture, facts and iacidents as well as sayings. 
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teach what is true; neither in those who relate the precepts 
of strangers, but in those who relate the precepts which have 
been given from the Lord to faith, and proceed from the 
Truth itself. And if, again, anyone chanced to come my 
way who had been a follower of the elders, I would inquire 
as to the words of the elders, what was said by Andrew, or 
_ Peter, or Philip, or Thomas, or James, or John, or Matthew, 
or any other of the disciples of the Lord, and what Aristion 
and John the Elder say. For I did not suppose that the 
contents of books were of so much use to me as what is 
derived from a living and abiding voice.’ 

The first sentence in this extract seems to place 
Papias in direct personal communication with 
certain of the ‘elders,’ a term applied, as the 
context shows, to the men of the primitive Church, 
the Apostles, and their contemporaries. Two of 
these were, as the language suggests, and as 
Eusebius expressly affirms, Aristion and John the 
Elder, to be distinguished, apparently, from the 
Apostle John mentioned above. But Ireneus 
affirms that Papias was a ‘hearer’ of the 
Apostle; and, though the statement is declared by 
Eusebius to be founded on a confusion of the two 
Johns in the extract just given, it may have rested 
on other grounds and be as true as it is certainly 
possible. But Papias lays most stress on the 
secondary testimony he received from those who 
had heard the Apostles, testimony cautiously 
received and carefully sifted. This he preferred 
to the ‘contents of books,’ preferred, that is, as 
material confirming or expanding his interpreta- 

1 Husebius, H. Ll. iii. 40. 
10 
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tions. Evidently, then, these ‘books’ of which 
he speaks must themselves have contained some- 
thing in the nature of interpretation; and we 
may safely identify them with the heretical 
literature of the time. Gnostic speculations were 
rife, gnostic writings were already numerous, 
teeming with false exegesis of our Lord’s words. 
Papias puts them all aside, and relies for his 
interpretations on his own thought, checked and 
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reinforced by what he could gain from a ‘living — 


and abiding voice.’ So interpreted, his words 
are intelligible and consistent. The attempt to 
give them a meaning adverse to the currency of 
written Gospels at the time when Papias wrote, 
rests chiefly on a misunderstanding of his reference 
to ‘bocks’; asif he told us that he discarded all 
books, written Gospels, if there were any, along 
with the rest, in fayour of an oral tradition. So 
the author of Supernatural Religion : 


‘It is clear from this that Papias preferred tradition ta 
any written works with which he was acquainted, that he 
attached little or no value to any Gospels with which he had 
met, and that he knew absolutely nothing of Canonical 
Scriptures of the New Testament.’! 


But this version of the meaning of Papias’ 
statement quite ignores the context of his words 
and involves many inconsistencies. The ‘books’ 
he rejected are mentioned in connection with his 
‘interpretations.’ But he must have been inter- 

1 §.&., p. 444 (Complete Edition, 1879). 
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preting something, and may we not Suppose that 
this something was a written something? That 
he discarded books as helps says nothing as to the 
book on which he was commenting, the ‘ Oracles 
of the Lord’; and the very point contended for is, 
that it is this which may have been and probably 
was identical with one or more of our (Sospels. 

Moreover, we have it on the express statement 
of Papias that he was acquainted. with records 
of the life of our Lord, bearing the names of 
Matthew and Mark. The terms in which he 
speaks of these are hard to square with the sup- 
position that he rejected them in favour of oral 
tradition; and in the case of Matthew there is the 
obvious absurdity involved that he would then 
preter second-hand reports of ‘what was said by 
Matthew’ to a written record which he regards as 
the authentic work of the Apostle. 


‘But concerning Matthew, Papias says this: So then Mat- 
thew composed the oracles! in Hebrew, and each one inter- 
preted them as ke could.’ ? 

The fragment, like the one concerning Mark, is 
preserved by Eusebius for the sake of the in- 
teresting statement it contains as to the Gospel 
in question. The credibility of the statement and 
the relation of this Hebrew work of Matthew to 
our first Gospel are questions belonging properly 
to the discussion of the Synoptic Problem. The 


1 i.e., Scriptures: sce-p. 48. 2 Kusebius, H. £., iii. 40. 
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use of the past tense, ‘interpreted as he could,’ 
perhaps implies that when Papias wrote, the need 
for haphazard translations had been done away 
by the issue of an authorized Greek version of 
Matthew’s work, for which the Apostle himself 
way have been responsible. And since at a later 
date we find a Greek Gospel of Matthew in pos- 
session of the field, the presumption is that it 1s of 
this that Papias is tracing the origin. The sup- 
position of two Matthews is altogether without — 
evidence. 

Similarly, and in greater detail, Papias writes 
of Mark: 


‘The elder said this also, Mark having become the inter- 
preter of Peter wrote down accurately all that he remembered 
—not, however, in order—the words and deeds of Christ. 
For neither did he hear the Lord nor was he a follower of 
His, but later on, as I said, he attached himself to Peter, 
who would adapt his instructions to the needs of the occasion, 
but not teach as though he were composing a connected 
aceount of the Lord’s “Oracles”;! so that Mark made no 
mistake in thus writing down some things as he remembered 
them. For one object was in his thoughts—to omit nothing 
that he had heard, and to make no false statements.’ * 


Here, again, the full consideration of these 
words cannot be entered on: it belongs to the 
Synoptic Problem. The Petrine origin of the 
second Gospel is an accepted commonplace of 
New Testament study. Whether the features of 
Mark’s work here specitied by Papias, viz., its 


! Or, discourses. The reading is uncertain. 
2 Wusebius, loc. cit. 
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incompleteness and its lack of chronological ar- 
rangement are features of our St. Mark has been 
strenuously discussed. But that St. Mark is in- 
complete as compared with the other Gospels any 
‘Harmony’ will show. And if in the missing 
context Papias should be comparing Mark’s 
chronology unfavourably with that of John, his 
statement is not only accounted for, but is in 
agreement with results to which modern criticism 
is more and more tending: while if this sugges- 
tion were correct we should have conclusive testi- 
mony to his recognition of the fourth Gospel. 
No doubt such conjectures are hazardous; but we 
are dealing with fragmentary records, and conjec- 
ture is not out of place if only it proceeds upon a 
frank recognition of the facts so far as we have 
them. In any case it is clear that Papias knew 2 
Gospel of Mark, and the presumption is that this 
was our Gospel of Mark. Nothing that he says 
of its origin is inconsistent with this obvious 
conclusion ; and the alternative supposition that 
there were two ‘Marks,’ one original and au- 
thentic, but somehow dispossessed after the time of 
Papias by a pseudo-Mark, is wholly improbable. 
The fact that in the fragments preserved to us 
of Papias there is no mention of Gospels by Luke 
and John proves nothing as to his knowledge of 
these Gospels. If he had recorded any similar 
traditions as to their origin, Eusebius would pro- 
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bably have quoted them: that is all we can say.} 
But indirectly we may reach a strong probability 
that he knew the Gospel of John. For Eusebius 
states that ‘he used testimonies from the 1st 
Epistle of John,’? and the knowledge of the 
1st Epistle almost necessarily carries with it the 
knowledge of the Gospel. 

Bishop Lightfoot? argues that the Epistle is 
in fact a ‘hortatory postscript,’ intended to be 
circulated with the narrative. ‘The whole 
Epistle is a devotional and moral application of 
the main ideas which are evolved historically in 
the sayings and doings of Christ recorded in the 
Gospel.’ Thus, im the earliest list of the New 
Testament books, the Gospel and 1st Epistle of 
John are mentioned together; the 2nd and 8rd 
Kipistles come later. Moreover, this initial pre- 
sumption that if Papias knew the Epistle he 
knew the Gospel is strengthened by other indica- 
tions, slight in themselves but of cumulative effect. 
A possible one has already been noted in the 
suggestion that the motive of Papias’ mention of 
Mark’s Gospel was its difference from that of 
John. Again, the order of names of the Apostles 
in the extract from Papias already cited‘ strik- 
ingly recalls.St. John 1. 40-48. 


1 Lightfoot, The Silence of Eusebius and Papias of Hierdpolis, 
Contemporary Review, Jan. and Oct., 1875. 

2 Eusebius, H. £. iii. 39. 

3 Contemporary Review, Oct., 1875. 4 Page 49. 
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Lhe Value of Papias’ Testimony. 


These and other indications afford evidence, 
which in the absence of almost everything that 
Papias himself wrote we had hardly the right to 
expect, that he was acquainted with the fourth 
Gospel as well as with the first and second. <As 
to his use of St. Luke we have simply no informa- 
tion, and must be content with the strong proba- 
bility that the Gospel shown to have been used by 
Marcion could not have been unknown to Papias. 

Here, then, is this man in direct communica- 
tion with many who had known the Apostles and 
with some who had known our Lord. He has in 
his hand written records of that Life, to which 
already the title hitherto sacred to the Old Testa- 
ment, ‘Scriptures,’ has become attached: they are 
‘Oracles,’ inspired utterances of God in -word 
or in act, supremely in the words and deeds and 
influence of Jesus. Two of these records are 
Gospels of Matthew and Mark; there is good 
reason to suppose that a third is the Gospel of 
John, while if we can make no affirmation as to a 
fourth, it is only because no testimony one way or 
the other has reached us. And it is clear that 
if Papias received these ‘Oracles’—Papias who 
was wont to ask from those who had been fol- 
lowers of the Apostles what was said by Andrew 
and Peter and Philip and the rest, and himself to 
question Aristion and John, who had known the 
Master—he must have received them because they 
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There is one other testimony from the sub- 
Apostolic age which can only be briefly considered 
—that of Potycarp, Bishop of Smyrna, where he 
was martyred. The words of his dying confession 
are familiar: they are preserved in a document, 
‘The Martyrdom of Polycarp,’ of which Eusebius 
has transcribed the greater part in his history. 

The proconsul urged him to deny his faith and 
save his life: ‘Take the oath, and I will set thee 
free; revile the Christ.’ But Polycarp answered: 
‘Highty and six years have I served Him, and He 
never did me wrong; how then can I blaspheme 
Him now, my King and my Saviour ?’ 

The date of his martyrdom has been fixed by 
recent investigations as A.p. 155 or 156, and 
therefore, on the probable supposition that by the 
eighty-six years he means the whole span of his 
life, he was born in 69 or 70. <A brief letter 
written by him to the church at Philippi has 
come down to us:? the genuineness has been 
convincingly demonstrated by Bishop Lightfoot. 
Short as it is, this ‘Epistle to the Philippians’ 

1 Eusebius, H.£. iv. 15. 
? See Epistles of Polycarp and of Clement, and the Teaching of 
the Twelve: by the Rev. H. EH. Hall. R.T.S. (Christian Classics 


Series). 
8 Contemporary Review, May, 1875. 
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abounds with quotations or echoes of passages 
of the New Testament, especially the Pauline 
writings: it has the phrase ‘The Oracles of the 
Lord’! applied almost certainly to written Gospels, 
and it cites words ef our Lord taken from the 
Sermon on the Mount.” 

But the main importance of Polycarp is rather 
in his position than in his writings. We have 
seen that Ireneeus received our four Gospels as 
authoritative. But Ireneus was a disciple of 
Polycarp; and Polycarp was a disciple of the 
Apostle John. In his work against Heresies, 
Irenzeus writes: 


‘And (so it was with) Polycarp also, who not only was 
taught by Apostles, and lived in familiar intercourse with 
many that had seen Christ, but also received his appointment 
in Asia from Apostles, as Bishop in the Church of Smyrna, 
whom we too have seen in our youth, for he survived long, 
aud departed this life at a very great age, by a glorious and 
most notable martyrdom, having ever taught these very 
things, which he had learnt from the Apostles, which the 
Church hands down, and which alone are true.’ 


Again, in a letter of Ireneus to Florinus, pre- 
served by Eusebius, he says in reference to his 
intercourse with the aged Polycarp in early life: 

‘For I distinctly remember the incidents of that time 
better than events of recent occurrence; for the lessons 
received in childhood, growing with the growth of the soul, 


become identified with it; so that I can describe the very 
place in which the blessed Polycarp used to sit when he 


evil. “Of.*p,'48. oeG.vil, 
8 Ireneus, Adv. Tae. iii. 3, 4 (Lightfvot’s translation). 
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discoursed, and his goings out and his comings in, and his 
manner of life, and his personal appearance, and the dis- 
courses which he held before the people, and how he would 
describe his intercourse with John and with the rest who had 
seen the Lord, and how he would relate their words. And 
whatsoever things he had heard from them about the Lord, 
and about His miracles, and about His teaching, Polycarp, 
as having received them from eye-witnesses of the life of 
the Lord, would relate altogether in accordance with the 
Scriptures,’ 


‘In accordance with the Scriptures,’ that is, 
beyond dispute, in accordance with the four 
Gospels of our New Testament. Irensus recog- 
nized no other; and these are certified to him as 
true records of the life of Jesus, not only by the 
tradition of the Church, but by the personal wit- 
ness of Polycarp, who had known the disciple 
whom Jesus loved. 


SUMMARY AND ConcLusIon. 


These, then, are the main facts, gathered from 
the scanty remains of early Christian literature. 
Much minor testimony to the Gospels, fragmen- 
tary but consistent, has been passed over. But 
on the face of the evidence adduced, is it not im- 
possible to believe that somehow and some time 
the earlier and genuine records were withdrawn 
or lost, and later forgeries palmed off upon the 
universal Church in their place? We have seen 
that at the earliest time from which any con- 
siderable remains of Christian writings have reached 

' Kusebius, H. 2. y. 20 (Lightfoot’s translation). 
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us, there is no question as to the authority of our 
Four Gospels throughout the universal Church. 
Tracing our way back by the scattered fragments 
of a literature which grows more scanty as we 
approach the age of the Apostles, we find no break, 
but only evidence of a continuous tradition linking 
the Gospels with contemporaries of our Lord; and 
when we reach the earliest witness of all, Polycarp, 
we find in him the direct connection of the Gospels 
of Irenzeus’ day, é.e., the Gospels of our own New 
Testament, with that oral teaching of the Apostles 
which these written records had gradually dis- 
possessed, because they had absorbed it. The facts 
available, when rigorously examined, prove to be 
absolutely consistent with the belief that the 
Gospels are what we have supposed them to be, 
veritable history, written by contemporaries and 
eye-witnesses of the things they wrote. 

And let it be understood how severe is the test 
which has been applied. Prof. Salmon justly 
writes: ‘If we were to apply to the remains 
of classical hterature the same rigour of scrutiny 
that is used towards the New Testament, there are 
but few of them that could stand the test’; and 
after illustrating this striking assertion by refer- 
ence to the works of Horace and Tacitus, he 
concludes: ‘But where external proof is most 
abundant in the case of profane authors, it falls 
considerably short of what can be produced in 
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support of the chief books of the New Testa- 
ment.’ ! 

We were never so sure of our Gospels as 
we are to-day. The eager research stimulated 
by hostile criticism has borne abundant fruit, and 
every fresh discovery of lost books seems to con- 
firm the traditional belief. For a time the attack 
might seem to prevail. It was not possible to 
keep any longer the old unthinking certainty 
about these records of the Life which was our 
light, and hearts were perplexed and troubled. 
Jesus said to His disciples, ‘It is expedient for 
you that I go away.’ It was a hard saying: but 
the flood of new life and power and hope which 
poured in upon the Apostles from the unseen 
Christ, and changed them from a broken-hearted 
compary into the Evangelists of the world, vindi- 
cated its truth. And the mists of criticism and 
doubt, which may for a while have hidden the 
Jesus of history from our troubled gaze, will have 
been of inestimable value if they have taught us 
and the Church the secret of a closer and truer 
fellowship with the everlasting and unchangeable 
Christ. 


1 Introduction to the New Testament, pp. 4, sqq. 
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sufficient fulness to afford a firm grasp of the arguments in support of revealed 
truth.”—The Rock. 


‘The issue, in view of the negative aspects of modern thought, is altogether 
wise and timely.”—Baptist Magazine. 


_“The R.T.S. have gathered up eight of their always valuable Present Day 


: 


Tracts on Man, his age, origin, moral nature, and needs, and published them 


under the common title of Man in Relation to the Bible and Chiristiamity. The 
title is a happy one, and the volume should be extremely useful just now.” 
Record. 
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PRESENT DAY TRACTS. 


TWELVE VOLUMES NOW READY, Qs. 6d. EACH, CLOTH BOARDS. 


THE Tracts discuss the existence and character of God; the age 
and origin of man; the character, resurrection, and claims of Christ; 
miracles and prophecy ; the origin and chief doctrines of Christianity ; 
Christianity in various aspects and relationships; the resemblances 
and differences between Christianity and other great religious systems 
of the world; the chief non-theistic systems prevalent at the present 
time ; the authorship and credibility of the principal books of Scripture ; 
the witness of the nature of man, ancient monuments, history, and the 
Holy Land to Christianity and the Bible; the early prevalence of mono- 
theistic beliefs; the religious teaching of the sublime and beautiful in 
nature ; the witness of the Lord’s Supper to the death of Christ ; and 
the points of contact between revelation and natural science. 

It is believed that no series of apologetic works furnishes a defence 
of the foundations of Christian faith and morals at once so brief and so 
complete, so readable and so convincing as the PRESENT DAY TRACTS. 

Written by able specialists, they are fitted to command—and have 
commanded—the respect even of those whom they fail to convince. 
No better service could be done to those who are disturbed by current 
speculations, particularly young men, than by bringing under their 
notice and placing in their hands the PRESENT Day TRACTS ON 
QUESTIONS OF CHRISTIAN EVIDENCE, DOCTRINE, AND MORALS, 


FIRST SERIES. 
a» Any of these Tracts can be had separately at 4d, each. 


VOLUME 1 contains: | VOLUME 2 contains: 
1 Christianity and Miracles atthe Present | 7 Christianity and Secularism Compared 


Day. By the Rev. Principal CArrns, | in their Influence and Effects. By W. 


D.D.) LL.D. G. BLAIKIE, D.D. 

2 The Historical Evidence of the Resur- | 8 Agnosticism: a Doctrine of Despair. 
rection of Fesus Christ from the Dead. By the Rev. Noau Porter, D.p. 
By Rev. C. A. Row, M.A. 9 The Antiquity of Man Historically Con- 

3 Christ the Central Evidence of Chris- sidered. By Rev. Canon RAWLINSON, 
tianity. By Rev. Principal Cairns. M.A. 

4. Christianity and the Life that Now Is, | 10 The Witness of Palestine to the Bibje. 
By W. G. BLAIKIE, D.D., LL.D. By W. G. BLAIKix, D.D. 

5 The Existence and Character of God. | 11 The Early Prevalence of Monotheistie 
By Prebendary Row, M.A. Beliefs. By Canon RAWLINSON, M.A. 

6 The Success of Christianity, and | 12 The Witness of Man’s Moral Nature 
ModernExplanations of It, By the Rev. to Christianity. By the Rev. J. RADFoRD 
Principal CAIRNS, D.D., LL.D. THOMSON, M.A. 


VOLUME 8 contains: 
13 Age and Origin of Man Geologically | 16 Authenticity of the Four Gospels, By 
S. 


Considered. By eAEISON: Rev. HENRY WACK, B.D., D.D. 
Esg., F.G.S., and Dr. FRIEDRICH PFAFF, 17 Modern Materialism. By the late 


14 Rise and Decline of Islam. By Sir Rev. W. F, WILKINSON, M.A. 
Bee Peers CSE D.C te 18 Christianity and Confucianism Com- 
15 Mosaic Authorship and Credibility of pared in their Traching of the Whole 


the Pentateuch. Wy Dean of Canterbury. Duty of Man, By James LeGR, LL. Des 


PRESENT DAY TRACTS. 


VOLUME 4 contains: 


19 Christianity: as History, Doctrine, 
and Life. By Rev. NoAH PorRTER, D.D. 


20 The Religious Teachings of the Sub- 
limeand Beautifulin Nature. By Rev. 
Canon RAWLINSON, M.A. 


21 Ernest Renan and His Criticism of 
Christ. By Rev. W. G. ELMSLIE, M.A. 


VOLUME 5 contains: 
25 The Zend-Avesta and the Religion 


of the Parsis. By J. Murray MITCHELL, 
M.A. LL.D. 


26 The Authorship of the Fourth Gospel. 
By F. Gopst, p.p., Neufchatel. 
27 Present State of the Christian Argu- 


ment from Prophecy. By the Rev. 
Principal CAIRNS, D.D., LL.D. 


28 Origin of the Hebrew Religion. By 
Eustace R. Conpbgr, M.A., D.D. 
29 The Philosophy of Mr. Herbert 


Spencer Examined. By the Rev. JAMES 
IVERACH, M.A. 

30 Man not a Machine, but a Respon- 
sible Free Agent. By the Rev. Pre- 
bendary Row, M.A. 


SECOND 
VOLUME 7 contains: 


37 The Christ of the Gospels. A Re- 
ligtous Study. By Dr. Henri Meyer. 


38 Ferdinand Christian Baur, and his 
4 he of the Origin of Christianity 
and the New Testament Writings. By 
Rev. A. B. Bruck, D.p. 


39 Man, Physiologically Considered: 
By A. MACALISTER, M.A., M.D., F.R.S: 
Professor of Anatomy, Cambridge. 


40 Utilitarianism: An Illogical and 
Irreligious Theory of Morais. By Rev. 
J. RADFORD THOMSON, M.A. 


41 Historical Illustrations of the New 
Testament Scriptures. By the Rey. G. 
F. MACLEAR, D.D. 


42 Points of Contact between Revelation 
and Natural Science. By Sir J. Wu- 
LIAM DAWSON, Li.b., F.R.S. 


22 Unity of the Character of the Christ 
of the Gospels, a proof of tts Historical 
Reality. By Rev. Prebendary Row, M.A 

23 The Vitality of the Bible. By Rev. 
W. G. BLAIKIE, D.D., LL.D. 

24 Evidential Conclusions from _ the 
Four Greater Epistles of St. Paul. By 
the Dean of Chester. 


VOLUME 6 contains: 


31 The Adaptation of the Bible to the 
Needs and Nature of Man. By the 
Rev. W. G. BLAIKIE, D.D., LL.D. 

32 The Witness of Ancient Monuments 
to the Old Testament Scriptures. By 
A. H. SAycg, M.A.. Oxford. 

33 The Hindu Religion. By J. M. 
MITCHELL, M.A., LL.D. 

34 Modern Pessimism. By the Rev. J. 
RADFORD THOMSON, M.A. 

35 The Divinity of our Lord in Relation 
to His Work of Atonement. By Rev. 
WILLIAM ARTHUR. 

36 The Lord’s Supper an Abiding Wit- 


ness to the Death of Christ. By Sir 
W. MuIR, K.C.S.1., etc. 


SERIES. 


VOLUME 8 contains: 
43 The Claimof Christ onthe Conscience, 


By Rev. WILLIAM STEVENSON, M.A. 


44 The Doctrine of the Atonement 
Historically and Scripturally Ex- 
amined. By Rev. J. STOUGHTON, D.D. 


45 The Resurrection of Jesus Christ in 
zts Htstorical, Doctrinal, Maral, and 
Spiritual Aspects. By the Rev. R, 
McCHEYNE EDGAR, M.A. 


46 Buddhism: A Comparison and a 
Contrast between Buddhism and Chris- 
tianity. By the Rev. Henry RoBERT 
REYNOLDS, D.D. 


47 Auguste Comte and the “ Religion 
of Humanity.” By the Rev. J. Rap- 
FORD THOMSON, M.A, 


48 The Ethics of Evolution Examined. 


By Rev. J. IvERACH, M.A. 


mE. a 


PRESEN TDA Yes TRACTS; 


VOLUME 9 contains: 
49 Is the Evolution of Christianity from | 52 Christ and Creation: a Two-sided 


aed Us hat Pe bedded Credible? By Quest. By Rev. W. S. Lewis, M.A. 
the ev. JOHN VCAIRNS, D.D. ’ ’ ’ 
J eee es 53 The Present Conflict with Unbelief. 

50 The Day of Rest in Relation to the A Survey and a Forecast. By Rev. J. 
World pete” ts and that which is to KEL ty, Editor of Present Day Tracts. 
come. ir J. Wm. Dawson, F.R.S. ; ; 

3 Ae ket eve RiGee ee ale 54 The Evidential Value of the Obser- 

51 Christianity and Ancient Paganism vance of the Lord’s Day. By the Rev. 
By J. Murray MIrTcHELL, M.A., LL.D. G. F. MACLEAR, D.D. 


VOLUME 10 contains: 
55 The Authenticity of the Four Prin- | 58 The Family: Its Scriptural Ideal 


cipal Epistl2s of St. Paul. By Rev. and tts Modern Assailants. By Prof. 
F, GopET, D.D. W. G. BLatkIEs, D.D., LL.D. 

56 Moral Difficulties of the Old Testa- | 59 Socialism and Christianity. By the 
ment Scriptures. By Rev. Eustace Rev. M. KAUFMANN, M.A., Author of 
R. ConpDgsR, D.pD. Socialism : its Nature, its Dangers, 

57 Unity of Faith. A Proof of the and tts Rentedies pei ete. 
Divine Origin and Preservation cf | 60 The Age and Trustworthiness of the 
Christianity. By the Rev. JouNn Old Testantent Scriptures. By R, 
STOUGHTON, D.D. B. GIRDLESTONE, M,A. 


VOLUME 11 contains: 


61 Argument for Christianity from the ; 64 The Psalms compared with the 
Experience of Christians. Bythe Rev. flymns of Different Religions an Evi- 
Principal CaiRNS, v.D. dence of Inspiration. By Rev. Dr 


62 Egoism, Altruism, and Christian BLAIKIE. 


hu liimonism. By Rev. M. Kaur- | 65 The Origin of Life and Consciousness. 


MANN, M.A. By Rev. Cuas. CHAPMAN, M.A., LL.D. 

63 The Two Geologies: a Contrast and | 66 The Influence of the Christian Re- 
a Comparison. By Rev. W. S. LEwts, ligion in History. By T. E. SLATER, 
M.A. London Missionary Society. 


VOLUME 12 contains: 
67 Testimonies of Great Men to the | 70 The Problem of Human Suffering in 


Bible and Christianity. By Joun the Light of Christianity. By Rev. 
Murpbocuy, LL.D. T. SrEKLING BERRY, D.D. 

68 Theology an Inductive and a Pro- | 71 The ‘Psalms of David' and Modern 
gressive Science. By Rev. JOSEPH Criticism. By Rev. SamueEt G. 
ANGUS, M.A, D.D. GREEN, D.D. 

69 Modern Scepticism compared with | 92 Christ’s Doctrine of Prayer. By 
Christian Faith. By Rev. M. Kaur Rev. R. McCueyne EpGar, M.A., 


MANN, M.A. DD. 


PRESS NOTICES 


OF THE ; 


MOST RECENT NUMBERS OF THE “PRESENT DAY TRACTS.’ 


No. 72. Christ's Doctrine of Prayer. By the Rev. R. MCCHEYNE 
EpGAR, M.A., D.D. 4d. 


“The great feature of Dr. Edgar’s little work is the admirable method 
which he has adopted. . . . The whole argument is thoughtful and 
suggestive.”—Record. 

‘‘The book is done so well, the argument is so cogent, and the style so 
clear, that it can hardly fail to be one of the most useful of the series.” 

Cornwall Gazette. 


“ Christ's Doctrine of Prayer is a fine contribution to the study of this 


weighty topic. Written with a view to meet and refute the cultured scepticism 
of the day, it is necessarily argumentative and philosophical. . . . We 
cordially commend its study.”—Word and Work, 


No. 73. Life ond Immortality brought to Light by Christ. By the 
Rev. W. WRIGHT, D.D. 4d. 


‘©A most able and comprehensive little treatise, clear and lucid in its 
reasoning upon the question of the resurrection. Every doubter should have 
a copy placed in his hands.”—Saptist. 

**Succinct and pointed, this essay illustrates doctrine by history, and sets 
forth in brief the sure warrant of the Christian faith. This little book of 
sixty-four pages is calculated to do much more effective service against 
agnosticism and other forms of unbelief than are many more pretentious and 
bulky works. It is instructive and evidential in substance, plain and un- 
technical in style, and eminently loyal to Holy Writ.” —Christian. 

“Dr, Wright’s Tract is a worthy addition to the Present Day Tracts. His 
account of the admissions of modern science, as represented by its most 
authoritative expounders, and of the ideas regarding the future prevalent in 
the ancient heathen world is clear and valuable.” —Presbyterian. 


No. 74. Heredity and Personal Responsibility. By the Rev. M. 


KAUFMANN, M.A. 4d. 
‘*The Tract is both valuable and timely.”-—-London Quarterly Review. 


‘* Mr. Kaufmann does not appear for the first time in this very useful and 
practical series, and his present effort is true to the character of his previous 
work, That he knows the literature of his subject goes without saying. .. . 
The pamphlet is distinctly helpful.”—Aecord. 


‘‘One of the ablest and most notable of an able and notable series of 
tracts. . . . Mr. Kaufmann has compressed into the very narrow space 
at his disposal a lucid and closely-reasoned case, and he supports his 
argument by a critical examination of the works of Darwin, Weismann, 
Herbert Spencer, Martineau, Zola, and other writers.”—Birmingham Gazette, 

“Tt is an able essay, and the aim is thus summarised by the author: 
‘Granted heredity, responsibility is not destroyed, because in the interior 
forces which regulate a man’s life there is enough to counteract inborn 
tendencies, and the grace of God is sufficient to conquer them.’”’—C/ristian. 


Lonpon : THE RELIGIous TRACT Society, 56 PATERNCSTER ROW, 
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